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Signs of hope against influenza 


A universal vaccine might be some way off, but research into how the immune system responds to 


the virus will be crucial to achieving that goal. 


or a related condition. Unlike chicken pox and many other 

viruses in which the initial infection often provides lifelong 
immunity, the flu virus is constantly evolving. Asa result, although 
most children will have been infected by the time they are around 
3 years old, they will encounter new bouts of flu every 5-10 years. 

As we highlight in a News Feature this week (see page 158), there 
is increasing scientific interest in how the human immune system is 
primed by its first exposure to flu in childhood. This immunologic 
‘imprinting’ in part explains the vastly divergent susceptibilities of 
people born in different years to seasonal outbreaks of flu. The closer 
the characteristics of the circulating virus to the strain a person first 
experienced, the stronger their natural defences against it. 

Such insights could help researchers to design more-effective 
vaccines. The need is great. In a good year, seasonal vaccines might 
protect six in ten people from infection, and this protection begins to 
wane after a few months. By contrast, a single shot of a vaccine against 
yellow fever is more than 99% effective and confers lifelong protection. 

In the 2017-18 flu season, a virus subtype called H3N2 has predomi- 
nated in many countries. In those places, the efficacy of the available 
vaccine has been much worse: just 10% in Australia, 17% in Canada and 
25% in the United States. That's better than nothing, and is surely saving 
many precious lives — especially young children, who are particularly 
vulnerable. But it’s hardly optimal. 

The US Centers for Disease Control and Prevention notes that 80% 
of the children who died from flu this year in the United States had not 
been vaccinated. At present, many adults don't get immunized. A more- 
effective, longer-lasting vaccine would increase uptake, and would also 
probably reach the threshold to achieve collective — herd — immunity, 
thus reducing the number of people who could pass on the infection. 

This logic is all the more important when it comes to the many 
lower- and middle-income countries that have few, if any, flu- 
vaccination programmes, simply because the costs and logistics of 
re-formulating and re-administering vaccines every year are pro- 
hibitive. Less-onerous vaccine requirements would encourage these 
countries to vaccinate their populations — and help to reduce the 
290,000-650,000 deaths estimated by the World Health Organization 
to occur worldwide every year from flu-related respiratory diseases. 
Better still would be universal flu vaccines that would confer immunity 
against all new flu subtypes that emerge to cause pandemics. 

Many scientists are increasingly confident that such a breakthrough 
is in reach. Are they right? Research over the past decade suggests that 
developing such vaccines is doable. This work includes findings that 
childhood imprints ‘memorize’ regions of the virus that mutate little and 
so differ little between flu subtypes. This memory is dormant, but it is 
there; a vaccine that could ‘wake up’ this memory should therefore pro- 
duce broadly reactive antibodies that protect against multiple flu strains 
and subtypes. Technological advances, such as single-cell sorting and 
sequencing, are revolutionizing scientists’ ability to characterize in great 


H undreds of thousands of people die every year from influenza 


depth the function of cell types involved in the host immune response. 
Much essential information is expected to flow from a new large 
cohort study funded by the US National Institute of Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases (NIAID) in Bethesda, Maryland. Starting next year, it will 
monitor newborns from several countries over multiple flu seasons to 
see how their first flu infections, and any subsequent ones (and vaccina- 
tions), affect their immune systems. It will also 


“Universal flu chart how they respond to new exposures, and 
vaccines would so help to unravel the mysteries of the mecha- 
conferimmunity nisms of their immunologic imprinting. 

against allnew Commendably, the NIAID has stipulated 


flu subtypes. that all data and clinical samples be shared 
widely with other researchers. This is impor- 
tant, because not only are such large and intensive cohort studies expen- 
sive and hard to run, but this study is of infants — meaning it’s crucial to 
minimize blood draws and make the most of each sample. 
We still have a way to go. But protective and longer-lasting vaccines 
seem to be well on their way. m 


How I wonder 


Astar that hides its shine draws 
admiring looks. 


ing wonders of the cosmos, the word ‘exceptional’ probably 

comes a little harder for an astronomer than for those of us 
more concerned with the routine of Earthly pursuits. What can make 
a star-watcher draw breath and look again? A star with its coat on back 
to front would probably do it. 

So it proves. In this week’s Nature Astronomy, researchers detail their 
amazement at the newly discovered secrets of HuBi 1: a star that hides 
its shine beneath a murky shell of dust. Or, as the scientists put it: the first 
inside-out planetary nebula around a born-again star (M. A. Guerrero 
et al. Nature Astron. https://doi.org/10.1038/s41550-018-0551-8; 2018). 

Typically, stars inside a planetary nebula ionize gaseous material 
previously ejected — so the surrounding shell of material closest to the 
star’s surface is affected the most. But not HuBi 1. Here, the innermost 
regions are less ionized. 

Simulations of stellar evolution suggest a likely — but rare — cause: 
the star had started to ionize its nebula, but then went through a period 
of rebirth to briefly flare again, re-igniting its nuclear fuel. In the process, 
it burped out a little extra material. This generated a shock wave that 
did some ionization of its own, but farther away from the surface. That 
shock wave is leaving dust behind as the material cools. Exceptional. m 


G'« that they spend their nights drenched in the astound- 
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basic income. The idea is to give a fixed stipend to families 

without requiring reams of paperwork to assess eligibility. Advo- 
cates think that this streamlined system will allocate resources more 
fairly and with less bureaucratic bloat. 

I propose that something similar could be used to fund science. 
In such a system, all qualified scientists would get some guaranteed 
funding — no grants required. But there should be one added step: 
everyone must anonymously allocate a fraction of their funds to other 
researchers of their own choosing. 

The goal of this system would be to let scientists devote more of 
their time to research. The European University Association in 2016 
estimated that the equivalent of at least one-quarter of Europe’s Hori- 
zon 2020 funding programme goes to preparing 
grant applications (see go.nature.com/2vx3mjx). 
A 2013 study estimated that Australian scien- 
tists collectively spent more than five centuries 
of time preparing 3,727 proposals in 2012 
(D. L. Herbert, A. G. Barnett and N. Graves 
Nature 495, 314; 2013). Reviews might improve 
the quality of projects that are actually funded, 
but at what cost? 

The scientific community is exploring ways 
of improving grant review, such as new evalu- 
ation systems or, as in New Zealand’s Health 
Research Council, a modified lottery for prom- 
ising proposals deemed both transformative and 
viable. But none of these substantially shrinks 
the bureaucratic burden. With current funding 
rates, researchers will continue to spend more 
time applying for grants with less-certain outcomes. That means less 
time doing science. 

It is time to try something radical. I have spent the past five years 
trying to work out a crowd-based system, together with several col- 
leagues. We call it Self-Organizing Funding Allocation (SOFA). Earlier 
this year, the Netherlands Organisation for Scientific Research held a 
workshop to plan a pilot test with SOFA, after the Dutch Parliament 
directed it to explore alternative modes of funding. Experts at the 
workshop agreed that the pilot project must be large enough — and 
last long enough — to make evaluation possible. We hope to publish 
evidence for, and a pathway to implement, this system within the next 
two years. 

In SOFA, every participant starts with the same allocation of funding 
every year but must allot a portion to other scientists. Reasons to select 
someone could range from, “That was a great paper’ to ‘I think they 
will release useful data’? Those who get the most give the most, because 
scientists give a percentage of everything received under SOFA. To avoid 
currying favour, this process will be anonymous. 

Those who receive no donations still have their baseline. The 
‘baseline’ and ‘donatior’ cycles repeat every year. The distribution of 
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REVIEWS MIGHT 


IMPROVE 
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COST? 


™ Who would you share 
» your funding with? 


I want to see whether the wisdom of crowds does a better job than 
conventional grant review at supporting research, says Johan Bollen. 


funding will reflect community consensus as to who deserves it. 

SOFA retains the assumption at the heart of grant review that 
scientists know best who does good science, but it extends the 
process to all scientists instead of small review panels, and ensures 
a stable source of funding for early-career researchers. Funders can 
still develop grant programmes to encourage certain areas of research, 
such as neglected diseases or promising, risky new topics. 

My team at Indiana University Bloomington ran a simulation 
assuming that all scientists funded by the US National Institutes of 
Health and the US National Science Foundation would donate to 
those they cited (J. Bollen et al. EMBO Rep. 15, 131-133; 2014). This 
analysis of more than 100,000 investigators, 37 million papers and 
770 million references yielded a hypothetical funding distribution 
surprisingly similar to that produced by grant 
review — without anyone submitting or reading 
a single application. 

Of course, people don’t always behave as 
predicted, as shown by the Brexit vote and the US 
2016 presidential election. And freeing funding 
from proposals risks unleashing more sexism, 
racism and ableism than we already have. 

We plan to build in precautions. We can limit 
collusions and kickback schemes — the financial 
equivalent of citation cartels — by mandating a 
minimum number of recipients and restricting 
people from designating frequent collaborators, 
or colleagues at the same institution. Counter- 
acting gender, age and prestige biases that plague 
conventional peer review might even be easier 
in SOFA because they are measurable. Param- 
eters can be tuned to distribute funds according to desired criteria, 
for example, limiting repeated allocations to single institutions or 
individuals, and guaranteeing donations to under-represented groups. 

Funders will need to define who gets to participate; perhaps everyone 
on a research track who is at an accredited institution and receiving 
aminimum salary. Otherwise, universities might be tempted to mint 
more professors and research associates. Also, without review panels, 
universities will need to be proactive to ensure that experiments fall 
within ethical guidelines and that scientists follow rules and fulfil 
obligations. 

I understand scepticism that SOFA might not fund the highest-qual- 
ity research: that friendship or flash might get in the way. But writing 
grant applications has already got in the way of doing research, and we 
owe it to science to find out whether this will work. The conventional 
proposal-based grant system might never have got off the ground had 
its adoption required the same level of proof we now seek. m 


Johan Bollen is a professor at the Indiana University Bloomington 
School of Informatics and Computing, Bloomington, Indiana, USA. 
e-mail: jbollen@indiana.edu 
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Genetic privacy 

A group of DNA-testing 
companies has developed 
guidelines for sharing users’ 
information with law- 
enforcement and for-profit 
companies. On 31 July, 
23andMe in Mountain View, 
California, Ancestry in Lehi, 
Utah, and several other direct- 
to-consumer companies 
released a document 
describing standards for how 
genetic data are stored and 
used — including user privacy, 
data security and the legal 
process for sharing data with 
police. The guidelines also 
ban the sharing of genetic data 
with entities such as employers 
and insurance companies 
without the user’s consent. The 
move comes after California 
investigators identified a 
suspect in a series of rapes and 
murders known as the Golden 
State Killer case by comparing 
DNA from crime scenes with 
genetic data that the suspect's 
relatives had submitted to the 
testing company GEDmatch. 
The privacy of genetic data 
also drew attention in July, 
when 23andMe announced 
that it would share user 

data, with permission, with 
GlaxoSmithKline after the 
pharmaceutical giant invested 
US$300 million. 


Ebola returns 

Barely a week after the end 
of an outbreak of Ebola 

virus was declared in the 
northwest of the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, anew 
outbreak has emerged in 
North Kivu province, some 
2,500 kilometres to the east. 
The latest episode is potentially 
more dangerous, because it 

is in a war zone, which will 
complicate response efforts. 
Many thousands of people 
are fleeing from violent 
conflict to other regions 


The news in brief 


Canadian telescope spots cosmic burst 


A radio telescope, inaugurated last year, has 
detected its first fast radio burst (FRB), giving 
astronomers a powerful weapon for studying 
these mysterious events. The 2-millisecond 
signal, announced on 1 August, heralds an 
expected deluge for the Canadian Hydrogen 
Intensity Mapping Experiment (CHIME): once 
fully operational, CHIME should record more 
than a dozen FRBs a day. Astrophysicists have 


and to nearby nations such 
as Uganda, Rwanda and 
Burundi. So far, 16 cases of 
Ebola have been confirmed 
in the latest outbreak, and 
the virus is thought to have 
caused more than 30 deaths. 
Confirmation of the virus 
strain’s identity is expected 
this week; it is suspected 

to be the EBOV strain, for 
which an experimental 
vaccine is available. However, 
the movement of people 

will complicate the ‘ring 
vaccination’ strategy used in 
previous outbreaks, because 
this depends on rapidly 
immunizing the contacts 

of infected people and their 
contacts, as well as front-line 
responders. “We are at the top 
of the degree of difficulty scale 
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in terms of responding to this 
outbreak,” said Peter Salama, 
head of the World Health 
Organization's emergencies 
programme, on 3 August. 


Grants cancelled 
The March of Dimes 
foundation, a US non-profit 
group focused on improving 
child health, has abruptly 
terminated 37 research grants 
totalling US$3 million. On 

24 July, grant recipients 
received an e-mail from the 
foundation in White Plains, 
New York, informing them 
that their three-year grants 
had been cut off retroactively, 
starting on 30 June. The 
foundation made the decision 
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proposed a number of explanations for these 
events — which are fast bursts of radio energy 
— from evaporating black holes to erupting 
neutron stars, but data have been scarce so far. 
CHIME consists of 4 reflectors shaped like 
half-pipes, each 100 metres long. Its primary 
science goal is to map the density of interstellar 
hydrogen across the Universe in the epoch 
between 10 billion and 8 billion years ago. 


to revoke the grants because 
of a budget shortfall. Going 
forward, the group’s board of 
directors has decided to restrict 
its research support to studies 
on reducing premature births, 
said Kelle Moley, the March of 
Dimes’ chief scientific officer. 
The organization will continue 
to fund young investigators 
through its prestigious 

Basil O'Connor awards. 


Power imbalance 


Academics should be removed 
from their supervisory, 
teaching or assessment roles 

if they develop a romantic 
relationship with one of their 
students, say organizations 
that represent Australian 


CHIME COLLABORATION 
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SOURCE: S. L.O’NEILL ET AL. GATES OPEN RES. 2, 36 (2018) 


universities and students. 
Guidelines released on 

1 August state that romantic 
relationships between 
academic supervisors and their 
students are never appropriate 
because they create a power 
imbalance. Although some 
institutions have their own 
policies in place for addressing 
such situations, Australia 

is one of the first countries 

to issue national principles. 
They were developed by four 
organizations that represent 
the country’s universities, 
academics and postgraduate 
students. The guidelines 
were created in response 

to a 2017 survey of more 
than 30,000 Australian 
university students about 
their experiences of sexual 
harassment or sexual assault. 
It found that postgraduate 
students were almost twice 
as likely as undergraduates to 
have been sexually harassed 
by a lecturer or tutor. See 
go.nature.com/20cm48b 

for more. 


} RESEARCH 
Embryo editing 


The authors of a controversial 
study — which used gene 
editing in human embryos 

in an effort to fix a disease 
mutation — have responded 
to criticisms of their work in 
an 8 August communication 


TREND WATCH 


An Australian city has seen 
local cases of dengue fever 
plunge after it was blanketed 
with mosquitoes modified to 
block transmission of the virus. 
Over 28 months beginning in 
October 2014, researchers and 
community members released 
roughly 4 million Aedes aegypti 
mosquitoes over 66 square 
kilometres in Townsville. The 


insects carried Wolbachia bacteria 
that block them from transmitting 


dengue, Zika and some other 
disease-causing viruses. 

A team led by microbiologist 
Scott O’Neill at Monash 
University in Clayton, Australia, 
tracked the mosquito release 


to Nature. In the original 
study, published last August 
(H. Ma et al. Nature 548, 
413-419; 2017), a team led 
by reproductive biologist 
Shoukhrat Mitalipov at 
Oregon Health & Science 
University in Portland 
described using CRISPR- 
Cas9 gene editing to correct 
a mutation, which causes a 
heart condition, in human 
embryos. The embryos 
(pictured) were created 
from sperm that carried 

the mutation and healthy 
donor eggs; Mitalipov’s team 
reported that the sperm’s 
faulty version of the gene was 
replaced with a copy from 
the egg during the gene- 
editing process. Critics of the 
work — including authors 
who have formally published 
their responses in two 
separate reports in Nature this 
week — say that Mitalipov’s 


— the first time the strategy has 
been trialled across an entire city. 
Wolbachia-infected mosquitoes 
quickly spread the bacteria to 
local mosquito populations. In 
many suburbs, nearly 100% of 
mosquitoes carried Wolbachia 
one year after the release period. 
Townsville, which has a 


population of around 187,000, has 


faced periodic dengue outbreaks 
since 2001. In the 44 months 
after the releases began, however, 
authorities recorded just 4 locally 
acquired dengue cases, compared. 


with 54 locally acquired cases over 
the 44 preceding months. (During 


the same period after the release, 
51 imported cases were reported.) 


team had not ruled out 
alternative explanations for 
its results. In its response, 
Mitalipov’s team reports new 
data it says back up its claims 
that gene correction occurred 
in the manner proposed. 


PEOPLE 


Scientists speak out 
The US Society for 
Neuroscience and the 
Federation of European 
Neuroscience Societies 
published a joint statement 
on 3 August criticizing the 
Max Planck Society (MPS) 

in Germany for its treatment 
of neuroscientist Nikos 
Logothetis, who used to 

run a primate laboratory. A 
director at the Max Planck 
Institute for Biological 
Cybernetics in Tiibingen, 
Logothetis is charged with 
mistreatment of animals 
following allegations by 
animal-rights groups. A court 
has not ruled on the charges, 
which Logothetis denies. But 
the MPS has removed many 
of his responsibilities relating 
to animal research. The 
neuroscience societies, which 
together represent more than 
60,000 scientists, say the MPS’s 
treatment of Logothetis sets 
an “alarming precedent” that 
disregards the presumption 
of innocence. MPS president 
Martin Stratman declined to 


MOSQUITO TOWN 


SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


comment on the statement, but 
in response to earlier criticism 
of MPS’s handling of the 

affair, he said that the society 
restricted Logothetis’s work to 
reassure the public that it takes 
animal welfare seriously. 


Krauss departs 


Physicist Lawrence Krauss, a 
prominent sceptic and writer, 
is leaving his post as director of 
the Origins Project at Arizona 
State University (ASU) in 
Tempe, a multidisciplinary 
centre that he founded 

nine years ago. In February, 
BuzzFeed News reported 
anumber of allegations of 
sexual harassment against 
Krauss. The university 

placed him on paid leave in 
March while it investigated 
the reports. Krauss, who 

has previously denied the 
allegations, declined Nature’s 
request for comment. Ina 

2 August tweet, Krauss said 
that the university had decided 
not to renew his appointment 
as director when it expired 

in July. ASU confirmed the 
decision but declined to 
comment further. Krauss’s 
successor will be Lindy Elkins- 
Tanton, a planetary scientist 
at ASU. The Origins Project 
holds workshops, lectures 

and other discussions aimed. 
at exploring the origins of the 
Universe, life, consciousness 
and more. 


After the release of around 4 million mosquitoes — all carrying 
bacteria that stop the insects transmitting dengue virus — locally 
acquired cases of dengue plummeted in Townsville, Australia. 
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science adviser p.150 
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The Ganges is one of the world’s most polluted rivers. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Indian scientists race to 
map Ganges river in 3D 


Digital models of the river and settlements will help authorities to reduce pollution. 


BY LOU DEL BELLO 


posit and engineers are about to 


begin the monumental task of mapping 
the vast stretch of the Ganges river that 
runs through India, in unprecedented detail. 
They hope to get started on the work before 
the monsoon brings bad weather that could 
delay the project. 
Their goal is to create the most comprehen- 
sive picture yet of the topography of the river 
and the human settlements that surround it, to 


track sources of waste and help authorities clean 
up one of the world’s most polluted waterways. 

“Tt’s a race against time,’ says Girish Kumar, 
who heads the national surveying agency, the 
Survey of India based in Dehradun in the Him- 
alayan foothills, which is leading the project. 

Although the mapping is expected to take 
about eight months, the team is eager to get 
started in case the monsoon season, which 
began in June, forces them to ground the 
planes that will be doing much of the work. 

A fleet of small aircraft equipped with lidar 


instruments will soon start scanning the 
2,525-kilometre stretch of river that passes 
through five Indian states — one metre at a 
time. Lidar is a technique similar to radar, in 
which instruments bounce laser pulses off the 
ground. The researchers will use it to produce 
digital elevation models of the watercourse and 
the hundreds of thousands of buildings that sit 
up to 10 kilometres either side of the riverbank. 
If the schedule goes to plan, the 3D maps 
should be available by the end of next year. 
The project will produce high-resolution 
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> maps of the drainage systems of major cities 
along the Ganges — the network of discharge 
outlets that release sewage and commer- 
cial waste water into the river. An estimated 
600 million people live in the Ganges basin, 
and rely on water from the river for drinking 
and bathing. The Ganges is sacred to the coun- 
try’s large Hindu population, who view the 
river as an embodiment of the goddess Ganga 
and use its waters in religious rituals. 
Although some sources of waste in the 
Ganges are well known, detailed models of how 
pollution enters and moves along the river will 
enable officials to design more-effective reduc- 
tion strategies. Environmental engineer Vinod 
Tare of the Indian Institute of Technology in 
Kanpur says that many current government 
interventions, such as diverting raw industrial 
sewage away from the river, are implemented 
without sufficient information to assess whether 
they are working. “Right now, we do not even 
have a simple topography of the basin,” says 
Tare, who has been involved in Ganges-man- 
agement research for more than three decades. 
Government officials also hope to use the 
maps to improve understanding of how cities 
develop along the riverbank, and of how the 
bank is being eroded. This will help local 
governments to manage risks such as floods. 
“We will have a better idea of what industries 


and human settlements will be most affected?” 
says Kumar. 

The mapping project (see ‘Mapping Mother 
Ganges’) will cost 870 million rupees (US$12.7 
million). “It is expensive, but compared to 
what we will be spending to address the pollu- 
tion problem, it is hardly anything,” says Tare. 

But water-quality researcher Abed Hossain 
says the benefits of detailed monitoring will 
go unrealized if researchers cannot access all 
the information and use it to develop models 
and interventions. If the mapping doesn't go 


as planned, the government could become 
worried about negative publicity and restrict 
access to some of the raw data, says Hossain, 
who works at the Bangladesh University of 
Engineering and Technology in Dhaka. In 
south Asia, he says, “governments are edgy 
about failures”. 

Kumar says that the government has issued 
guidelines for data sharing and will share the 
information collected for the project. 

The mapping is part of the Indian govern- 
ment’s renewed push to use technology to 
monitor and clean the Ganges. In 2015, the 
government approved the 200-billion-rupee 
National Mission for Clean Ganga, a wide- 
ranging effort that includes improving the 
treatment of sewage and reducing industrial 
pollution. 

But as the deadline of 2020 approaches, the 
government is still a long way from meeting 
many of its targets. Last year, the independent 
auditor-general found that the clean-up effort 
had been delayed by financial mismanagement 
and poor planning and implementation. 

The management of the river is shaping 
up to be a central issue in the lead-up to the 
general election next year. Kumar says that the 
maps will bea crucial resource for future inter- 
ventions. “Before planning anything, we need 
amap, he says. m 


Trump finally nominates 
a science adviser 


Meteorologist Kelvin Droegemeier would lead the White House science office. 


BY SARA REARDON & ALEXANDRA WITZE 


S President Donald Trump has 

| nominated meteorologist Kelvin 

Droegemeier as his government's 

top scientist. If confirmed by the Senate, 

Droegemeier would lead the White House 

Office of Science and Technology Policy 
(OSTP). 

Trump, who took office 19 months ago, has 
gone longer without a top science adviser than 
has any first-term president since at least 1976. 
He announced his pick on 31 July. 

“My initial reaction is, wow, they found 
someone,’ says Kei Koizumi, visiting scholar 
at the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Washington DC and a 
former assistant director at the OSTP under 
president Barack Obama. 

Droegemeier would be the first non- 
physicist to serve as White House science 


adviser since Congress established the OSTP 
in 1976. “I think he is a very solid choice,” 
says John Holdren, who led the OSTP for 
eight years as Obama’s science adviser. “He 
is a respected senior scientist and he has 
experience in speaking science to power.” 

An expert on extreme-weather events, 
Droegemeier has been vice-president for 
research at the University of Oklahoma in 
Norman since 2009. Last year, Oklahoma Gov- 
ernor Mary Fallin, a Republican, appointed 
him as the state’s secretary of science and 
technology. The meteorologist has also served 
on the National Science Board (NSB), which 
oversees the National Science Foundation, 
under presidents Obama and George 
W. Bush. Droegemeier led NSB committees 
on hurricane science and research administra- 
tion, among other topics, and was the board's 
vice-chairman from 2012 to 2016. 

“He combines a lot of qualities in somebody 
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youd like to see in public service,’ says Roger 
Pielke Jr, a political scientist at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Boulder who has studied 
the history of US science advisers and who 
worked with Droegemeier in the 1990s and 
early 2000s. “He is, in the most positive way, 
a nerdy meteorologist who loved working on 
weather technology. And he also has a knack 
for administration and working his way 
around the system.” 

If confirmed, Droegemeier will take control 
of an office radically reshaped by the Trump 
administration. The president has reduced the 
number of OSTP staff members to about 50, 
well below the 130 employed by Obama. The 
Trump team has also placed greater empha- 
sis on technology issues, and has repeatedly 
sought to cut or eliminate high-profile science 
programmes — including a public-health- 
preparedness fund at the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, climate-change 
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programmes at the Environmental Protection 
Agency and NASA's Wide-Field Infrared 
Survey Telescope. 


PLAYING CATCH-UP 

Some of Droegemeier’s colleagues hope that 
he would help to shift the Trump administra- 
tion’s thinking on climate change. “I’m certain 
he believes in mainstream climate science,’ says 
Rosina Bierbaum, an environmental-policy 
expert at the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor who has held multiple presidential-advi- 
sory roles. Bierbaum and Droegemeier worked 
on climate-change issues together while on the 
board of the University Corporation for Atmos- 
pheric Research in Boulder, Colorado. “He's an 
excellent communicator and really good at dis- 
tilling complex issues,” she says. 

The OSTP has managed to keep working 
without a permanent director, developing 
strategies to monitor space weather and boost 
science, technology, engineering and math- 
ematics education. But Koizumi says that 
Trump would benefit from having a science 
adviser to consult when making decisions on 
issues such as natural disasters. 

Because the position has remained vacant 
for so long, “they'll be filling from behind” to 
get the OSTP fully staffed, says Phil Larson, a 
senior adviser in Obama's OSTP who is now 
assistant dean of engineering at the University 
of Colorado Boulder. “Now the question will 
be, will his voice be represented around the 
table in the discussions that are going on at the 
highest levels of the government?” 

And serving as the top scientist in an 
administration that has been criticized for 
its science policy could be difficult in other 
ways. “Droegemeier’s going to get all sorts of 
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Kelvin Droegemeier is an expert in extreme-weather events. 


questions,” says Pielke. “There’s going to be 
a tremendous amount of pressure.” He sees 
a probable analogue in the experiences of 
John Marburger, the physicist who advised 
president George W. Bush. 

Marburger was sharply criticized for 
supporting government policies that were 
unpopular with the scientific community 
— such as Bush’s decision to withdraw from 
the Kyoto Protocol on climate change and to 
restrict federally funded research on embry- 
onic stem cells. “It’s going to get tough pretty 


quickly for [Droegemeier],’ Pielke says. 

It is not clear whether the White House 
intends to appoint Droegemeier as an assis- 
tant to the president, a position held by sev- 
eral recent White House science advisers 
— including Holdren. The title, which is sepa- 
rate from that of OSTP director, essentially 
signals close ties to the president and his top 
aides. An OSTP spokesperson says that any 
decision about whether to give Droegemeier 
an additional title would be made after his 
confirmation by the Senate. m 


Trove of exotic matter 
thrills physicists 


Thousands of new ‘topological’ materials are emerging as 
researchers exploit new algorithms to scour databases. 


BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY 


r the already buzzing field of topological 
physics could be about to explode. For 
the first time, researchers have system- 

atically scoured entire databases of materials in 

search of ones that harbour topological states 

— exotic phases of matter that have fascinated 

physicists for a decade. The results show that 

thousands of known materials probably have 

topological properties — and perhaps up to 24% 


of materials in all. Previously, researchers knew 
of just a few hundred topological materials, and 
only around a dozen have been studied in detail. 

“Tm shocked by the number,’ says Reyes 
Calvo, an experimental physicist at the nano- 
GUNE Cooperative Research Center in 
San Sebastian, Spain. 

In July, several teams posted preprints 
online detailing their scans of tens of thousands 
of materials and their predicted topological clas- 
sifications, which are based on algorithms that 


1,2,3 


use a material's chemistry and symmetry to cal- 
culate their likely properties. Two teams have 
already integrated their algorithms into search- 
able databases. “You can put in a compound 
name and, with one click, get whether there is 
topology or not. For me, this is wonderful,” says 
Chandra Shekhar, a condensed-matter physicist 
at the Max Planck Institute for Chemical Physics 
of Solids in Dresden, Germany. 

The resulting haul of topological materials 
could bring scientists closer to practical applica- 
tions for these exotic phases, which could revo- 
lutionize electronics and catalysis. “The more 
materials with unusual properties we know, the 
more chance there will be of a breakthrough,” 
says Oleg Yazyev, a physicist at the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology in Lausanne. 

These materials derive their unusual features 
from their topology. In mathematics, topol- 
ogy is the study of objects with properties that 
remain unchanged when they are smoothly 
deformed and not torn. In materials, topology 
applies not to the shape of a solid object, but to 
the geometry of an abstract description of its 
electrons quantum states. Their topological > 
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> nature means these states are resistant to 
change, and thus stable to temperature fluctua- 
tions and physical distortion — features that 
could make them useful in devices. 

Physicists have been investigating one class, 
known as topological insulators, since it was 
first seen experimentally* in 2008. Topo- 
logical insulators consist mostly of insulating 
material, yet their surfaces are great conduc- 
tors. And because currents on the surface can 
be controlled using magnetic fields, physicists 
think the materials could find uses in energy- 
efficient ‘spintronic’ devices, which encode 
information in a kind of intrinsic magnetism 
of particles known as spin. But despite a dec- 
ade of study, physicists have yet to find a topo- 
logical insulator that has properties suitable for 
use in devices — for example, a material that is 
easy to grow, non-toxic and with tunable elec- 
tronic states at room temperature. 

The newly released catalogues classify all 
non-magnetic materials with known crystal 
structures by their topology, using methods 
published last year. Until now, physicists had 
largely relied on complex theoretical calcula- 
tions to predict whether a specific material 
should harbour topological states. But in 2017, 


Andrei Bernevig, a physicist at Princeton Uni- 
versity in New Jersey, and Ashvin Vishwanath, 
at Harvard University in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, separately pioneered approaches”® 
that speed up the process. The techniques use 
algorithms to sort materials automatically into 

databases on the basis 


“It’s up to of their chemistry 
experimentalists and properties that 
to uncover result from symme- 
new exciting tries in their struc- 
physical ture. The symmetries 


can be used to predict 
how electrons will 
behave, and so whether a material is likely to 
host topological states. 

Applying Bernevig’s principles, a team led by 
researchers at the Beijing National Laboratory 
for Condensed Matter Physics scanned 39,519 
materials and found more than 8,000 that are 
likely to have topological states. This includes 
both topological insulators and topological 
semimetals, which allow the study of new quan- 
tum phenomena and are being explored for use 
as catalysts. The team’s database is available for 
anyone to access and can be search using a range 
of variables. 


phenomena.” 


Bernevig and his colleagues also used their 
method to create a new topological catalogue. 
His team used the Inorganic Crystal Structure 
Database, filtering its 184,270 materials to find 
5,797 “high-quality” topological materials. The 
researchers plan to add the ability to check a 
material’s topology, and certain related fea- 
tures, to the popular Bilbao Crystallographic 
Server. A third group — including Vishwa- 
nath — also found hundreds of topological 
materials. 

Experimentalists have their work cut out. 
Researchers will be able to comb the databases 
to find new topological materials to explore. 
“We now have a large database of candidate 
materials, and it’s up to experimentalists to 
uncover new exciting physical phenomena,” 
Yazyev says. a 
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Number-theory prodigy among 
winners of coveted maths prize 


Fields Medals awarded to researchers in number theory, geometry and differential equations. 


BY DAVIDE CASTELVECCHI 


umber theorist Peter Scholze, who 
Nic Germany’s youngest ever full 

professor at the age of 24, and geom- 
etrician Caucher Birkar — a Kurdish refugee 
— are among the winners of this year’s Fields 
Medals, the most coveted awards in mathemat- 
ics. The medals, which are given out every four 
years, were presented on 1 August; the other 
recipients were Alessio Figalli, whose research 
involves differential equations, and Akshay 
Venkatesh, who also works on number theory. 
The winners names were announced in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, at the opening of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Mathematicians. 

The Fields Medals, given out by the Inter- 
national Mathematical Union, are awarded to 
up to four mathematicians aged 40 or younger. 
For the first time in the medals’ 82-year his- 
tory, none of the awardees are citizens of the 
United States or France — two countries that 
together have netted nearly half of the medals 
so far. Maryam Mirzakhani, a winner in 2014, 
remains the only woman ever to receive the 
prize. (Mirzakhani died of cancer in 2017.) 


Fields medallists (left to right) Akshay Venkatesh, Peter Scholze, Alessio Figalli and Caucher Birkar. 


Few observers doubted that Peter Scholze 
deserved a Fields Medal, or that he would win 
one this year. The 30-year-old became famous 
at 22 for finding a way to drastically shorten 
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a book-length proof in arithmetic geometry. 
Scholze is now a professor at the Univer- 

sity of Bonn in Germany, and a director at the 

Max Planck Institute for Mathematics in the 
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same city. Most of his work has connec- 
tions to ‘p-adic fields, exotic extensions of 
the ordinary number system that are use- 
ful tools for studying prime numbers. On 
the p-adics, he has built fractal-like struc- 
tures called perfectoid spaces, which have 
helped to solve problems across several 
fields of mathematics, including geometry 
and topology. In recent months, Scholze 
has been checking a gigantic proof of the 
abc conjecture, one of the biggest unsolved 
problems in number theory. In 2012, the 
enigmatic Japanese mathematician Shinichi 
Mochizuki posted a proof online, but no one 
has yet been able to say definitively whether 
it checks out. Now, Scholze and a colleague, 
Jacob Stix, are said to have found a signifi- 
cant gap in the proof. 

Caucher Birkar, 40, has made break- 
throughs in the classification of algebraic 
varieties — geometric objects that arise 
from polynomial equations, such as y=’. 
He was born in 1978 in a region of west- 
ern Iran dominated by the Kurdish ethnic 
group. Birkar recalls his childhood in video 
profiles of the Fields medallists: “My parents 
are farmers, so I spent a huge amount of time 
actually doing farming,” he says. “In many 
ways, it was not the ideal place for a kid to get 
interested in something like mathematics.” 

In 2000, after studying at the University 
of Tehran, Birkar moved to the United 
Kingdom, where he got refugee status and, 
eventually, UK citizenship. He is now a 
researcher at the University of Cambridge. 
Birkar said that he hopes that his Fields 
Medal will put “just a little smile on the lips” 
of the world’s estimated 40 million Kurds. 

His win made headlines for more than 
just his research: before the award cer- 
emony was over, his briefcase was stolen, 
with his medal in it. The organizing com- 
mittee of the congress presented him with 
a replacement medal in a special ceremony 
on 4 August. 

Akshay Venkatesh, who is 36, works on, 
among other things, classical problems in 
number theory, including number systems 
that consist of fractions of whole numbers 
and roots such as V2. He is among the few 
mathematicians who have made substan- 
tial progress on a question formulated by 
mathematician Carl Friedrich Gauss in the 
nineteenth century. Venkatesh was born in 
New Delhi and raised in Australia, and is 
currently at the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Princeton, New Jersey. 

Compared with the other three med- 
allists, 34-year-old Alessio Figalli works 
in an area that is closer to the real world: 
optimal transport, which seeks the most 
efficient ways to distribute goods on a net- 
work. Figalli, who is Italian and works at 
the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in 
Zurich, applies the field to partial differen- 
tial equations, which have several variables 
and most often arise in physics. m 
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German science goes 
under a microscope 


Gigantic review of Helmholtz centres finds lack of diversity. 


BY QUIRIN SCHIERMEIER 


ermany’s largest research organiza- 
Gi is funding top-notch science, 

but it needs to employ more foreign 
and female researchers — and it is failing to 
leverage ‘big data, such as electronic medical 
records. 

These are the conclusions emerging from a 
first-of-its-kind evaluation of the Helmholtz 
Association of German Research Centres, 
which employs some 30,000 scientists and 
technicians at 18 centres and has an annual 
budget of €4.5 billion (US$5.3 billion). 

Helmholtz showed Nature the results of the 
review, which individual centres will release 
over the next few weeks. 

The results will serve as the basis for a 
strategic evaluation next year, which will be 
used to allocate research funding from 2021 
to 2027. Other leading science organizations 
rarely, if ever, conduct such sweeping reviews, 
says neuroscientist Otmar Wiestler, president 
of the association. 


DISCIPLINED ANALYSIS 

“We were very impressed by the quality of 
the science,” says Andrew Harrison, chief 
executive of the Diamond Light Source at 
the Harwell Science and Innovation Cam- 
pus in Didcot, UK. He was one of more than 
600 independent scientists from 27 countries 
who, between October 2017 and April 2018, 
spent up to a full week in Germany assessing 
the strengths and weaknesses of the organiza- 
tion’s national research centres. 

“As everywhere, the gender balance could 
be much better — but Helmholtz is aware 
of this and committed to improve it,” adds 
Harrison. 

In many fields — including biomedical 
research, condensed-matter physics and 


> 
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materials sciences — Helmholtz centres rank 
among the world’s top institutes by quality 
of basic science and research infrastruc- 
tures, reviewers concluded. Energy research 
and Earth and environmental sciences also 

received high marks. 
In biomedical research, reviewers endorsed 
the organization’s current focus on infec- 
tious diseases, dia- 


“Like almost betes, dementia and 
everywhere in cancer. But special- 
science, real ized health-research 
equity may still centres in Munich, 
be generations Braunschweig, Bonn 
away. ad and Heidelberg must 


make better use 
of patient data to develop diagnostic tools 
and therapies, the review concludes. It also 
recommends that the centres establish more 
designated clinical-trial units, in collabora- 
tion with hospitals, to take discoveries from 
the bench to practice. 

“Reviewers have clearly seen that Ger- 
many is lagging behind in digital medicine,’ 
says Wiestler. “It is absolutely vital for health 
research and health care in this country that 
we catch up.” 


A CHALLENGE TO DO BETTER 

Reviewers also urged the organization 
to boost diversity. Efforts to that effect 
are already under way, says Wiestler. A 
€5.4-million initiative to recruit more female 
scientists was launched last year. It aims to 
increase the proportion of women in senior 
positions, from the current level of 19% to 
24% by 2020. 

To attract more foreign scientists — the 
organization employs around 6,000 right 
now — Helmholtz plans to establish an inter- 
national research school in astronomy, in 
partnership with the National University of > 
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This station in Antarctica is part of Helmholtz’s Alfred Wegener Institute for Polar and Marine Research. 


> General San Martin in Buenos Aires, and 
another in energy research, with five partner 
institutes in Israel. A prototype research school 
in cancer biology was recently launched in 
partnership with the Weizmann Institute of 
Science in Rehovot, Israel. 

“Tm impressed by the seriousness of how 
Helmholtz is thinking about diversity and 


gender equity,’ says reviewer Meigan Aronson, 
a condensed-matter physicist at Texas A&M 
University in College Station. “And yet, like 
almost everywhere in science, real equity may 
still be generations away.’ 

Most Helmholtz centres also operate large 
research infrastructure, including light, ion 
and neutron sources; an experimental fusion 


reactor; marine research vessels and aircraft; 
satellite systems; and Germany’s Antarctic 
research station. 

These facilities are Helmholtz’s strongest 
asset, says Aronson, who spent a week last 
December helping to review neutron and 
nuclear research at the Helmholtz centre in 
Jiilich. 

Research time at these and other Helm- 
holtz physics centres is in high demand. For 
example, an electron—positron collider called 
DESY, in Hamburg, and the synchrotron- 
radiation sources named BESSY in Berlin are 
used by scientists around the world to probe 
the structure of matter and experimental 
materials. Overall, almost 4,500 guest scien- 
tists spent time at Helmholtz centres in 2017. 
A €1.5-billion international accelerator facil- 
ity for research with antiprotons and ions in 
Darmstadt, due to open around 2025, will add 
to Helmholtz’s appeal, says Aronson. 

The results of the extensive review will be 
analysed by the Helmholtz’s leadership in the 
coming months. But already, says Harrison, 
the meticulously planned exercise has set a 
new standard for the evaluation of science. 

“Reviewers are sometimes confronted with 
science organizations that don’t completely 
engage with the process,’ he says. “Here, we 
went away with the feeling that every stone 
we could think of was turned over. = 
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A Twemice 
AP THAT GROW 


A 


HUMAN TUMOURS 


They were supposed to be ideal models of disease. Now researchers 
are discovering the limits of patient-derived xenografts. 


indsey Abel takes an anaesthetized mouse 
from a plastic container and lays it on the 

lab bench. With a syringe, she injects a 
slurry of pink cancer cells under the skin 

of the animal's right flank. These cells once 
belonged to a person with tongue cancer, a 
former smoker whose disease recurred despite 
radiation and surgery. The mouse is the second 
rodent to harbour them, creating a model for 
cancer known as a patient-derived xenograft 
(PDX). The tumour that grows inside will pro- 
vide cells that can be transferred to more mice. 
Abel has performed this procedure hundreds 
of time since she joined Randall Kimple’s lab at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison. Kimple, 
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a radiation oncologist, uses PDX mice to carry 
out experiments on human tumours that would 
be impractical in people, such as testing new 
drugs and identifying factors that predict a good 
response to treatment. His lab has created more 
than 50 PDX mice since 2011. 

Kimple’s lab is not the only one doing this; 
PDX mice have exploded in popularity over the 
past decade and are beginning to supplant other 
techniques for modelling cancer in research and 
drug development, such as mice implanted 
with cancer cell lines. Because the models use 
fresh human tumour fragments rather than 
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cells grown in a Petri dish, researchers have 
long hoped that PDXs would model tumour 
behaviour more accurately, and perhaps even 
help to guide treatment decisions for patients. 
They also allow researchers to explore the vast 
variety of human tumours. PDXFinder, a cata- 
logue launched earlier this year, lists more than 
1,900 types of PDX mouse. But there are many 
more scurrying around in academic and indus- 
try labs — as many as 10,000 PDXs have been 
created, says Nathalie Conte, a bioinformati- 
cian at the European Bioinformatics Institute, 
in Hinxton, UK, who leads PDXFinder. 

PDX models are not perfect, however — and 
scientists are beginning to recognize their 
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shortcomings and complexities. The tumours 
can diverge from the original sample, for 
example, and the models cannot be used to test 
immunotherapies. Now, biologists are scruti- 
nizing PDX mice and looking for creative ways 
to cope with the challenges. “Every model is 
artificial in some way,’ says Jeffrey Moscow, 
head of the investigational drug branch at the 
National Cancer Institute in Bethesda, Mary- 
land. “The real question is how predictive are 
these models going to turn out to be” 


RISE AND FALL OF THE AVATARS 

Scientists have been transplanting human 
cancers into mice for more than 50 years. In 
the 1960s, for example, researchers removed a 
tumour from a 74-year-old woman with colon 
cancer, minced it and injected the fragments 
under the skin of mice without immune sys- 
tems. The tumours grew and were then cut up 
and transplanted into more mice. The approach 
didn't gain much traction, however. Instead, 
many researchers relied on mice implanted 
with human cancer cells that had been grown 
ina dish, because that is cheaper and easier than 
using fresh tumour fragments from biopsies. 

But in the early 2000s, researchers began to 
worry that cell-line xenograft models might 
not be very representative of human cancers. 
They realized that drugs that worked in these 
mice rarely worked as well in people, in part 
because the cells change in culture over time. 
So researchers turned again to PDX models. 

One early adopter was Manuel Hidalgo, a 
cancer researcher at Harvard Medical School 
in Boston, Massachusetts. In 2002, he began 
working with a woman who had bile-duct 
cancer. Hidalgo proposed injecting her tumour 
cells directly into mice and seeing which drugs 
worked best on them. Four years later, Hidalgo 
co-founded a company aimed at generating 
these mouse ‘avatars’ for many more patients. 
That company — now part of Champions 
Oncology in Hackensack, New Jersey — began 
offering these models to oncologists and 
patients as a tool for determining the treatments 
most likely to work. Some people predicted that 
personalized mouse models would become a 
routine part of cancer treatment. 

But the approach didn't pan out the way the 
company had hoped, Hidalgo says. Last year, 
he and his colleagues published a study’ that 
included 1,163 people who sought the ser- 
vices of Champions Oncology. Because not all 
tumours grow in mice, the company managed 
to generate PDX models for only half of them. 

For many of these people, the mice came too 
late or physicians didn’t follow up with avatar 
testing. Still, the models do seem to be predic- 
tive: the researchers identified 92 patients who 
received treatments based on testing in the PDX 
models, and found that the PDX predictions 
were accurate 87% of the time. 

Although the company still creates avatars for 
people who want them, it shifted its focus away 
from the personalized models about three years 
ago, according to chief executive Ronnie Morris. 


They took too long to deliver answers, and they 
cost too much. “It was just a bad business for 
us,’ Morris says. 


SCIENTIFIC STAND-INS 

Meanwhile, the popularity of PDX mice has 
soared in the research realm. Scientists have 
embraced the models to improve their under- 
standing of tumour biology and to find new 
drugs. And yet questions remain as to whether 
they are better than previous models. 

Todd Golub, head of the cancer programme 
at the Broad Institute in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and his colleagues analysed the genomes of 
hundreds of PDX models representing dozens 
of cancer types. They were looking at duplicated 
stretches in the genome and how they changed 
as the tumour cells passed through several live 
mice’. The tumours evolved quickly: by the 
fourth passage, 88% of the PDX models had at 
least one large chromosomal aberration, and a 
median of 12% of the genome had been affected. 

Juliet Williams, head of oncology pharmacol- 
ogy at Novartis in Cambridge, says it has been 
clear for some time that genetic changes occur. 
“The question is, does that small amount of drift 
that you see matter functionally?” she says. In 
2015, Williams and her colleagues put together 
a panel of 250 PDX models and used them to 


"EVERY MODEL 
[S ARTIFICIAL IN 
SOME WAY.” 


test more than 60 drugs and drug combinations, 
including a handful that had been approved’. 
They found that the PDXs responded to 
approved drugs just as human responses pre- 
dicted. And all the data Williams and her col- 
leagues have collected since then suggest that 
tumours in PDXs respond as they do in people. 

But when Golub and his colleagues 
reanalysed the data, they found three cases in 
which genome changes might have altered the 
outcome of the testing. Golub doesn't think that 
PDX mice should work any better than mice 
implanted with cell lines. “I just don’t see the 
PDXsas being some magically different thing,” 
he says. 

Golub and a colleague have argued for an 
international effort to establish more than 
10,000 cancer cell lines*. This would be a boon, 
says David Weinstock, an oncologist at Harvard 
Medical School, and might obviate the need for 
PDX mice. But there are fewer than 2,000 cell 
lines available right now, and generating new 
ones is tricky. And although xenograft mice 
from these lines could be valuable, researchers 
have had more success in skipping the cell-line 
step to make PDX mice directly. “We've made 
350 leukaemia and lymphoma models in one 
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laboratory with not that much money and not 
that much expertise,” Weinstock says. “We can't 
make 350 cell lines.” 


A MORE-HUMAN MOUSE 

The real Achilles heel of PDX mice, however, 
is that to get the tumours to grow, researchers 
must use animals that lack an immune sys- 
tem. That makes it impossible to use PDXs to 
test immunotherapies. Several groups are now 
working to change that. 

The Jackson Laboratory in Bar Harbor, 
Maine, takes stem cells from a human umbili- 
cal cord and injects them into mice that area 
few weeks old. These stem cells differentiate and 
form some parts of the human immune system, 
mostly T cells. The researchers then transfer 
human tumours into those mice. “Nobody 
thought this would work,” says James Keck, a 
cancer researcher at the laboratory, because the 
umbilical-cord donor doesn't match the tumour 
donor, so the T cells should attack the tumour. 
But the tumours have defence mechanisms to 
block the immune system, so “nine times out of 
ten, the tumour still grows’, says Keck. That has 
allowed scientists to test immunotherapies in a 
mouse model with human immune cells. 

And just like in humans, these therapies don't 
always work. For instance, Keck and colleagues 
have found that pembrolizumab, which ramps 
up the T-cell response, curbs bladder-cancer 
growth in mice carrying stem cells from one 
donor but not in mice carrying cells from 
another, even though both mouse types carried 
pieces of the same tumour’. “We're actually get- 
ting close to what everybody has been asking 
for:a mouse model that mimics what's going to 
happen in the clinic,’ Keck says. 

Ideally, researchers would like to create mice 
with tumour and immune cells from the same 
person. Meenhard Herlyn, who studies mela- 
noma at the Wistar Institute in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and his colleagues are trying to 
use skin or blood cells from a patient to gener- 
ate induced pluripotent stem cells, which could 
then be used to create immune cells. The model 
is almost complete, Herlyn says. 

But even these next-generation PDX models 
have drawbacks. For example, human con- 
nective and vascular tissues in the tumour 
transplants are gradually replaced by mouse 
equivalents as they pass between mice. 

Still, Keck is excited about the possibilities. 
“This is not your dad’s or mom's xenograft any 
more,’ he says. “These are models of complex- 
ity. We've now gone into a whole new level of 
oncology research.” = 


Cassandra Willyard is a freelance science 
journalist in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Police in Seattle, Washington, wear masks to protect themselves during the 1918 flu pandemic that killed nearly 50 million people. 


THE GHOST OF 


INFLUENZA PAST 


Achild’s first flu infection shapes her response to all later ones. 
Now, researchers are realizing how important this ‘imprint’ is. 


BY DECLAN BUTLER 


y the time she is about three years old, a child has usu- 
ally endured her first influenza infection. If it’s a nasty 
bout, her temperature will rise and her muscles will ache. 
She's probably young enough that she won't recall the 
illness — but her immune system will. 

When the virus enters her body, its presence prompts a pool of 
immature, unprogrammed immune cells to start competing to 
become the flu’s tracker and assassin. The winners — cells that bind 
most strongly to the virus — store a memory of the pathogen, ready 
to recognize and attack it the next time it strikes. 

But influenza is an inveterate shape-shifter. Regions of its outer 
proteins can mutate as it replicates, allowing it to avoid immune 
detection. When infections with new flu strains occur later in 
life, the immune system will mount a response based on that first 


encounter, reacting strongly to recognized regions of the virus, but 
not to any that have changed. Immune cells can’t tailor any novel 
antibodies that could help. 

How exactly the immune system ‘imprints’ on its first-encountered 
strains presents a tantalizing puzzle to flu researchers — and solving 
it could help to combat the virus and improve vaccines. 

Scientists suspect that understanding how imprinting works 
could help them to predict who will suffer most from seasonal 
strains and pandemics. Mounting evidence suggests that some peo- 
ple fare worse in deadly flu pandemics because their first childhood 
exposure was to a different version of the virus. Researchers think 
that this is why young adults experienced higher mortality than 
other age groups during the deadly 1918 pandemic’, in which an 
estimated 50 million people died worldwide. 
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SOURCE: P. R. SANDERS-HASTINGS AND D. KREWSKI PATHOGENS 5, 66 (2016). 


Knowledge of imprinting could help virologists to develop more- 
effective seasonal vaccines that could counteract circulating strains for 
several years, and a long-sought universal flu vaccine that could protect 
people for life against entirely new — and potentially pandemic-provok- 
ing — subtypes of flu. Imprinting seems to offer some immunity to flu 
strains related to the first infection. This broad immunity is often seen 
as a sign that the immune system could be coaxed into offering wide 
protection. “It does give us hope that we may be able to elicit a broadly 
protective immune response,’ says Aubree Gordon, an epidemiologist at 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 

Existing flu vaccines could certainly do with some help. Their effects 
wear off after a few months, and they arent very effective even in that brief 
window; during the 2017-18 flu season in the United States, people who 
received the vaccine were only 36% less likely to contract flu than those 
who werent immunized, although vaccination can lessen the severity of 
symptoms in those who do become ill. 

Imprinting might help to explain these shortfalls. But right now, the 
mechanisms behind this process are poorly understood, says Jennifer 
Nayak, a paediatric immunologist at the University of Rochester Medical 
Center in New York. Getting to grips with imprinting will be important to 
researchers who hope to tailor a universal vaccine to fit people with dif- 
ferent past flu exposures, says Scott Hensley, a viral immunologist at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. “The same vaccine given to 
different people will likely elicit different immune responses, depending 
on their history,’ he says. 

In April, the US National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
(NIAID) in Bethesda, Maryland, called for researchers to pitch projects 
that would explore the effects of imprinting on immunity, as part of a 
wider effort to fund research into a universal flu vaccine. The agency 
plans to spend US$5 million on a large cohort study that will recruit and 
monitor infants from birth for at least three flu seasons to explore at the 
molecular level how their immune systems respond to initial exposure 
and subsequent flu infections and vaccinations. Immunizations are usu- 
ally recommended for babies over 6 months of age. 

Studying the virus can offer only so much; better protection will also 
depend on studying people. Researchers are realizing that the body can 
mounta surprisingly broad response, even against a shape-shifter like the 
flu. “Influenza is one of the best studied viruses on the planet,’ says Katelyn 
Gostic, an epidemiologist at the University of California, Los Angeles 
(UCLA). “We're discovering a whole new continent in a world that we 
thought was already well mapped” 


FLU FOUNDATIONS 

The concept of imprinting was first proposed by the late Thomas 
Francis, a virologist and epidemiologist at the University of Michigan, 
whose studies in the 1940s and 1950s were the first to show that indi- 
viduals generate stronger antibody responses to the first flu strain they 
encounter, compared with those they’re exposed to later in life’. 

Researchers have since refined the concept. In a study of more than 
150 people aged 7-81 in southern China, scientists measured antibody 
levels against several different strains of flu virus, looking at how their 
immune systems responded to strains they would have encountered at 
different times in their lives. The researchers found that after the first 
infection, subsequent strains have a progressively dwindling influence on 
the immune response’, explains Justin Lessler, an epidemiologist at Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public Health in Baltimore, Maryland, and 
a co-author of the study. “While immune imprinting plays a critical role, a 
focus on that alone can lead us to miss important aspects of how influenza 
immunity develops across multiple exposures,’ he says. 

In 2009, a new flu variety emerged in Mexico, resulting in a pandemic 
that gave researchers one of their best chances yet to study imprinting 
using modern immunological methods. A series of studies** suggests 
that the virus prompted such a strong immune response that it ‘awoke’ in 
people who contracted it a broad immunity that had lain dormant since 
early imprinting. Many individuals generated antibodies that could attack 
not only the new strain but also members of its wider family. 

Flu viruses come in a few flavours. The major version that causes illness 
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REIGNING STRAINS 


Different subtypes of influenza have emerged over time, sometimes 
provoking pandemics. The subtypes circulating in the year you were 
born can influence your response to pandemic strains, strengthening 
your defence against similar versions, but making you more susceptible 
to different subtypes. 
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in humans has many subtypes, which are named after proteins on their 
surface: there are 18 known forms of the haemagglutinin (HA) protein, 
and 11 of the neuraminidase (NA) protein. Each virus subtype has an 
HA and an NA variant. Bolting them together gives each subtype its 
name — such as H1N1 or H3N2. Some have been found to infect only 
certain animal groups, but others can morph into new versions capable 
of infecting humans. 

In a Science paper® in 2016, Gostic and her colleagues analysed all 
known human cases of two subtypes of bird flu, HSN1 and H7N9, in 
circulation in six countries. The two viruses afflicted different age groups. 
H5NI mostly infected young people, whereas almost all cases of H7N9 
were in older people. By looking at the year of birth of each individual 
with the flu, they found that susceptibility abruptly changed in 1968, with 
people born before then more vulnerable to H7N9, and those born after 
more vulnerable to H5N1. 

These people hadn't met either subtype before. But depending on 
when they were born, they had encountered related varieties. Flu sub- 
types can be divided into two groups according to certain characteristics 
of their HA protein. H5N1 belongs to the same broad group as HIN1 
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Frozen flu-virus strains are stored at the US National Institutes of Health. 


and H2N2 — strains that circulated seasonally before 1968. 

Anyone born before that year would have been imprinted with one of 
these group 1 strains, and so protected from H5N1. But in 1968, every- 
thing changed: a pandemic of H3N2 struck, and became the only seasonal 
subtype. Most people born after that time were thus imprinted with the 
H3N2 strain, a group 2 virus. The H7N9 variant belongs to the same 
group — so many people born after 1968 were protected against it. 

The finding suggests that imprinting with a virus from one of the two 
HA groups might offer broad cross-protection against new subtypes in 
the same group, challenging many public-health experts’ assumption 
that most people would have little or no protection in pandemics, which 
are usually caused when new subtypes of flu emerge. 

“The strength of the protective effect against severe HSN1 and H7N9 
infection was shocking,’ says disease ecologist James Lloyd-Smith, co- 
author of the paper and also at UCLA. Using modelling, the researchers 
showed that childhood imprinting gave 75% protection against severe 
disease and 80% against death from these avian flu viruses. 

Variations in susceptibility among different age groups have been 
observed in other pandemics. In the 1918 pandemic, perpetrated by 
an H1N1 subtype, those most severely affected were young adults with 
broad protection against H3N8, which circulated between 1889 and 1918 
when they were children. H3N8 belongs to a different group from HIN1 
(see ‘Reigning strains ). The 2009 pandemic was caused by a variant of 
HINI, but even so, there were very few cases in the elderly, who would 
have imprinted on the earlier version of H1N1 that circulated after the 
1918 pandemic, says Patrick Wilson, an immunologist at the University 
of Chicago in Illinois. An H1N1 virus also appeared in the 1970s: it was so 
similar to a previous strain that scientists think it was accidentally released 
froma laboratory or a vaccine trial’. “It’s sort of fun to look at when you 
were born and sort of infer what your first imprint was,’ Hensley says. 

The priority now is to work out how the human body is imprinting on 
the first strains it sees. “We need to tease out what the immunological 
basis of that is,” says Hensley. 

Over the past decade, researchers have been building a palette of 
techniques for studying imprinting at the molecular level. It’s easy to 
test the level of all antibodies generated in response to a bout of flu, for 
instance, but getting to the roots of imprinting requires being able to 
focus on the subsets of antibodies that generate broad immunity. 

For example, researchers are now able to sort and analyse hundreds 
of thousands of single cells, and they can use single-cell sequencing to 
characterize the major players of the immune system before and after 
the cells respond to their first infection. Scientists would like to know 
how those cells engineer such a long-lasting response to future flu. 

“Now, our tools are much more refined, providing an extremely granu- 
lar look at what is occurring upon first exposure, and repeated exposure, 
to influenza and influenza vaccine,’ says Buddy Creech, director of the 
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Vanderbilt Vaccine Research Program at Vanderbilt University Medical 
Center in Nashville, Tennessee. He is co-directing the Universal Influ- 
enza Vaccine Initiative, a multi-university project that launched last 
October to study the immune response to flu and how broad immunity 
might be evoked. Once those mechanisms are better understood, they might 
be recapitulated to help make vaccines more broadly active, says Nayak. 


PEOPLE POWER 

For researchers wishing to apply these tools, funders such as the US 
National Institutes of Health and the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation 
are stepping in to help. 

The Gates Foundation announced a $12-million tranche of funding 
in April, which it plans to put towards pilot projects that aim to develop 
universal flu vaccines; the call mentions imprinting and other features 
of the host’s immune response, and will prioritize higher-risk ventures. 

In the same month, the NIAID issued its $5-million call for proposals 
to follow large numbers of children over at least three flu seasons and 
potentially for years afterwards. The ultimate goal of the study, accord- 
ing to the NIAID, is to provide information that will help researchers 
to design long-lasting, universal vaccines. 

Until now, research into childhood exposure has been limited, so 
the NIAID call is welcome news, says Nayak. Most studies of flu in 
children have been small, and havent characterized each individual’s 
exposure history firmly enough, she says. “This makes it impossible to 
even address whether imprinting is occurring, much less determine the 
mechanism responsible” 

Part of the problem has been in tracking an infant’s immune system, 
which requires repeated blood draws. As recently as 5 years ago, assays 
required drawing 10-20 millilitres of blood, making immunological 
monitoring of young babies impractical (a 3-kilogram newborn has only 
240 millilitres of blood). But advances in technology have overcome that 
obstacle. “With these single-cell assays, you can do strong immunologi- 
cal work-ups with just 1 to 2 millilitres of blood,’ says Hensley, who has 
applied to run a study using cohorts in the United States and Hong Kong. 

These techniques will enable researchers to catalogue an infant’s 
exposures and vaccinations precisely over time, and to sketch a detailed 
picture of how immunity differs when stimulated by natural infection 
compared with vaccination. 

The NIAID call aims to complement other cohort studies of flu around 
the world. The agency already supports influenza research through 
cohorts in Nicaragua, Hong Kong and New Zealand, but none focuses 
on childhood imprinting. Gordon runs the Nicaraguan cohort, which is 
studying the incidence and severity of flu in children. Hers is the only large 
cohort set up to enrol and follow children from birth, and so is well placed 
to study imprinting. She has applied for NIAID funding as part ofa con- 
sortium, to enable her team to incorporate the specialized immunology 
expertise needed. 

Nayak already has a small pilot imprinting study in progress, which 
has so far enrolled 129 children since it started in late 2016. She, too, 
has put in a bid to the NIAID, involving the University of Rochester and 
the University of Minnesota, with cohort sites in the United States and 
Australia. Having multiple sites hedges against the risk of a few quiet flu 
seasons, or a few seasons dominated by just one flu flavour. 

For scientists who want to chase the elusive universal flu vaccine, the 
cohort studies are one strand of a multi-pronged strategy. They will also 
need to research basic viral biology and find fresh ingredients for vaccines, 
says Creech. “We really have to work the problem from both sides.” m 


Declan Butler is a senior reporter for Nature. 
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The Sanchi oil tanker on fire in the East China Sea after a collision with a cargo vessel in January 2018. 


Human errors are 
behind most 
oil-tanker spills 


Misleading accident data sets skew research and laws. 
Zheng Wan and Jihong Chen set out three priorities. 


with a cargo vessel in the East China 

Sea, 300 kilometres off Shanghai, China. 
The tanker caught fire, exploded and sank, 
killing all 32 members of its crew and spill- 
ing or burning more than 100,000 tonnes 
of petroleum products. In May, China’s 
Maritime Safety Administration gave its 
final verdict: both vessels had violated navi- 
gational protocols and watch-keeping codes’. 
Although accidents such as this are now rare, 
we fear that they could be set to increase. 

Assuming much of its cargo entered the 
sea, Sanchi could be one of the largest such 
spills in nearly 30 years, since the Exxon 
Valdez dumped 37,000 tonnes of crude oil 
into Alaska’s Prince William Sound in 1989. 
Even as the quantity of oil and gas transported 
by sea has doubled since the 1970s, there 
have been fewer spills greater than 7 tonnes 
— down from roughly 80 per year to about 
7 per year (see “Tanker trends’). Double hulls 
and fire-fighting systems that use inert gases 
have helped. 

Two trends in the past decade threaten 
those improvements. First, the accident rate 
for major tankers (those that carry more 
than 15,000 tonnes, with and without spills) 
almost tripled between 2008 and 2017: from 
1 accident for every 40 tankers to 1 in every 
15 (ref. 2). Second, to cut costs, substandard 
ships with poor maintenance records and 
unqualified personnel are increasingly 
registered in countries that have lax regula- 
tion. The chance of a major spill occurring 
in a region that is unable to cope could rise, 
putting fragile coasts at risk. 

Any spill is disastrous — ecologically, 
economically and socially. The Exxon Valdez 
disaster killed an estimated 250,000 seabirds, 
hundreds of otters, seals and eagles, and some 
two dozen killer whales. Oil vapours are toxic 
and contaminate seafood, harming public 
health and the local economy. And residues 
linger for decades’. Large spills, such as from 
the Tasman Spirit, which ran aground off 
Karachi in 2003, or from the Prestige that 
sank in 2002 off Galicia, Spain, cause billions 
of dollars in damages*. Clean-ups can cost 
more than US$20,000 per tonne of oil spilt’. 

For the Sanchi spill, the ecological impacts, 
legal implications and clean-up strategies 
are unclear. The tanker was carrying 
136,000 tonnes of condensate oil, a volatile 
and toxic hydrocarbon compound that is 
generated during the processing of natural 
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TANKER TRENDS 


The number of large oil spills from tankers has fallen since 1970. But increases in the volume of oil 
traded around the world and in accident rates could lead to more spills in the future. 


FEWER SPILLS 
Double hulls and fire systems have reduced tank breaches. 
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A growing number of registered oil tankers have a 
carrying capacity of more than 15,000 tonnes. 
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2017 


> gas. Much of the unburnt cargo was spilt, 
together with 2,000 tonnes of the ship’s own 
fuel. Ecological damage is inevitable. The area 
is a spawning ground for fish such as bluefin 
leatherjacket (Thamnaconus septentrionalis) 
and largehead hairtail (Trichiurus japonicus), 
and invertebrates such as swordtip squid 
(Uroteuthis edulis). It lies on a migratory 
route for at least three species of whale (see 
go.nature.com/2msmwn9). But no nation is 
duty-bound to issue an ecological assessment, 
because the accident happened in the high 
seas, beyond local jurisdictions. Neighbour- 
ing nations such as Japan and South Korea are 
keeping an eye on the situation. The tanker 
was Iranian-owned and registered in Panama. 
The cargo ship was based in Hong Kong. 

Reducing accidents is the obvious answer. 
But the causes are widely misunderstood. 
Shipping records often list consequences 
— collisions, groundings and explosions — 
rather than reasons, such as poor navigation, 
lack of maintenance, miscommunica- 
tion and other human errors. Researchers 
studying these databases thus reach the 
wrong conclusions and propose inappropri- 
ate policies. Tighter regulations on how ships 
are built do nothing if they go unenforced. 

Clean-up technologies also need to 
improve to minimize damages from spills. 
The oil and shipping industries still use 
decades-old techniques, such as mixing 
chemical dispersants with oil-contaminated 
seawater. The dispersants break up the slicks 
into droplets that should, in theory, be easier 
for microorganisms to break down. But 
reactions can make the combination toxic to 
species such as rotifers (zooplankton at the 
base of the marine food web)°. There have 
been few long-term environmental studies 
of the ecological impacts of dispersants. 

Researchers need to refocus discus- 
sions about tanker safety on to the human 
behaviours that cause accidents and on to 
improving safety protocols. They need 
to re-evaluate the risk-prediction models 
that are used to judge how often to inspect 
ships. Clean-up technologies also need to be 
improved and commercialized. 


MULTIPLE FACTORS 

The world’s 7,000 oil tankers comprise 14% 
of the total shipping fleet. Tankers accounted 
for three-quarters of oil spills larger than 
200 tonnes between 1974 and 2010, or more 
than 60% of the 9.8 million tonnes of oil spilt 
during that time’. The remainder came from 
pipelines, exploration and production and 
refineries. 

The blame stretches beyond just the 
shipping operators. Half of oil tankers are 
registered in nations that do little to over- 
see vessel safety and crew training. A dozen 
countries, notably Panama, Liberia, the 
Marshall Islands, the Bahamas and Malta, 
allow almost any ship to fly their ‘flags of 
convenience. Panama and Liberia — the 
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nations with the biggest fleets — control 
18% and 12% of the world’s shipping ton- 
nage (8,000 and 3,000 ships, respectively). 
Between 1967 and 2017, 12 of the tankers 
involved in the top 20 spills flew a conveni- 
ent flag; 9 of those were from Liberia. 

Tighter regulations are set out in the 1986 
United Nations Convention on Conditions 
for Registration of Ships. It has yet to enter 
into force owing to industry lobbying. At 
least 40 states with more than 25% of the 
world’s shipping tonnage must sign on; only 
14 have done so. 

In the meantime, coastal nations inspect 
foreign-registered vessels that enter their 
ports to ensure they comply with inter- 
national maritime conventions. Port 
authorities use predictive models of risks 
to decide which vessels to inspect and how 
often. For example, a 20-year-old ship carry- 
ing dangerous cargo with poor safety records 
might be checked every 6 months; a new ship 
with good safety records every 36 months. 
But parameters such as ship age or histori- 
cal safety records are unreliable indicators 
of risk. Older vessels are often safer — they 
have survived owing to better-quality or well- 
maintained equipment’. And historical safety 
records can be subjective and misleading. 
The results are shaped by who inspected the 
ship and how. 

Checks are no deterrent’. Tighter inspec- 
tions with heavier penalties in tightly regu- 
lated countries merely shift shabby ships to 
less-regulated nations. There are few civil or 
criminal penalties for flouting rules. Ships 
can travel thousands of kilometres between 
checks. 

Port inspections are costly, for both 
authorities with limited staff and shipping 
companies with tight operating schedules. 
The scope is limited. It is easier to check the 
completeness of documents, such as records 
of crew rest hours, than the integrity of infor- 
mation. Flawless records can indicate that 
the crew is aware of the safety standards, or 
that they know how to fool the system. 


ACKNOWLEDGE CAUSES 

Human errors are behind at least 80% 
of tanker accidents (see go.nature. 
com/2nwgubp). Such errors include 
fatigue caused by overwork, inadequate 
expertise on a specific operation, poor 
communication or the use of outdated 
navigational charts. Yet these are rarely 
listed as causes in databases of ship- 
ping accidents’. Such confusion thwarts 
research and risk management. 

For example, in 1994, the Nassia tanker 
spilt around 13,500 tonnes of crude oil 
in Turkey’s Bosporus waterway. Records 
report that the tanker collided with another 
vessel, grounded and exploded. But other 
factors were not noted. For instance, the 
other vessel lost power and was unable to 
steer away from Nassia. The reason has not 


Oil spills threaten seabirds and other marine life. 


been established in this case, but inadequate 
maintenance and repairs are often a cause of 
engine problems (go.nature.com/2nymijsv). 

Researchers often misinterpret the statisti- 
cal results generated by oversimplified and 
improper classification data sets. Collisions, 
groundings and explosions, for example, are 
described as primary causes for tanker inci- 
dents even though they are consequences 
(see go.nature.com/2jaekte). There is little 
or no information about the crew and their 
employer. Routinely calling to limit these 
physical factors without understanding 
the real drivers creates an unrealistic sense 
of hope in the shipping community that 
advancing technologies can solve all the 
problems. Weak policy prescriptions follow, 
such as mandating that ships are resistant to 
grounding. 

Policies would be more effective if they 
acknowledged the role of human error. For 
example, crew fatigue caused by long work- 
ing hours and isolation is a significant con- 
tributor. Raising the minimum number of 
qualified crew can reduce average workload 
and help to prevent mistakes. 


THREE PRIORITIES 
Research on the following would limit risk 
and damage. 


Improve port inspections. Researchers 
should re-evaluate the algorithms that are 
used to decide which ships are inspected and 
when. The local maritime authorities should 
conduct randomized and controlled trials 
to optimize inspection strategies. They can 
borrow experiences from predictive policing 
schemes that use machine learning in some 
cities to fight crime’’. Developed nations 
should provide aid for developing nations 
to ensure uniform standards. 

Inspectors should look beyond records 
and, for example, conduct random inter- 
views with crew members to judge whether 
they understand the safety protocols. We 
recommend they include surprise questions 
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to test how tanker crew members will react 
in acrisis. 


Study human errors. The International 
Maritime Organization (IMO) should 
collaborate with the research community 
to better understand how human error 
contributes to shipping accidents. Accu- 
rate data sets that document the objective 
causes of the incidents are key. Researchers 
need to revisit previous oil-spill incidents 
and reclassify the causes. Types of human 
error can be identified through the investi- 
gation reports on the IMO’s website. 

The tanker industry must use these data 
to design better strategies for reducing 
human errors. For example, language is a 
barrier for many multicultural crews and 
could be improved through training. 


Develop sustainable clean-up technologies. 
New physical and mechanical clean-up 
methods should be developed. Promising 
methods are emerging, such as soak-up 
sponges, bioremediation and devices for 
separating oil and water. They still need to be 
commercialized. Chemists and toxicologists 
should evaluate chemical dispersants for effi- 
cacy and toxicity. Government agencies and 
the oil industry should prioritize the funding 
of such interdisciplinary research. 

As our understanding improves, regula- 
tory instruments must also evolve. States 
need to take responsibility for their fleets. 
For example, only vessels owned by capital 
invested by a certain country or that sail in 
its waters for a considerable time should 
be entitled to that nation’s flag. Countries 
would thus have more incentive and be 
more able to exercise jurisdiction and con- 
trol. The IMO should require that the tanker 
industry signs up to this reformed registra- 
tion system first. As global energy demands 
grow, tanker safety must remain a priority. m 
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Molecular biologist Rana Dajani at a workshop on educating refugees in 2015. 


COMMUNITY 


The real wins for 
women in science 


Malak Abedalthagafi extols a memoir from a Jordanian 
biologist and trailblazer in women’s rights. 


( vr a breakthrough in stem-cell 

research revolutionize feminism? Can 

a scientist apply the scientific method 
to her own life to find solutions to social prob- 
lems? In Five Scarves, Jordanian molecular 
biologist Rana Dajani reveals with passion 
and cogency how she has explored those pos- 
sibilities. She speaks to humanity's capacity to 
overcome challenges — not least, improving 
the treatment of women and children. 

The bookis part call to action, part research 
journal and part autobiography: the five 
scarves are the different ‘hats’ Dajani wears as 
scientist, mother, teacher, social entrepreneur 
and trailblazing feminist. She has long written 
and spoken about the obstacles facing women 
in academia, and how they vary by discipline 
and culture. As she notes, across the Middle 
East, women constitute just under 40% of 
researchers in science, technology, engineer- 
ing and medicine; in the United States, a mere 
24%. Moreover, as a champion of women’s 
central role in families, she is determined 
to change mindsets so that — as she asserts 
— women worldwide do not have to choose 
between career and family. Having worked 
in both the United States and Saudi Arabia, 
I find that resonates with me. 

Describing a 1970s childhood and 
adolescence in Jordan and the United States, 
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Dajani writes that she 
learnt from strong 
women how to be 
responsible for com- 
munity well-being. 
Her mother taught her 
that in Islam, a person 
is judged on intention, 
and that every effort 
counts, however seem- 


Five Scarves: 


Doing the ingly inconsequential. 
Impossible — If With parents from 
We Can Reverse Syria and the Palestin- 


Cell Fate, Why ian territories, Dajani 
Can’t We Redefine became passionately 
Success? outspoken on the 
RANA DAJANI ; 

Nova (2018) rights of women and 


families, particularly 
in communities most affected by power 
struggles beyond their control. She stressed 
the importance of education, for instance, so 
that vulnerable people, especially children, 
are no longer mistreated or manipulated. And 
her extensive reading offered glimpses of far- 
flung travel and other opportunities. 
Marrying in the early 1990s, she began a 
family while still in education; motherhood 
brought a determination to wear multiple 
scarves with grace. Dajani records that for 
her, pregnancy and birth were a revelation of 
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the profundity of human biology. She and her 
young family moved to Iowa City in 2000 so 
that she could pursue her PhD at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Her husband gave up a career for 
the move; Dajani is optimistic that more men 
are supporting their wives in this way. Remov- 
ing sexist assumptions and roles from family 
life is part of her redefinition of success. 

She criticizes some would-be support in the 
United States. A number of tech giants offer to 
freeze employees’ eggs to let them have chil- 
dren later. Yet the technology is not foolproof: 
a study by the UK Human Fertilisation and 
Embryology Authority found that in 2016, 
only 19% of implantation cycles using fro- 
zen eggs succeeded. Paid parental leave and 
childcare would be more just, pragmatic and 
economical, she argues. The United States is 
the only industrialized nation with no man- 
date for paid maternity leave. 

In 2005, Dajani and her family returned 
to Jordan. At the Hashemite University in 
Amman, she researched the genetics of the 
country’s Circassian and Chechen ethnic 
groups and began to collaborate with scien- 
tists worldwide, for instance on the study of 
ancient human lineages. In 2008, inspired by 
stem-cell breakthroughs, Dajani formed a 
committee on the political and ethical aspects 
of the research. That led to Jordan’s Stem Cell 
Research and Therapy Law, which encour- 
aged the work but regulated and decommer- 
cialized it, setting a precedent in the region. 

From 2015, Dajani was involved in studies 
that helped participants to be part of their 
own success. One, which she spearheaded 
in Jordan, was initiated by medical anthro- 
pologist Catherine Panter-Brick to gauge the 
impact of a programme to reduce trauma in 
young Syrian refugees. One of Dajani’s contri- 
butions was to explain the link between stress 
and levels of the hormone cortisol in hair; 
crucially, she and her team also ensured that 
the young people had agency, collecting their 
own data and helping to find new approaches. 

Treating social challenges such as poverty 
and illiteracy as a science experiment, Dajani 
initiated the We Love Reading project in 
Jordan, hypothesizing that getting children 
excited about books would stir social change 
beyond their communities. Within 12 years, 
the programme had distributed 250,000 
books and established 1,500 neighbourhood 
libraries. There is much more in this memoir, 
from Dajani’s work setting up mentoring net- 
works for female scientists in the Middle East 
to her bold, innovative approach to teaching. 

In a sense, she asks: if molecules can 
communicate effectively, why can’t we? = 
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QUANTUM PHYSICS 


Two slits, one hell of a 
quantum conundrum 


Philip Ball lauds a study of a famous experiment and the 
insights it offers into a thoroughly maddening theory. 


ccording to the eminent physicist 
A Richard Feynman, the quantum 
double-slit experiment puts us “up 
against the paradoxes and mysteries and 
peculiarities of nature”. By Feynman logic, if 
we could understand what is going on in this 
deceptively simple experiment, we would 
penetrate to the heart of quantum theory — 
and perhaps all its puzzles would dissolve. 
That's the premise of Through Two Doors 
at Once. Science writer Anil Ananthaswamy 
focuses on this single experiment, which has 
taken many forms since quantum mechanics 
debuted in the early twentieth century with 
the work of Max Planck, Albert Einstein, 
Niels Bohr and others. In some versions, 
nature seems magically to discern our inten- 
tions before we enact them — or perhaps 
retroactively to alter the past. In others, the 
outcome seems dependent on what we know, 
not what we do. In yet others, we can deduce 
something about a system without looking at 
it. Allin all, the double-slit experiment seems, 
to borrow from Feynman again, “screwy”. 
The original experiment, as Ananthas- 
wamy notes, was classical, conducted by 
British polymath Thomas Young in the early 
1800s to show that light is a wave. He passed 
light through two closely spaced parallel slits 
in a screen, and on the far side saw several 
bright bands. This, he realized, was an ‘inter- 
ference pattern. Caused by the interaction of 
waves emanating from the openings, it’s not 
unlike the pattern that appears when two peb- 
bles are dropped into water and the ripples 
they create add to or dampen each other’s 
peaks and troughs. With ordinary parti- 
cles, the slits would act more like stencils for 
sprayed paint, creating two defined bands. 
We now know that quantum particles 
create such an interference pattern, too — 
evidence that they have a wave-like nature. 
Postulated in 1924 by French physicist Louis 
de Broglie, this idea was verified for electrons 
a few years later by US physicists Clinton 
Davisson and Lester Germer. Even large mol- 
ecules such as buckminsterfullerene — made 
of 60 carbon atoms — will behave in this way. 
You can get used to that. What's odd is that 
the interference pattern remains — accumu- 
lating over many particle impacts — even if 
particles go through the slits one at a time. 
The particles seem to interfere with them- 
selves. Odder, the pattern vanishes if we use 


a detector to measure 
which slit the particle 
goes through: it’s truly 
particle-like, with no 
more waviness. Oddest 
of all, that remains true 
if we delay the meas- 
urement until after the 
particle has traversed 
the slits (but before it 


— Lil hits the screen). And if 
The Elegant we make the measure- 
Experiment That ment but then delete 
Captures the the result without 


Enigma of Our 
Quantum Reality 
ANIL ANANTHASWAMY 
Dutton (2018) 


looking at it, interfer- 
ence returns. 

It’s not the physi- 
cal act of measure- 
ment that seems to make the difference, 
but the “act of noticing’, as physicist Carl 
von Weizsacker (who worked closely with 
quantum pioneer Werner Heisenberg) put 
itin 1941. Ananthaswamy explains that this 
is what is so strange about quantum mechan- 
ics: it can seem impossible to eliminate a 
decisive role for our conscious intervention 
in the outcome of experiments. That fact 
drove physicist Eugene Wigner to suppose 
at one point that the mind itself causes the 
‘collapse’ that turns a wave into a particle. 

Ananthaswamy offers some of the most 
lucid explanations I’ve seen of other inter- 
pretations. Bohr’s answer was that quantum 


i 


Bands of light in the double-slit experiment. 
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mechanics doesn't let us say anything about 
the particle's ‘path’ — one slit or two — before 
it is measured. The role of the theory, said 
Bohr, is to furnish predictions of measure- 
ment outcomes; in that regard, it has never 
been found to fail. (However, he did not, as is 
often implied, deny that there is any physical 
reality beyond measurement.) Yet this does 
feel rather unsatisfactory. Ananthaswamy 
seems tempted by the alternative idea offered 
by David Bohm in the 1950s. Here, quantum 
objects are both particle and wave, the wave 
somehow ‘piloting’ the particle through space 
while being sensitive to influences beyond the 
particle's location. But Ananthaswamy con- 
cludes that “physics has yet to complete its 
passage through the double-slit experiment. 
The case remains unsolved.” 

With apologies to researchers convinced 
that they have the answer, this is true: there is 
no consensus. At any rate, Bohr was right to 
advise caution in how we use language. There 
is nothing in quantum mechanics as it stands, 
shorn of interpretation, that lets us speak of 
particles becoming waves or taking two paths 
at once. And there is no reason to regard the 
wavefunction as more or less than an abstrac- 
tion. This mathematical function, which 
embodies all we can know about a quantum 
object (and features in the iconic equation 
devised by Erwin Schrodinger to describe the 
object’s wave-like behaviour) was character- 
ized rather nicely by physicist Roland Omneés. 
He called it “the fuel ofa machine that manu- 
factures probabilities” — that is, probabilities 
of measurement outcomes. 

Refracting all of quantum mechanics 
through the double slits is both a strength and 
a weakness of Through Two Doors at Once. It 
brings unity to a knotty subject, but down- 
plays some important strands. Those include 
John Bell’s 1964 thought experiment on the 
nature of quantum entanglement (conducted 
for real many times since the 1970s); the role 
of decoherence in the emergence of classical 
physics from quantum phenomena (adduced 
in the 1970s and 1980s); and the emphasis on 
information and causality in the past two dec- 
ades. Still, given that popularization of quan- 
tum mechanics seems to be the flavour of the 
month — summoning Adam Becker's 2018 
book What is Real?, Jean Bricmont’s 2017 
Quantum Sense and Nonsense, a forthcom- 
ing book by physicist Sean Carroll, and my 
own 2018 Beyond Weird — there's no lack of 
a wider perspective. 

And we need that. Ananthaswamy’s con- 
clusion — that perhaps all the major inter- 
pretations are “touching the truth in their 
own way” — is nota shrugging capitulation. 
It's a well-advised commitment to pluralism, 
shared with Becker’s book and mine. For 
now, uncertainty seems the wisest position 
in the quantum world. » 


Philip Ball is a writer based in London. 
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Biopsychiatry and the mind 


Douwe Draaisma weighs up Eric Kandel’s study on mental illnesses as brain diseases. 


his family fled Nazi-occupied Vienna for 

the United States. Eventually entering 
Harvard University in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, he intended to train as a psychoanalyst. 
But he felt that understanding mechanisms 
such as repression, conceived by fellow 
Viennese exile Sigmund Freud, demanded 
knowledge of their neurological under- 
pinnings. So he turned to brain research. 

Kandel’s work in the 1960s — uncovering 
the circuitry of learning processes by measur- 
ing neuronal activity in the marine mollusc 
Aplysia — earned him a Nobel prize. But his 
first intellectual passion never left him. Over 
the past 15 years or so, he has attempted to 
restore prestige and influence to psycho- 
analysis by wedding it to a “new biology of 
mind”. This, he argues in The Disordered 
Mind, is aided by three advances: brain imag- 
ing, study of how psychiatric disorders are 
inherited and animal models for conditions 
such as autism spectrum disorder (ASD). 

Like Freud, he probes the unconscious. 
But for Kandel, these are processes of genetic 
development and dysfunctions of neurologi- 
cal circuits. Clearly and concisely, he leads 
us through recent findings and hypotheses 
on various disorders. Some are neurologi- 
cal, such as Alzheimer’s, Huntington’s and 
Parkinson's diseases. Some have been inter- 
preted as psychiatric, such as depression, 
bipolar disorder and schizophrenia. The 
modern perspective, he asserts, is that these 
are ultimately brain disorders. ‘Modern’ 
might be a misnomer: as long ago as 1845, 
German psychiatrist Wilhelm Griesinger 
issued the dictum Geisteskrankheiten sind 
Gehirnkrankheiten (mental illnesses are 
brain diseases). But Kandel is right about 
the importance of new tools — the methods, 
instruments and theories now available that 
might open promising 
avenues into psychiat- 
ric disorders. 

The genetics of ASD 
and schizophrenia are 
a case in point. Autism 
is often diagnosed 
when a child is three 
or four. Schizophrenia mo ey 
is mostly late-onset, 
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schizophrenia, the figure is about 50%, even 
for twins raised apart. However, genetic stud- 
ies have pointed out that a single mutation on 
chromosome 7 increases the chances of devel- 
oping autism and schizophrenia. Other, spon- 
taneous, types of mutation are more frequent 
in the sperm of older fathers, again raising the 
chances of developing ASD and schizophre- 
nia. At the genetic level, there might be a close 
relationship between the conditions that fails 
to manifest in their expression. 

Kandel notes, however, that in terms of 
brain development, ASD and schizophrenia 
are polarized. From the age of two, children 
with autism have been found to have more 
synapses (the contacts between neurons) than 
neurotypical children. Thus, autism might be 
correlated with insufficient ‘pruning’ of dis- 
used connections; an excess of synapses could 
explain the extraordinary long-term memory 
of some people with ASD. By contrast, people 
with schizophrenia have fewer synapses than 
do those without, raising the possibility that 
excessive pruning could underlie the disorder. 
A shortage of connections in the prefrontal 
cortex could cause problems with working 
memory and higher cognitive functions. 

Kandel explores another case in which a 
common genetic change might cause very 
different symptoms: Alzheimer’s and Parkin- 
son's disease. Mutations associated with Alz- 
heimer’s might result in clumps of misfolded 
proteins in the brain, causing severe memory 
loss. Those associated with Parkinson’s could 
lead to the death of cells that make dopamine, 
the neurotransmitter vital for movement. 

None of these insights has brought relief, 
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Brain imaging, including magnetic resonance scans, can provide information on psychiatric disorders. 


pharmacological or otherwise. A potentially 
beneficial discovery, Kandel shows, is that 
healthy bones make osteocalcin, a hormone 
that stimulates proteins needed for memory 
formation. Studies by him and his colleagues 
show that age-related memory decline can 
be reversed when old mice are injected with 
osteocalcin. In humans, exercise builds bone 
mass, which could improve memory. (To mis- 
quote US President John E Kennedy: “Ask not 
what your memory can do for you; ask what 
you can do for your memory.’) 

Kandel’s attempt to biologize psychiatry 
is not for the sensitive; his focus is medica- 
tion and compensating for faulty wiring, 
not gaining psychological insight into inner 
turbulence. At times, he proposes a less-than- 
convincing reframing: that because psycho- 
analysis is a learning process, which involves 
synaptic changes, the therapy is essentially 
a biological treatment. However, reading a 
book or watching a film will bring about syn- 
aptic changes, too — and we wouldnt count 
either as primarily biological activities. 

Bold propositions such as Kandel’s in The 
Disordered Mind blur the distinction between 
therapies involving medication or surgery 
and those that use behavioural and cognitive 
means. Still, one should appreciate Kandel’s 
humanistic aims: knowing more about dis- 
orders makes us less likely to stigmatize those 
who think or act differently. m 


Douwe Draaisma is professor of the history 
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in the Netherlands. 
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Identify and punish 
ozone depleters 


Emission rates of the ozone- 
depleting chlorofluorocarbon 
CFC-11 are no longer in decline 
(see S. A. Montzka et al. Nature 
557, 413-417; 2018). We suggest 
that Asia’s construction boom 
could be part of the cause, by 
provoking a rapid increase in the 
unauthorized production of this 
chemical for building-insulation 
materials. 

The 1987 Montreal Protocol 
resulted in a global ban on 
production of CFC-11. However, 
production has resumed since 
2013 in some parts of China 
(see go.nature.com/2mj8ijg), 
coincident with the country’s 
increased demand for insulation 
foam (C. Yang et al. Energy Build. 
87, 25-36; 2015). The same 
could be happening elsewhere, 
so other offenders urgently need 
to be identified. 

If the fragile stratospheric 
ozone layer is to recover, the 
production and disposal of 
building-insulation materials 
must be more effectively 
monitored and managed, 
backed by stricter legislation. 
The development of low-cost 
alternatives to ozone-depleting 
substances for building materials 
is also a priority, given the pace of 
urbanization in China and other 
nations. 

Hong Yang University of 
Reading, UK. 

Roger J. Flower, Julian 

R. Thompson University College 
London, UK. 
hongyanghy@gmail.com 


Glacier engineering 
must mind the law 


Proposals such as those of John 
Moore and colleagues (Nature 
555, 303-305; 2018) for Antarctic 
glacier geoengineering understate 
the legal challenges presented 

by the Antarctic Treaty System 
(ATS). This system is crucial 

to Antarctic governance, but 
faces considerable geopolitical 
pressure (Nature 558, 161; 2018). 
Itis essential that any activities 


affecting the Antarctic ecosystem 
properly engage with the ATS 
from the outset. 

Antarctic geoengineering 
proposals would not “require 
global consent” as Moore et al. 
state, but instead would need the 
approval of the 29 consultative 
parties to the 1959 Antarctic 
Treaty. The Scientific Committee 
on Antarctic Research is 
an important independent 
contributor to the ATS. However, 
it is actually the Committee 
for Environmental Protection 
(CEP), created by the 1991 
Madrid Protocol to the Antarctic 
Treaty, that formally advises 
the consultative parties about 
proposals affecting the Antarctic 
environment. 

The Madrid Protocol bans 
mining and declares Antarctica 
a natural reserve. We think 
that the CEP is likely to advise 
that the “major disturbances 
to local ecosystems” arising 
from Moore and colleagues’ 
proposals — particularly 
quarrying of local rock and 
dredging — would infringe 
Madrid Protocol protections. 
Geoengineering that affects 
marine ecosystems might also 
require separate permission 
under the 1982 ATS Convention 
on the Conservation of Antarctic 
Marine Living Resources. 

Any discussion of 
geoengineering in Antarctica 
needs to preserve and strengthen 
Antarctic governance, not weaken 
it. This is a task for international 
lawyers and policymakers as well 
as scientists. 

Brendan Gogarty* University of 
Tasmania, Hobart, Australia. 
brendan. gogarty@utas.edu.au 
*On behalf of 6 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/2kjaady for full list). 


Underpin tourism 
regulation with data 


We understand the concerns of 
Philippe Borsa and colleagues 
over the New Caledonia 
governments plans to open the 
Chesterfield reefs to ecotourism 
cruise ships (Nature 558, 372; 
2018). In our view as conservation 


biologists, conservationists also 
need to consider context — such 
as the benefits that tourism 
could bring to the islands’ fragile 
economy — and to discuss with 
government how to make such 
tourism sustainable. 

The Natural Park of the Coral 
Sea, which harbours the reefs, 
is one of the largest marine 
protected areas in the world. 

As it becomes increasingly 
autonomous, New Caledonia 
is legitimately looking for ways 
to diversify its economy and 

is turning to the resources 
offered by its maritime 
exclusive economic zone. The 
zone measures 1.74 million 
square kilometres and hosted 
219 cruise liners carrying some 
500,000 passengers in 2017. 

We call on the scientific 
community to work with local 
authorities in guiding New 
Caledonia towards sustainable 
use of its wild and remote 
oceanic space. More data are 
needed on the seabirds that 
inhabit the fragile, low-lying 
island ecosystems in these areas, 
including on the ecological and 
behavioural consequences of 
human incursions on seabird 
breeding. These data must be 
shared openly. Lessons can also be 
learnt from tourism management 
of other tropical islands, such as 
those associated with Australia’s 
Great Barrier Reef, and in the 
polar regions. 

Eric Vidal, Martin Thibault, 
Karen Bourgeois IRD Research 
Center, Nouméa, New Caledonia. 
eric.vidal@ird.fr 


Political pressures on 
Romania’s research 


Last month's Rectors’ conference 
of Romanian premier 
universities, the Universitaria 
Consortium, expressed concerns 
about Romania's academic 
system. This is increasingly 
diverging from international 
standards (see, for example, 

M. Miclaus and O. Micu Nature 
558, 189; 2018). In our view, 
these concerns are being fuelled 
by government moves that 


undermine the status of the 
country’s leading universities, 
whose resistance to political 
interference is well known. 

At the end of last year, the 
Ministry of Education hired a 
commission of foreign experts 
to reform Romania's university- 
ranking system. Although 
insight into the process itself 
is limited, we were given the 
commission's first draft report 
at a public consultation with 
the universities (see go.nature. 
com/2lsbwxo for the preliminary 
version; in Romanian). For 
example, less than one-quarter 
of the latest draft’s proposed 
performance indicators seem 
to accord with those used in 
major international university 
rankings; instead, many are 
used to evaluate institutional 
facilities such as lecture halls and 
dormitories. Under this system, 
all publications would carry equal 
weight, irrespective of whether 
they had been peer reviewed. 

The draft’s criteria seem 
designed to serve political, 
not scientific, ends. We are 
concerned that rewarding 
small, local universities that 
have no international standing, 
rather than those with a 
record of academic excellence, 
could foster hierarchies of 
political influence and further 
isolate Romania's research 
community. Rather, Romania 
needs a ranking system that can 
accelerate its integration into the 
international academic arena. 
Daniel David, Balint Mark6 
Babes-Bolyai University, 
Cluj-Napoca, Romania. 
daniel.david@ubbcluj.ro 
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Glowing fabrics communicate 


An approach has been developed for incorporating optoelectronic devices into polymer fibres, which can be woven into 
fabrics. Such materials could have applications in both telecommunication and health monitoring. SEE LETTER P.214 


WALTER MARGULIS 


covered our skin and protected it from 

rain, cold weather and sunlight. The 
introduction of novel materials and auto- 
mation techniques widened the use of tex- 
tiles to carpets, backpacks and car seats. On 
page 214, Rein et al.' breathe new life into 
textiles. The authors present an approach for 
integrating optoelectronic devices — such as 
light-emitting diodes — that are commonly 
used in consumer electronics into fabrics. 
They demonstrate an optical communication 
link between two pieces of fabric, and show 
that their technology can be used to monitor a 
person’s heart rate. 

To achieve these feats, Rein and colleagues 
exploited ready-made, high-quality opto- 
electronic devices in the form of chips. Such 
chips are typically a few micrometres in size, 
and need to be in electrical contact with con- 
ducting wires. There are two main challenges 
to the use of these chips for fabric-based opto- 
electronics. First, both the chips and the wires 
need to be protected from the environment 
— for example, from water. Second, electrical 
contacts cannot be established for each chip 
individually, because this would be too costly 
and time-consuming. 

Rein et al. addressed the first challenge 
by embedding the chips and wires in optical 
fibres made of a transparent polymer. These 
fibres not only allowed light to be emitted and 
detected, but also shielded the chips and wires 
from the environment. The authors then wove 
the fibres into textiles (Fig. 1). They found 
that the optoelectronic devices maintained 
their performance even after ten cycles of 
a commercial machine-wash. 

The authors solved the problem of electrical 
contacting by means of the method they used 
to embed the chips and wires in the optical 
fibres. Optical-fibre fabrication starts with a 
glass or polymer rod called a preform, which is 
typically about 2.5 cm in diameter and tens of 
centimetres in length’. The preform is heated 
in a furnace, and the resulting molten, viscous 
material is drawn into a fine strand of sub- 
millimetre diameter: a fibre. Assuming that the 
conditions are correct, the fibre has a cross- 
section that replicates that of the preform, but 
on a much smaller scale. Consequently, two 
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Figure 1 | Optical fibres containing light-emitting diodes integrated into a knitted fabric. 


holes separated by 1 mm in the preform could 
end up as two holes separated by 10 um in 
the fibre. 

Rein and colleagues discovered that if two 
fine, hard wires of tungsten or copper are 
inserted into separate holes in the preform 
and continuously fed into the preform dur- 
ing fibre drawing’, they can be separated by 
only a few micrometres in the final fibre. The 
wires are electrically isolated from each other 
and are fully encapsulated by the surrounding 
polymer. Furthermore, a chip that was embed- 
ded between the two holes in the preform can 
end up touching the two wires in the drawn 
fibre, thus establishing an electrical connection 
between the chip and the wires. Crucially, indi- 
vidual chips placed near to one another in the 
preform continue to be operational as a string 
of devices after fibre drawing. The fabrica- 
tion technique therefore avoids the need for 
individual electrical contacting. 

Having overcome the challenges of 
protection and electrical contacting, Rein 
et al. demonstrated potential applications for 
their fibres. In a beautiful experiment, after 
mechanically weaving fibres into a textile, the 
authors lit up many embedded light-emitting 
diodes of red, green and blue colours. The 
resulting glowing fabric could be used for 
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decorative, display or safety purposes. The 
fabrication technique is also equally suitable 
for other types of optoelectronic device, such 
as photodiodes, which generate electrical 
signals in response to light. 

Rein and colleagues used the electrical 
connections in the fibres both to operate the 
devices and to convey, through electrical cur- 
rent, information about a device’s illumination 
level. They found that, with one fibre emit- 
ting light and one detecting light, an optical 
communication link could be established. In 
particular, pulses of light emitted by a fabric 
at a frequency of up to 3 megahertz could be 
sensed by a nearby fabric, demonstrating the 
possibility of transmitting information by 
optical means. 

The authors also explored altering the 
shapes of the fibres so that they acted as lenses, 
collimating the light from light-emitting 
diodes and focusing the light collected by 
photodiodes. Such alterations improved 
the efficiency of the demonstrated commu- 
nication link and increased the maximum 
distance of the link to about a metre. Asa final 
application, Rein et al. show that, ifa person 
presses a finger against a light-emitting fibre 
and a light-detecting fibre that are near each 
other, the intensity of the light collected by 
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the light-detecting fibre varies according 
to the person’s heart rate*. This physiologi- 
cal application of textiles could be used in 
primary-care settings. 

Rein and colleagues’ results pave the way for 
integrating low-cost electronic components 
into fabrics. Wearable lasers and light detectors 
and the ability to communicate through gar- 
ments are some of the possibilities opened up 
by this work. A strength of the study is the use 
of high-performance devices that are already 
available, as opposed to previously reported 
competing materials and components based 
on compounds known as chalcogenides’ that 
are still far from reaching the market. 

This work describes only the initial phases of 
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the technique, and much optimization remains 
to be done. One key step in the fabrication 
procedure is the mounting of the chips in the 
preform, which at present is done manually. 
A mechanized approach could take the tech- 
nology to a higher level of reproducibility 
and maturity. 

As is the case in many fields, whether or 
not the technology will enter the market will 
probably be dictated by economic rather 
than scientific factors. Nevertheless, practi- 
cal applications of the fabrics can already 
be envisaged. Although a high-quality com- 
munication link will probably find fierce 
competition from available technologies, one 
might more readily expect to see the fabrics 


Drug candidate and 
target for leishmaniasis 


Better treatments are needed for the neglected tropical disease leishmaniasis. 
The development of a compound that tackles the disease in mice, and the 
identification of the protein it targets, offer a way forward. SEE ARTICLE P.192 
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r | The parasite-mediated disease visceral 
leishmaniasis is prevalent in the tropics 
and causes 20,000-40,000 deaths across 

the globe each year’. The drug treatments cur- 

rently used for this condition have substantial 
side effects, are difficult to administer and can 
result in the evolution of treatment-resistant 
parasite strains. On page 192, Wyllie et al.” 
present studies of a series of related drug- 
candidate molecules that are being developed 
for leishmaniasis treatment. They also identify 
the target of the most promising compound. 
It is more than 100 years” since drugs 
based on the chemical element antimony* 
were first used to treat visceral leishmaniasis, 
also known as black fever or kala-azar. This 
sandfly-transmitted disease is caused by the 
protozoan parasites Leishmania donovani in 
the Old World and Leishmania infantum in 
both the Old World and the New World. Anti- 
mony-based drugs are still used today as part 
of a small range of treatments for the condi- 
tion. In 2012, the World Health Organization 
reviewed’ the global impact of neglected tropi- 
cal diseases in the developing world and iden- 
tified the control of leishmaniasis worldwide 
and its elimination on the Indian subconti- 
nentas priority targets. To achieve these goals, 
methods are needed to identify compounds 
with potent anti-parasitic activity that are 
suitable for safe and effective therapies. 
Parasites from the Leishmania genus live 


and replicate inside a membrane-bound 
vacuole in macrophage cells of the immune 
system. Wyllie and colleagues studied com- 
pounds called pyrazolopyrimidines, which 
are effective against a related protozoan 
parasite, Trypanosoma brucei. The authors 
optimized the compounds by assessing their 
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used for a hospital bed sheet to monitor a 
patient’s physiological state, or for a glowing 
flag in a football stadium. m 
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effect on in vitro infection of macrophages 
by Leishmania and by testing them using a 
mouse model of visceral leishmaniasis. They 
selected one named compound 7 as the best 
candidate for additional study because it had 
a good safety profile, high potency and suitable 
properties for development as an orally admin- 
istered drug. However, the compound’s mode 
of action was unknown, so the authors sought 
to identify its molecular target in the parasite. 
Such target identification is important because 
it can aid the assessment of possible off-target 
effects in humans, as well as the likelihood of 
the emergence of drug resistance. 

The authors used a biochemical approach 
to find proteins that bind to compound 7, and 
identified three enzymes of interest: CRK3, 
CRK6 and CRK12. These are similar to cyclin- 
dependent kinases (CDKs), protein kinases 
that need to bind a cyclin regulatory protein to 
enable their kinase activity®. When the authors 
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Figure 1 | Howa drug candidate targets the Leishmania parasite. Wyllie et al.’ have identified 
candidate drug molecules for treating the tropical disease leishmaniasis, which they tested in mouse 
models of the disease. The most promising molecule is called compound 7. a, The protozoan Leishmania 
parasite causes leishmaniasis. It infects host immune cells called macrophages and resides in a membrane- 
bound vacuole. The authors identified the protein kinase enzyme CRK12 as a target of compound 7. This 
enzyme is similar to cyclin-dependent kinases, has a binding pocket for the molecule ATP and is found 
in complex with the cyclin protein CYC9. b, The level of parasites in mice treated with compound 7 was 
reduced. The authors’ computational modelling studies indicate that compound 7 binds in the ATP- 
binding pocket of CRK12, thus preventing ATP binding and inhibiting the enzyme’ activity, leading to 
parasite death. c, The authors identified a mutation in the catalytic domain of CRK12 that was associated 
with drug resistance that arose in a laboratory setting. When Leishmania parasites were engineered to 
express this mutant version of CRK12, the effectiveness of compound 7 was reduced. It seems reasonable 
to speculate that the mutation alters the binding affinity of compound 7 to CRK12, but not that of ATP. 
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isolated the enzymes, they were found to be 
associated with cyclin partners. CDKs regulate 
cell-cycle progression and are key anticancer 
drug targets®. 

Wyllie and colleagues investigated parasites 
that had developed resistance to pyrazolopy- 
rimidine compounds that was caused by 
exposing parasites to these molecules in the 
laboratory. The authors carried out whole- 
genome DNA sequencing to determine how 
this drug resistance had arisen. These results 
focused attention on CRK12, together with its 
associated cyclin protein CYC9, as the prob- 
able target of compound 7. This focus was 
supported by their finding that parasites that 
express both CRK12 and CYC9 at higher than 
usual levels have increased resistance to the 
effects of compound 7. Moreover, the authors 
identified a mutation in the CRK12 gene in 
drug-resistant parasites; when this mutation 
was introduced into wild-type parasites, they 
became resistant to compound 7 (Fig. 1). The 
authors’ computational modelling studies 
indicate that compound 7 binds CRK12 in the 
pocket where the molecule ATP usually binds. 

Although CRK12 in complex with CYC9 
seems to be the primary molecular target of 
compound 7, it is possible that other kinases 
in Leishmania could be inhibited by the mol- 
ecule and contribute to its anti-parasitic activ- 
ity. The range of protein kinases in Leishmania 
is different from that in humans, so this study 
provides an impetus to search for other ‘drug- 
gable’ protein kinases in the parasite’. Methods 
such as gene editing® using the CRISPR-Cas9 
technique have improved researchers’ ability 
to perform large-scale genetic validation of 
drug targets in Leishmania. However, a major 
bottleneck in the drug-discovery process for 
neglected tropical diseases is the identification 
of highly specific chemical probes that allow 
chemical validation — evidence that confirms 
the molecular target ofa compound of interest. 

The genetic and chemical validation of 
CRK12 as the target of pyrazolopyrimidines is 
a key advance because it opens further avenues 
of exploration for drug discovery. If the pyra- 
zolopyrimidines ultimately fail to be suitable 
for clinical use, other compounds that inhibit 
CRK12 could be developed. There have been 
only a few drug-discovery efforts targeting 
enzymes in Leishmania’, mainly because not 
many targets have been genetically or chemi- 
cally validated. In this instance, a target-based 
approach would require the production of 
CRK12 in complex with CYC9, and the develop- 
ment of an enzyme assay that would be suitable 
for high-throughput screening to test librar- 
ies of chemical compounds. Protein kinases 
are generally amenable to such approaches, 
but Wyllie and colleagues report that this has 
proved challenging so far for CRK12. 

Further research should be carried out to 
investigate the regulation and function of 
the CRK12-CYC9 complex in Leishmania 
to determine whether modifications such 
as phosphorylation regulate the activity of 


the complex. One key question is why is this 
complex essential for the survival of Leishma- 
nia in its mammalian host? The authors found 
that compound 7 disrupts the parasite’s normal 
cell cycle, which is consistent with the known 
function of CDKs in cell division. However, the 
details of the molecular mechanisms at work 
here remain to be elucidated. 

A study’ in 2016 identified the triazolopy- 
rimidine molecule GNF6702 as having potent 
activity against Leishmania. It acts by inhibit- 
ing the cell’s proteasomal protein-degradation 
machinery. Thus, in the past few years, two 
promising compounds with known targets 
have emerged. Furthermore, collaborations 
between pharmaceutical companies, aca- 
demic institutions and the non-profit Drugs 
for Neglected Diseases Initiative have identi- 
fied an increasing number of candidate mol- 
ecules for leishmaniasis treatment that could 
be orally administered; these might progress 
from preclinical studies to clinical trials (see 
go.nature.com/2]c3mgn). 

Is it time to consider testing such chemicals 
in combination with each other? Combination 
therapy for visceral leishmaniasis is being eval- 
uated for current drugs because this approach 
increases treatment efficacy, reduces treatment 
duration and limits or delays the emergence 
of drug resistance’’. The use of lower concen- 
trations of the compounds and shorter treat- 
ment times might help to avoid the emergence 
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of difficult-to-treat Leishmania strains, such 
as those that have arisen after treatment with 
the drug miltefosine’”. Wyllie and colleagues’ 
work might open the door for a new drug to be 
developed. Yet the attrition rate for drug candi- 
dates is high. More drug candidates therefore 
need to be identified to increase the chance 
that treatments for visceral leishmaniasis will 
make it to the clinic. m= 
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Lymphatic waste 
disposal in the brain 


The discovery that a set of lymphatic vessels interacts with blood vessels to 
remove toxic waste products from the brain has implications for cognition, 
ageing and disorders such as Alzheimer’s disease. SEE ARTICLE P.185 
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network of lymphatic vessels acts in 
Aw with the blood vasculature to 

regulate fluid balance in the body’. The 
brain does not have its own lymphatic network, 
but the cellular membranes around the brain, 
known as the meninges, do have a network of 
lymphatic vessels. This meningeal lymphatic 
system was first found’ in 1787 and has been 
‘rediscovered’ this decade**. Do the meningeal 
lymphatics have a role in brain diseases, as sys- 
temic lymphatic vessels do in systemic diseases 
such as cancer’? On page 185, Da Mesquita 
et al.° show that meningeal lymphatic vessels 
help to maintain both cognitive function and 
the proper levels of proteins in brain fluids (a 
process called proteostasis). The finding has 
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implications for normal ageing and disorders 
such as Alzheimer’s disease. 

In the body, lymphatic vessels drain tissues 
of interstitial fluid (ISF), which contains waste 
products such as cellular debris and toxic 
molecules. The ISF forms a protein-rich fluid 
called lymph that circulates through the lym- 
phatic system back to the circulating blood’. 
On its way, lymph is filtered through the lymph 
nodes, which can initiate immune responses if 
foreign particles are detected. 

The brain does not have its own lymphatic 
vessels. As such, proteins and waste from the 
main body of the brain (the parenchyma) are 
transported within ISF along the walls of blood 
vessels to reach the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF), 
which circulates through the meninges’. It is 
well established that proteins, metabolic waste 
products and other molecules in these fluids can 


be removed from the brain by being transported 
across the walls of blood vessels, thus crossing 
the blood-brain barrier”® — a process called 
transvascular clearance. But it was unknown 
whether the meningeal lymphatic vessels are 
also involved in waste clearance. 

Da Mesquita et al. destroyed the meningeal 
lymphatic vessels of mice by injecting a vessel- 
damaging drug into the cisterna magna — a 
large, CSF-filled space in the meninges. They 
then administered a fluorescent tracer mol- 
ecule into the cisterna magna. In mice lacking 
meningeal lymphatic vessels, the tracer did not 
reach the deep cervical lymph nodes, to which 
the meningeal lymphatics normally drain. 
Similarly, injection of tracers into the brain 
parenchyma showed reduced ISF drainage 
into deep cervical lymph nodes. Previous work 
has shown’ that injecting high concentrations 
of tracer into CSF can cause the diffusion of 
tracer into the brain along blood vessels — but 
this transport was also reduced. The authors 
confirmed these results through several alter- 
native approaches: using different tracers; sur- 
gically closing off drainage to the deep cervical 
lymph nodes; and examining mice genetically 
engineered so that their lymphatic-vessel 
development was impaired. 

Destruction of the meningeal lymphatics 
also led to deficits in spatial orientation and 
fear memory. The brain’s hippocampus 
has a key role in these behaviours, and the 
researchers found changes in gene expression 
in this region resembling those seen in neu- 
rodegenerative disorders. Collectively, these 
experiments suggest that drainage of brain ISF 
and CSF by the meningeal lymphatics is neces- 
sary for proper cognitive function. 

These findings also raise an interesting ques- 
tion: where did the injected tracers go? One 
study" has shown that tracers injected into the 
cisterna magna are primarily transported into 
the blood, and only secondarily into the lym- 
phatic system. Simultaneous measurements 
of tracer movements into the meningeal lym- 
phatics, other lymphatic vessels (for instance in 
the neck) and the blood might reveal whether 
impairment of the meningeal lymphatics leads 
to a shift in the pathways used to control brain 
proteostasis, increasing transvascular removal 
of waste products across the blood-brain bar- 
rier (Fig. 1), or their drainage into the venous 
system in the meninges’. 

Da Mesquita et al. next observed an 
ageing-induced decrease in the diameter 
and coverage of meningeal lymphatic ves- 
sels, and decreased drainage of tracers from 
the ISF and CSF into deep cervical lymph 
nodes. Lymphatic-vessel growth in mice is 
promoted by a signalling pathway involv- 
ing vascular endothelial growth factor C 
(VEGF-C) and its receptor VEGFR3, whereas 
impairments in the pathway lead to a loss of 
meningeal lymphatic vessels’. Furthermore, 
treatment with VEGF-C increases the diam- 
eter of meningeal lymphatic vessels, improv- 
ing lymphatic drainage*. Consistent with 
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Figure 1 | Regulation of waste clearance in the brain. a, The brain does not have its own lymphatic 
vessels to manage the clearance of waste. Proteins and waste are transported from the brain's interstitial 
fluid (ISF) along blood-vessel walls to reach the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) in a space within the meninges 
— membranes that cover the brain. Da Mesquita et al.° report that lymphatic vessels in the meninges 
drain CSF and ISF containing waste products. b, In a healthy mouse brain, lymphatic drainage of both 
fluids requires signalling between vascular endothelial growth factor C (VEGF-C) and its receptor 
VEGFR3 on lymphatic endothelial cells lining the wall of meningeal lymphatic vessels. The protein 
amyloid-6 (AB), which is associated with Alzheimer’s disease, is primarily removed from the ISF by 
blood vessels. c, During ageing, both vessel systems can become impaired. The diameter of the meningeal 
lymphatic vessels decreases, causing decreased waste clearance by this route. This defect, along with 
impaired clearance by blood vessels, leads to AB accumulation in the brain. 


these findings, the authors showed that local 
delivery of the Vegf-c gene into the cisterna 
magna of old mice using a virus restored the 
drainage of CSF tracer into deep cervical 
lymph nodes. This change was accompanied by 
restoration of spatial orientation in old mice. 

Age-related impairments in transvascular 
clearance of waste have been implicated in 
the accumulation of amyloid-f protein in 
the brain”'”'* — a hallmark of Alzheimer’s 
disease. Da Mesquita and colleagues inves- 
tigated the effects of ablating the meningeal 
lymphatics in two mouse models of Alzhei- 
mer’s disease, in which amyloid-f protein is 
produced in neurons and secreted into the 
ISE. Ablation led to amyloid-B accumula- 
tion in the meninges, accelerated amyloid-B 
deposition in the brain parenchyma and cog- 
nitive deficits. The authors also showed that 
amyloid-6 had accumulated in the menin- 
ges of people who had Alzheimer’s disease, 
pointing to the potential relevance of these 
findings for humans. 

Notably, the researchers found that the 
mouse models did not develop any appar- 
ent structural or functional changes in the 
meningeal lymphatics at the time when 
amyloid-f deposition in the brain paren- 
chyma first became apparent. Viral delivery 
of Vegf-c at this time point could not prevent 
the cognitive impairments in either model, 


suggesting that the early amyloid-B deposition 
and cognitive impairments in these animals 
were caused by disruption in another clear- 
ance pathway — most likely transvascular 
clearance. As transvascular-clearance routes 
gradually deteriorate with age, an increasing 
burden is probably put on the meningeal lym- 
phatic system. Ifthe capacity of the lymphatic 
system is reached, this might lead to faulty 
lymphatic drainage of amyloid-6 and other 
proteins from the ISF and CSF (Fig. 1). Thus, a 
dynamic relationship between the meningeal 
lymphatics and blood vessels seems to regulate 
proteostasis in the brain. 

Future work should aim to improve our 
understanding of waste-clearance pathways 
from the brain, how the ISF and CSF drain 
into the meningeal lymphatics, and how these 
lymphatic vessels interact with the blood ves- 
sels at the blood-brain barrier. Such analy- 
ses will open up fresh directions for research 
into cognition, neurodegeneration and Alz- 
heimer’s disease. Da Mesquita et al. showed 
that strategies that promote local growth of 
lymphatic vessels have the potential to improve 
clearance by meningeal lymphatics to rebuild 
brain proteostasis, and might lessen amyloid-f 
deposition. It remains to be determined 
whether treatments directed at the meningeal 
lymphatics can also improve the impaired func- 
tion of blood vessels with age, and whether 
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enhancing clearance at the blood-brain barrier 
can improve lymphatic drainage function. m 
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Stable and switchable 
polarization in 2D 


The electric polarization of materials called ferroelectrics is often suppressed 
by an internal electric field, limiting uses for these materials. The discovery of a 
thin-film ferroelectric that is resistant to this field represents a major advance. 


TURAN BIROL 


aterials known as ferroelectrics have 
M:: macroscopic, switchable electric 

polarization that can be controlled 
by an external electric field’. This strong 
coupling to electric fields, however, is also the 
bane of ferroelectrics. Electric charges that 
accumulate on the surfaces of these materials 
produce an internal electric field called a 
depolarization field that, if not mitigated by 
external electrodes, is often large enough to 
suppress the polarization completely. Writing 
in Physical Review Letters, Xiao et al.” report 
the observation of ferroelectricity that is invul- 
nerable to the depolarization field in thin films 
of indium selenide (In,Se,). This feature results 
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from an atypical mechanism that drives the 
ferroelectricity in indium selenide, and opens 
the way for both the discovery of other ferro- 
electrics and further applications for them. 
Ferroelectric polarization originates 
from an asymmetric distribution of atoms 
in a material's crystal structure — positively 
charged ions and negatively charged ions are 
slightly shifted from a symmetric distribu- 
tion, in opposite directions’ (Fig. 1). However, 
this arrangement of atoms produces charges 
on the material’s surface, and these charges 
generate a depolarization field that opposes 
the polarization. In thin-film ferroelectrics, 
if the polarization is perpendicular to the 
plane of the film — the preferable direction 
for applications — the depolarization field is 
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Figure 1 | Ferroelectric polarization. The electric polarization of materials called ferroelectrics 
originates from the fact that positively charged ions and negatively charged ions are slightly shifted 

from a symmetric distribution (dotted circles) in opposite directions (coloured arrows). The surfaces of 
ferroelectrics are negatively or positively charged owing to the presence of unpaired ions. Such charges 
produce an electric field known as a depolarization field that usually suppresses the polarization, limiting 
applications for these materials. Xiao et al.’ report a ferroelectric in which covalent bonds (not shown) 
between ions are sufficiently strong that the depolarization field cannot suppress the polarization. 
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usually strong enough to suppress the polari- 
zation completely. This suppression limits the 
potential uses of ferroelectrics in, for example, 
computer memories* and semiconductor- 
based electronic devices’. 

The most commonly studied ferroelectrics 
are perovskite oxides such as barium titanate 
(BaTiO,). In this archetypal ferroelectric, the 
driving force behind the polarization is the 
long-range electrostatic (Coulomb) inter- 
action between atoms. Covalent bonds, which 
involve the sharing of electron pairs between 
atoms, play a smaller part than the Coulomb 
interaction in determining the material’s 
ferroelectricity’. 

Xiao and colleagues instead studied 
indium selenide, which is a chalcogenide — 
a compound based on one of the elements in 
the same group of the periodic table as oxy- 
gen. Going down this group, from oxygen 
to sulfur to selenium, an atom’s tendency to 
attract electrons in a chemical bond towards 
itself decreases. As a result, bonds have a more 
strongly covalent character in sulfides and sele- 
nides than in oxides, and have a larger effect on 
the compound's properties. 

Indium selenide is a two-dimensional 
material that consists of five alternating indium 
and selenium layers, in which the indium-sele- 
nium bonds are strongly covalent. Previous 
theoretical work showed that there are many 
long-lived atomic configurations of indium 
selenide that differ in the local bonding environ- 
ment of the ions in the material's central layers’. 
This work also predicted that the ferroelectric 
polarization in indium selenide is driven by 
local covalent bonds, rather than by long-range 
interactions, and that these bonds are strong 
enough to prevent the depolarization field from 
suppressing the polarization — even in thin 
films that are 3 nanometres thick (equivalent 
to about three sheets of indium selenide), like 
those of Xiao and colleagues. 

Xiao et al. synthesized their films using 
both exfoliation (the removal of sheets from a 
bulk material) and a technique known as van 
der Waals epitaxial growth, which is an ideal 
method for growing materials that, like indium 
selenide, have weakly bound layers*. Using 
imaging tools such as piezoresponse force 
microscopy, the authors observed a polariza- 
tion perpendicular to the plane of the film that 
is stable at temperatures of up to 700 kelvin. 
They also detected switching of this polariza- 
tion at room temperature when an electric field 
was applied. 


IMAGE: D. J. RIZZO ET AL./NATURE 


This is not the first report of ferroelectricity 
ina thin film of a chalcogenide. It is, however, 
the first observation of an out-of-plane polari- 
zation in an atomically thin chalcogenide film 
that is stable without electrodes mitigating the 
depolarization field. Such a feature, along with 
the stability of the polarization at high temper- 
atures, makes indium selenide promising for 
applications. Now that a chalcogenide has been 
discovered that has persistent out-of-plane 
polarization, and in which the mechanism of 
ferroelectricity is known, we will definitely 
hear more about chalcogenide ferroelectrics 
in the coming years. 

One previously known group of ferro- 
electrics that are impervious to the depolari- 
zation field are the ‘improper’ ferroelectrics. 
In these materials, the emergence of the polari- 
zation can be considered to be a side effect of 
some other structural transition’. However, 
rather than being an improper ferroelectric, 
indium selenide is more likely to be a member 
ofa special group of proper ferroelectrics: the 
hyperferroelectrics. Such materials have been 
studied in detail using theoretical approaches’, 
but their polarization has not yet been experi- 
mentally shown to be switchable. 

Hyperferroelectricity was originally pre- 
dicted to exist in a group of compounds contain- 
ing three different elements that, like indium 
selenide, have a polarization driven by covalent 
bonds’. In these compounds, the Born effec- 
tive charges (the changes in polarization with 
respect to the amount by which atoms are dis- 
placed) are smaller than those in typical oxide 
ferroelectrics. As a result, hyperferroelectrics are 
more resistant to the depolarization field than 
are their oxide counterparts. So far, indium 
selenide has not been confirmed as a hyperfer- 
roelectric. But if indium selenide were found to 
be the first hyperferroelectric that contains only 
two elements, this could lead to the discovery of 
other 2D chalcogenide ferroelectrics. 

Xiao and colleagues’ study shows that 2D 
chalcogenides must be taken seriously in the 
search for ferroelectrics for technological 
applications. But it also emphasizes how little 
is known about the ferroelectricity in this fam- 
ily of materials, compared with the perovskite 
oxides. The authors’ results should also be 
considered in the context of the increasing 
interest in the electronic properties of 2D 
chalcogenides, which can involve exotic phe- 
nomena such as quantum spin Hall physics 
and Weyl semimetals. Future work will surely 
study the coupling between these phenomena 
and the polarization, because it could enable 
different electronic phases to be controlled 
using electric fields. = 
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Designer topology in 
graphene nanoribbons 


In materials known as graphene nanoribbons, topological states can be precisely 
engineered and probed, providing an experimental platform for studying 
electronic topology. SEE LETTERS P.204 & p.209 


KATHARINA J. FRANKE & FELIX VON OPPEN 


sheets of carbon atoms known as 

graphene have captured researchers’ 
imaginations. Last year, it was predicted that 
electronic states in narrow strips of graphene — 
dubbed graphene nanoribbons — could have 
different topologies depending on the width 
of the strip’. On pages 204 and 209, respec- 
tively, Rizzo et al.* and Gréning et al.’ report 
experiments that confirm this prediction. Their 
results show that graphene nanoribbons pro- 
vide a flexible and highly precise platform for 
designing and fabricating materials that have 
what is known as a non-trivial topology. The 
authors suggest that such materials could be 


more than a decade, two-dimensional 


used to realize desired exotic topological states 
for quantum technologies. 

We learn in school that materials can differ 
starkly in their electrical properties. The dif- 
ference between conductors and insulators 
is rooted in the states that are available to the 
electrons in these materials. In conductors, 
such as metals, electrons can move freely 
because available states exist at arbitrar- 
ily low energies. By contrast, the electrons 
in insulators are effectively localized, and do 
not conduct electricity unless they are pro- 
vided with sufficient energy to overcome an 
energy gap. 

This understanding of conductors and 
insulators was an early triumph for the applica- 
tion of quantum theory to materials. However, 


Figure 1 | A graphene nanoribbon. a, Rizzo et al.” and Gréning et al.” synthesized strips of graphene 

(a two-dimensional form of carbon) known as graphene nanoribbons (black). The nanoribbons 
alternated in width such that the topologies of electronic states in the narrow sections (white) and 

wide sections (blue) were trivial and non-trivial, respectively. The authors report localized topological 
electronic states at the junctions (blue lines) between narrow and wide sections, and at the ends (red lines) 
of the nanoribbons. b, This micrograph shows one end ofa nanoribbon studied by Rizzo and colleagues. 


Scale bar, 1 nanometre. 
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over the past decade or so, researchers have 
learnt that this picture needs to be amended 
in fundamental ways. This realization has 
led to the discovery of materials known as 
topological insulators, which are insulating in 
their interior but robustly conducting on their 
boundaries*. Correspondingly, these materi- 
als have an energy gap in their interior, but are 
gapless on their boundaries. This behaviour 
reflects beautiful, albeit somewhat abstract, 
topological properties of the materials’ 
electronic states. 

Rizzo et al. and Groning et al. have experi- 
mentally demonstrated that graphene 
nanoribbons can be used to produce such 
topological states. Defect-free graphene nano- 
ribbons can be grown on metallic substrates in 
a remarkably flexible manner”. Starting with 
cleverly designed precursor molecules, the 
nanoribbons’ terminations and widths can 
be controlled with single-atom precision. The 
authors used this synthesis technique to grow 
nanoribbons that alternate in width (Fig. 1a). 

The widths were chosen such that the 
nanoribbons consist of alternating topo- 
logically trivial and non-trivial segments. 
Whenever two materials of different topology 
are brought into contact, gapless states must 
form at the interface. Consequently, such states 
are produced at the junctions between the 
nanoribbon segments. Because nanoribbons 
are essentially one-dimensional, each of these 
gapless junction states is simply an individual 
electron orbital localized in the vicinity of 
the intersection. 

But the topology of the nanoribbons 
does not stop here. Rizzo et al. and Gréning 
et al. used the junction states as building 
blocks to engineer yet another system. This 
system is closely related to an archetypal 
model of electronic topology known as the 
Su-Schrieffer-Heeger (SSH) model, which 
emerged in the late 1970s from the study of 
organic conductors such as polyacetylene®. 

Although the SSH model is simple, it has 
remarkable properties. In particular, a finite 
chain of electronic orbitals described by the 
SSH model can have gapless topological states 
localized at its ends. The crucial ingredient in 
the model is an alternation of weak and strong 
bonds between neighbouring electron orbitals. 

In the authors’ nanoribbons, adjacent 
gapless junction states straddle narrow or wide 
regions of the material. The coupling of these 
states is stronger across the wide regions than 
across the narrow regions, producing exactly 
the bond alternation that underlies the SSH 
model. Such a coupling is therefore expected 
to generate topological states at the ends of the 
nanoribbons, assuming that these materials are 
suitably designed’. 

Rizzo et al. and Gréning et al. confirmed 
this theoretical prediction to an impressive 
degree. The authors used a combination 
of scanning tunnelling microscopy and 
spectroscopy to probe and visualize the elec- 
tronic properties of the nanoribbons with 


atomic-scale spatial resolution (Fig. 1b). They 
observed the junction states — which formed 
broadened energy bands as a result of their 
coupling — and the end states associated with 
the bond alternation. Of note is the fact that 
the authors grew and probed their nanorib- 
bons ona highly conducting gold substrate, 
which effectively weakens the electric forces 
between the electrons in the nanoribbons. 
Without such a conducting substrate, these 
forces could be substantial, and might produce 
additional interesting physics’. 

Beyond fabricating these specific nano- 
ribbons and exploring their electronic 
topologies, the two studies reveal several key 
insights. For instance, the production of topo- 
logical electronic materials is often hampered 
by sample imperfections. Frequently, defects 
induce a large internal conductivity, even if 
the material is nominally a topological insula- 
tor. This problem is particularly severe in 1D 
systems, in which the electrons cannot circum- 
vent defects. Such systems are often fabricated 
using a top-down approach, in which the 
materials are patterned from larger structures. 
A promising avenue for alleviating the issue of 
sample imperfections is to produce the systems 
by means ofa bottom-up method, such as that 


used by the authors, in which the materials are 
made by chemical processes. 

These studies also highlight the potential of 
using topological boundary states for materi- 
als engineering. This idea can be extended to 
higher dimensions than the authors’ 1D sys- 
tem, for instance to periodic ‘superlattices’ 
made of alternating topologically trivial and 
non-trivial layers. Finally, the authors suggest 
that, when in contact with a superconductor, 
the nanoribbons could act as a topological 
superconductor — another fascinating class 
of topological electronic state that might have 
applications in quantum computing. = 
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Making mitochondrial 
DNA is inflammatory 


Activation of the inflammasome protein complex in immune cells is a key step 
that triggers an innate immune response. It emerges that the synthesis and 
oxidation of mitochondrial DNA drives this activation step. SEE ARTICLE P.198 


MICHAEL P. MURPHY 


he innate immune response mounts a 
defence when immune cells recognize 
general hallmarks of infection, such as 
lipopolysaccharide (LPS) molecules, which 
are present in many types of bacterium. How- 
ever, the inappropriate unleashing of an innate 
immune response can lead to autoimmune dis- 
orders. Gaining a better understanding of how 
innate immune responses are regulated might 
lead to improvements in clinical treatments 
for such disorders. On page 198, Zhong et al.' 
report that DNA synthesis in organelles called 
mitochondria has a key role in triggering an 
innate immune response 
Mitochondria can regulate how immune 
cells respond to infection and tissue damage. 
For example, these organelles can produce 
pro- or anti-inflammatory signals by alter- 
ing the levels of metabolites produced in the 
Krebs cycle*’, or by changing the level of pro- 
duction of reactive oxygen species (ROS)*”. 
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More and more examples are being found 
of mitochondrial functions being repur- 
posed in unexpected ways to contribute to 
inflammatory signalling’. 

The inflammasome is a multiprotein 
complex that assembles in immune cells dur- 
ing an innate immune response. It provides 
defensive functions when the inflammas- 
ome-associated enzyme caspase-1 cleaves 
and activates inflammatory proteins such as 
IL-1. Inflammasomes that contain the pro- 
tein NLRP3 can form in immune cells called 
macrophages, and the initial steps in the 
assembly or priming of this type of inflam- 
masome are reasonably well understood: if 
LPS binds to the receptor protein TLR4 on the 
macrophage surface, there is an increase in 
signalling by the NF-«B pathway. This causes 
an increase in expression of NLRP3 and of the 
precursor form of IL-1. 

However, the process that triggers 
inflammasome activation, which occurs 
when the enzyme caspase-1 is recruited to 


the inflammasome and aids the production 
of inflammatory proteins, is not fully under- 
stood. It was puzzling that many highly diverse 
molecular cues can trigger this step. Yet hints 
from experimental studies have suggested that 
these cues might ultimately act through a mito- 
chondrial pathway associated with high levels of 
mitochondrial ROS**” — which are required to 
oxidize mitochondrial DNA — and the release 
of oxidized mitochondrial DNA, which binds to 
the inflammasome’. 

The binding of mitochondrial DNA to an 
NLRP3-containing inflammasome is essential 
for inflammasome activation”"’. Zhong and 
colleagues studied mice to assess whether the 
availability of this mitochondrial DNA might 
regulate inflammation. The authors engi- 
neered animals so that their immune cells lack 
the protein TFAM, which is required for mito- 
chondrial DNA replication. This led to a loss 
of mitochondrial DNA, resulting in defective 
inflammasome activation. When the authors 
transferred synthetic oxidized mitochondrial 
DNA into macrophage cells grown in vitro 
from the animals lacking TFAM, this trig- 
gered inflammasome activation in response 
to an LPS signal. 

The authors investigated how mitochon- 
drial sensing of innate-immunity triggers 
might lead to mitochondrial-DNA synthesis. 
They report that LPS binding to TLR4 acti- 
vates a pathway that drives expression of the 
enzyme CMPK2, which is required to produce 
the nucleotide cytidine triphosphate (CTP) 
(Fig. 1). Zhong and colleagues engineered 
mouse macrophage cells to lack CMPK2, 
and found that such cells were deficient in 
inflammasome activation. It is unknown how 
CMPK2 and the mitochondrial CTP pool 
operate as a control point for mitochondrial- 
DNA synthesis in macrophages. 

To track newly made mitochondrial DNA, 
the authors introduced a labelled build- 
ing block of DNA into macrophage cells 
grown in vitro. When these cells received an 
inflammasome-activating cue, such as LPS, 
newly made DNA was found to be associated 
with the inflammasome, and DNA-sequence 
analysis confirmed its mitochondrial ori- 
gin. Intriguingly, the authors did not find 
evidence that the oxidized DNA had to be 
mitochondrial DNA to bind to the inflam- 
masome. The introduction of oxidized 
nuclear DNA could do the job just as well, 
suggesting that oxidized DNA is the key signal. 

Zhong and colleagues’ work fills in the 
gap between the priming and activation of 
the inflammasome by indicating that newly 
synthesized mitochondrial DNA can give rise 
to oxidized mitochondrial DNA fragments 
that exit the organelle to activate NLRP3- 
containing inflammasomes. Their core con- 
clusions are convincing; however, the solidity 
of these findings inevitably focuses our atten- 
tion on those points that are still uncertain. 
One intriguing issue is the nature of the newly 
synthesized mitochondrial DNA. The authors’ 
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Figure 1 | Newly synthesized oxidized 
mitochondrial DNA triggers inflammasome 
activation. The inflammasome is a multiprotein 
complex that has a key role in generating a defence 
response and is found in immune cells such as 
macrophages. How inflammasomes that contain 
the protein NLRP3 are activated was not fully 
understood. Zhong et al.' studied inflammasome 
activation in mice and report that, when 
macrophages sense a foreign molecular cue, levels 
of the enzyme CMPK2 increase. CMPK2 localizes 
to an organelle called a mitochondrion and drives 
an increase in the levels of the nucleotide cytidine 
triphosphate (CTP). This event is linked to synthesis 
of mitochondrial DNA, and this freshly generated 
DNA is thought to be oxidized (O denotes 
oxidized DNA) by reactive oxygen species (ROS). 
The authors find that oxidized DNA exits the 
mitochondrion, binds to the NLRP3-containing 
inflammasome and activates it. This leads to the 
production of inflammatory proteins such as IL-1. 


findings suggest that this is produced by the 
polymerase enzyme that normally replicates 
mitochondrial DNA, but it is unclear whether 
the entire mitochondrial DNA sequence is 
replicated or whether replication terminates 
prematurely once sufficient DNA is made to 
generate an inflammatory signal. And is newly 
formed mitochondrial DNA particularly sus- 
ceptible to oxidative damage? Could it be that 
the newly synthesized DNA lacks protection 
from the nucleoid proteins that normally bind 
to mitochondrial DNA, thereby increasing its 
exposure to ROS? 

The authors incorporated the oxidized 
nucleotide 8-hydroxy-2’-deoxyguanosine 
into cells grown in vitro as a way to generate 
oxidized mitochondrial DNA. This type of 
nucleotide is frequently found in oxidized 
DNA, but there are many other types of 
oxidative DNA modification, and it would 
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be interesting to explore which of these can 
activate inflammasomes. 

How do the ROS needed for DNA oxidation 
arise? The tacit assumption is that non-specific 
organelle damage generates ROS. Yet this is 
debatable". I suspect that the mitochondrial 
ROS production during NLRP3-inflamma- 
some activation might be just as regulated 
as the process of mitochondrial DNA syn- 
thesis. Perhaps the succinate molecules that 
accumulate after LPS stimulation are oxidized 
to drive mitochondrial ROS production’. 

Another area worthy of future investiga- 
tion is how oxidized mitochondrial DNA is 
released into the cytoplasm. The authors make 
the plausible proposal that a large mitochon- 
drial pore might provide an exit route. One 
candidate is the mitochondrial permeability 
transition pore, which forms in response to 
increased levels of ROS'’*. However, there are 
also other possibilities to consider: for exam- 
ple, mitochondria can release microvesicles 
containing oxidized DNA and protein”. 

The authors insights into the activation of 
NLRP3-containing inflammasomes immedi- 
ately suggest targets for the development of 
anti-inflammatory drugs. One area to explore 
is inhibition of CMPK2 during inflamma- 
tion, and other parts of the pathway that the 
authors uncovered are worth considering as 
targets, too. 

This finding of yet another fascinating link 
between mitochondria and inflammatory sig- 
nalling in the innate immune system might 
reflect the organelle’s early evolutionary origins 
as a bacterial cell. This inherent otherness could 
give mitochondria a head start in being recog- 
nized as foreign by the innate immune system. 

On page 238, Dhir et al."* report that the 
release of double-stranded RNA from mito- 
chondria acts as an antiviral signal. This pro- 
vides an additional example that the release of 
mitochondrial nucleic acids to the cytoplasm 
can act as a signal that triggers a defence 
response. m 
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Coherent spin- photon coupling using a 
resonant exchange qubit 


A. J. Landig!**, J. V. Koski!, P. Scarlino!, U. C. Mendes’, A. Blais”, C. Reichl!, W. Wegscheider!, A. Wallraff!, K. Ensslin! & T. Ihn! 


Electron spins hold great promise for quantum computation because of their long coherence times. Long-distance 
coherent coupling of spins is a crucial step towards quantum information processing with spin qubits. One approach 
to realizing interactions between distant spin qubits is to use photons as carriers of quantum information. Here we 
demonstrate strong coupling between single microwave photons in a niobium titanium nitride high-impedance resonator 
and a three-electron spin qubit (also known as a resonant exchange qubit) in a gallium arsenide device consisting of 
three quantum dots. We observe the vacuum Rabi mode splitting of the resonance of the resonator, which is a signature 
of strong coupling; specifically, we observe a coherent coupling strength of about 31 megahertz and a qubit decoherence 
rate of about 20 megahertz. We can tune the decoherence electrostatically to obtain a minimal decoherence rate of around 
10 megahertz for a coupling strength of around 23 megahertz. We directly measure the dependence of the qubit- photon 
coupling strength on the tunable electric dipole moment of the qubit using the ‘AC Stark’ effect. Our demonstration 
of strong qubit-photon coupling for a three-electron spin qubit is an important step towards coherent long-distance 


coupling of spin qubits. 


The ability to transmit quantum information over long distances is 
desirable for quantum information processors’. Circuit quantum 
electrodynamics provides a well-established platform for connecting 
distant qubits?: microwave photons in a superconducting waveguide 
resonator couple to the electric dipole moment of multiple qubits, 
which are fabricated close to the resonator. Strong qubit-photon 
coupling has been realized with superconducting qubits? and, recently, 
the coherence properties of charge qubits in semiconductor quantum 
dots have improved sufficiently to enable strong coupling*®. Even 
better coherence is expected by transferring the quantum information 
from electron charge to spin”’®. However, this approach comes with 
a major challenge because the coupling of photons to spins is sev- 
eral orders of magnitude weaker than their coupling to charge’. This 
challenge can be overcome by introducing an electric dipole moment 
to the spin states. For single-electron spin qubits, spin and charge are 
coupled by using materials with strong spin-orbit coupling", devices 
with ferromagnetic leads'’ or a magnetic-field gradient generated by 
an on-chip micromagnet!*"'*. A different approach is realized in the 
resonant exchange qubit!>~!°, in which the spin exchange interaction 
couples two states with an equal three-electron charge distribution and 
equal total spin, but different spin arrangements. This interaction also 
gives rise to an electrical dipole moment that enables coherent qubit- 
photon coupling. Here, we implement such a three-electron spin qubit 
in a circuit quantum electrodynamics architecture*™”! hosted in GaAs 
and achieve strong spin-photon coupling, as evident from the observa- 
tion of vacuum Rabi mode splitting. Both the spin decoherence and the 
qubit-photon coupling strength can be controlled electrostatically””. 


Quantum device 

In Fig. 1a, b we show optical and scanning electron micrographs 
of our hybrid quantum device. Electrons are trapped in a triple- 
quantum-dot structure by electrostatic confinement created by 
gold gates (Fig. 1b) on top of a GaAs/AlGaAs heterostructure. 
The heterostructure hosts a two-dimensional electron gas 90 nm 


below the surface of the triple-quantum-dot region, which has a 
mobility of = 3.2 x 10° cm? V~! s~! and an electron density of 
Ne=2.2 x 10!! cm~? at 4.2 K. The electrostatic potentials of the left, 
middle and right quantum dots are tuned using the respective plunger- 
gate voltages V;, Vy and Vp. A quantum point contact acts as a charge 
sensor that allows us to determine the charge configuration of the triple 
quantum dot. We operate the triple quantum dot as a three-electron 
spin qubit!, as discussed in detail below. 

To couple the qubit to microwave photons, the plunger gate of the 
left quantum dot extends to the superconducting microwave resonator 
(Fig. 1a). The left plunger gate is also DC-biased via a resistive gold line, 
which is connected to the field anti-node of the centre conductor of the 
resonator. The coupling strength g, between qubit and resonator pho- 
tons is proportional to the square root of the characteristic impedance 
of the resonator Giz, )®3. It is enhanced by fabricating the resonator, 
as shown in Fig. 1a, from a thin (about 15 nm) and narrow (roughly 
300 nm) centre conductor made of the high-kinetic-inductance mate- 
rial NbTiN*, We estimate Z, = JL,/C, © 1.3kQ, with L;~150H m7! 
(C\~90 pF m!) the inductance (capacitance) of the resonator per unit 
length, which results in an enhancement in the coupling strength by a 
factor of five compared to a standard impedance-matched Z, =50 2 
resonator. Our choice of material and design allows us to operate the 
resonator in the presence of an external magnetic field applied parallel 
to the plane of the resonator”. In the experiments described here, we 
apply a magnetic field of Bex, =200 mT. 


Strong spin-qubit-photon coupling 

To demonstrate strong coupling of the spin qubit with a microwave 
photon, we first detune the transition frequency of the qubit from the 
resonance frequency of the resonator. In this detuned situation, we 
determine a resonator resonance frequency of v,=4.38 GHz anda 
line width of «/(27) =47.1 MHz at an average photon occupation of 
less than 1 (see inset of Fig. 1c). When the spin qubit is tuned into 
resonance with the resonator, we observe two distinct peaks in the 
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Fig. 1 | Hybrid quantum device and vacuum Rabi splitting. a, Optical 
micrograph of the device split into three parts, showing the resonator, 
which is capacitively coupled to the input and output transmission lines. 
The region for the DC bias of gate L (see b) that connects to the centre 

of the resonator is indicated as a dashed black rectangle. b, False-colour 
scanning electron micrograph of the gate structure defined by electron 
beam lithography. The two white gates are kept at zero voltage in our 
experiments. The gate highlighted in orange is electrically connected to the 
resonator. The approximate positions of the left, middle and right quantum 
dots are indicated by dashed white circles; their corresponding plunger 
gates are labelled ‘L, ‘M and ‘R. The right plunger gate is biased with both 
DC and microwave (RF) signals. The triple quantum dot and quantum 
point contact (QPC) have separate ohmic source contacts (Stan and 
Sgpc) and a common drain contact (D). c, Resonator transmission 
(A/Ao)* as a function of resonator probe frequency vy for the uncoupled 
(blue, inset) and coupled (red, main plot) configuration, showing 
vacuum Rabi mode splitting as a result of strong spin-photon coupling. 
The standard deviation of repeated measurements is indicated 

by the shaded region. The qubit parameters for the coupled configuration 
are specified in Fig. 4. The solid black lines are fits to an input-output 
model’. 


transmission spectrum (Fig. 1c). This splitting of the resonance of 
the resonator into two well-separated peaks, known as vacuum Rabi 
mode splitting, is the characteristic signature of strong coherent hybrid- 
ization of a single microwave photon in the resonator and the spin 
qubit in the triple quantum dot. From a fit of the vacuum Rabi split- 
ting to an input-output model”, we extract a qubit-photon coupling 
strength of g,/(27) =31.4+0.3 MHz and a qubit decoherence rate of 
2/(27) = 19.6 £0.5 MHz. These values confirm that our quantum 
device operates in the strong coupling regime, which is supported by 
the fact that the approximate peak separation is larger than the widths 
of peaks, 2g, > «/2 + 72. This is our main result; we provide more 
details on how it was achieved below. 


Triple-quantum- dot spin qubit 

The spin qubit is formed by tuning the triple quantum dot into the 
three-electron regime. In Fig. 2a we show the charge stability diagram 
of the triple quantum dot, as measured by the charge detector. Regions 
with different charge configurations (k, I, m) are indicated, where the 
integers k, ] and m express the number of electrons in the three dots. The 
qubit operation point is located in the narrow (1, 1, 1) region between 
the (2, 0, 1) and (1, 0, 2) regions. As illustrated in Fig. 2b, we introduce 
an asymmetry parameter ¢ and a detuning parameter A to quantify dif- 
ferences in the energies E(i) of the three relevant charge configurations 
iin the absence of interdot tunnelling: ¢ = [E(2, 0, 1) — E(1, 0, 2)]/2 and 
A=E(1, 1, 1) — [E(2, 0, 1) + E(1, 0, 2)]/2. Both parameters are tuned 
experimentally using the plunger-gate voltages: € increases by increas- 
ing V; and decreasing Vp, whereas A increases by increasing V;, and 
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Fig. 2 | Spin-qubit operation regime. a, Differential quantum point 
contact current dIgp-/dx, where = Vi—Va— Voges, x» a8 a function of 
different combinations of plunger gate voltages Vy and Vr. Vogis,x and Votts,y 
are voltage offsets in the x and y directions. b, Schematic of the triple 
quantum dot, defining the asymmetry and detuning parameters ¢ and A, 
respectively. The three grey lines indicate the possible energy levels for the 
addition of the third electron. c, Illustration of the three electron states in 
the triple quantum dot that form the spin qubit. The states mix via tunnel 
couplings t; and t,. d, Eigenenergies E/t of the system illustrated in c as a 
function of ¢/t for A/t = —2 and symmetric tunnel coupling = t,=t. 
Dashed lines indicate the energy of the charge states (2, 0, 1) and (1, 0, 2) 
for t= t,=0. The dash-dotted line is the eigenenergy of the S= 3/2, 

S,= 1/2 state, which does not couple to any of the other states 
(Supplementary Information, section $1). This line also corresponds to the 
energy of the (1, 1, 1) states for t}=t,=0. The spin-qubit states |0,) (blue) 
and |1,) (red) are highlighted. e Probabilities P(,1,1) (solid lines), P(2,0,1) 
(dashed lines) and P(1,0,2) (dotted lines), as defined in the main text, for 
]0,) (blue) and 14) (red) as a function of A/h. The plot is obtained for 
t/h=9.04 GHz, t,/h=7.99 GHz and ¢/h = —1.03 GHz. The position in 

A/h at which Fig. 1c was recorded is indicated by the yellow line. 


Vp while decreasing Vy. Other charge configurations are not relevant, 
because the charging energies of the quantum dots are of the order of 
1 meV (240 GHz), much larger than the thermal energy kgT =3 peV 
(620 MHz) for our experiments, which were performed at an electronic 
temperature of T= 30 mK (and where kg is the Boltzmann constant). 

In general, there are eight different spin configurations for three 
spins. For the asymmetric charge configurations (2, 0, 1) and (1, 0, 2), 
the three triplet states within the doubly occupied dots do not play a 
part because the singlet-triplet splitting of roughly 1 meV (240 GHz) 
is much larger than the temperature’. This leaves us with two relevant 
spin configurations for each of the two asymmetric charge configura- 
tions. Two of them, each with a z component of total spin of S,= 1/2, 
are depicted in the top row of Fig. 2c. The other two are obtained by 
flipping the spin in the singly occupied dot, giving S, = —1/2. These 
spin configurations of the asymmetric charge configurations couple 
by tunnelling to the spin configurations of the (1, 1, 1) charge config- 
uration. The qubit states are formed by a coherent superposition of 
the five basis states with S,= 1/2 (Fig. 2c)!°. An equivalent set of basis 
states with S,=—1/2, which differs only in the Zeeman energy, exists 
but is not depicted. Mixing of these different S, states by an Overhauser 
field of about 5 mT’ is suppressed by the much larger externally applied 
magnetic field. The (1, 1, 1) states couple via the exchange interaction 
between electrons in neighbouring dots: an electron in the middle dot 
can be exchanged with an electron of opposite spin in the left or right 
dot by tunnelling to the asymmetric charge state. 

We do not consider the (1, 1, 1) state with S,=3/2 because, for our 
choice of external magnetic field (Bex: = 200 mT), its energy is more 
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Fig. 3 | Resonator response. a, Contour plot of the normalized qubit 
energy E,/t for symmetric tunnel coupling t as a function of the 
asymmetry and detuning parameters ¢/t and A/t. The energy contours 
probed in b-d are labelled, as is the saddle point in the qubit energy. 
The energetically favoured three-electron charge configurations are also 
indicated. b-d, Phase difference Ad of the signal transmitted through 
the resonator, measured on-resonance for different tunnel-coupling 
configurations ft, and t,. The dashed lines indicate fits to the theoretical 
qubit energy contours (see a). 


than h x 1 GHz higher than the excited-state energy of the qubit (where 
his the Planck constant). It therefore does not form the ground state 
of the system and does not coherently couple via fluctuations in the 
Overhauser field to the qubit states. The S, = 3/2 state becomes relevant 
for Bext > 1 T (see Supplementary Information, section S3). 

The two lowest-energy eigenstates of the system define the ground 
|0,) and the excited |1,) state of the qubit, which has energy 
E,(A, €,tpt,)=E 14) lo.) where f,) is the tunnel coupling between 


the middle dot and the left (right) dot (see Fig. 2d). In the limit 
A < —t,,, the qubit states predominantly have the same charge configu- 
ration—(1, 1, 1)—and are given by|0, ) a |0) =(|1, 1 1)-L 1, T))/Vv2 
and|1,)=|1) =(2It. l, 1)-t tL)“ 1 1))/-/6. (ref. 195 Supple- 
mentary Information, section $1). Because both qubit states have the 
same total spin of 1/2, the finite qubit energy is not determined by an 
external magnetic field but by the exchange interaction (which is pro- 
portional to t?/A) between the |0) and |1) spin states, thus realizing 
the resonant exchange qubit. In this regime, the qubit is minimally 
influenced by charge noise, but also couples weakly to photons. In the 
other extreme (A > t,,,), the qubit states are dominated by different 
charge configurations—(2, 0, 1) and (1, 0, 2)—and are therefore of 
charge character (see Fig. 2e). Such a charge qubit has a strong electric 
dipole moment and is susceptible to charge noise, but also couples more 
strongly to resonator photons. We operate our qubit in the regime 
|A| < t,» in which we quantify the spin and charge character of the 
qubit states as follows: for each of the qubit states |0,) and |1,), we 
define P(1,1,1) to be the sum of the occupation probabilities of the three 
(1, 1, 1) basis states, and P(2,.9,1) and P(,,2) to be the occupation proba- 
bilities of the (2, 0, 1) and (1, 0, 2) states, respectively. These quantities 
depend on A, as depicted in Fig. 2e, in which h, tf, and € are the same 
as for the measurement of the vacuum Rabi mode splitting in Fig. Ic. 
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Fig. 4 | Resonator spectrum at the saddle point in the qubit energy. 

a, Resonator transmission (A/Ao)’ as a function of probe frequency vp, and 
detuning A for ¢/h = —1.03 GHz, t/h = 9.04 GHz and t,/h = 7.99 GHz. 
The arrows indicate the position of the vacuum Rabi mode splitting shown 
in Fig. 1c. b, Resonator transmission as a function of asymmetry ¢ for 
A/h= 0.23 GHz, t/h= 8.25 GHz and t,/h = 8.64 GHz. The dashed lines in 
a and b are the eigenenergies of the coupled qubit-resonator system. 


The value of A/h = —1.44 GHz used for the vacuum Rabi measurement 
is indicated in Fig. 2e by a vertical yellow line, at which point both qubit 
states have a high Pi,,1,1). A majority of the quantum information is 
stored in the spin degree of freedom, providing protection from charge 
decoherence. On the other hand, a finite qubit-photon coupling is 
generated by the admixture with asymmetric charge states*®”', apparent 
as finite P(,0,2) and P(20,1) in Fig. 2e, similarly to other spin-qubit 
implementations”®””. The amount of charge admixture and hence 
the nature of the qubit in our system is electrostatically tunable with 
the parameter A. This is quantified in the spin—photon coupling 
strength g,, which is approximated in our qubit-operation regime as 
g, =[1/2+ V2 /24 x (3+ /3)A/t]g_, where g is the charge-photon 
coupling strength (Supplementary Information, section $2). We obtain 
g-/(2%) =71 MHz from the vacuum Rabi measurement in Fig. 1c. 


Qubit-resonator interaction 

Next we probe the energy spectrum of the qubit with the resonator. 
The theoretically expected lines of constant qubit energy as a function 
of detuning A and asymmetry ¢ are indicated in Fig. 3a. At constant 
and equal tunnel couplings, the qubit energy exhibits a saddle point 
at e= A=0, (labelled in Fig. 3a). At this point, the qubit energy is 
insensitive to dephasing in the ¢ and A directions to first order”. 
To extract contours of qubit energy, we apply a microwave probe 
tone at frequency 1 on-resonance with the resonator (1% =1,), tune 
the qubit energy E, with ¢ and A, and measure the phase of the 
signal that is transmitted through the resonator (Fig. 3b-d). We 
observe a phase shift whenever the qubit and the resonator approach a 
resonance, E,y= hv,. When the resonance is crossed, the phase 
changes sign. Determining these transition points in the e-A plane 
experimentally at fixed tunnel couplings maps the energy contour 
E,(A, €) =hv, reproducing one of the theoretically expected energy 
contours shown in Fig. 3a. We map different energy contours by chang- 
ing the tunnel coupling. This is realized experimentally by changing 
the electrical potential of the gate lines between the plunger gates 
(see Fig. 1b). 

From Fig. 3b to Fig. 3d, we increase the average tunnel coupling to 
map different contour lines of Eq (as labelled in Fig. 3a). We obtain 
the magnitude of both tunnel barriers for Fig. 3b-d from a fit to the 
resonance positions of the phase-response data. A simultaneous fit 
to the three datasets in Fig. 3b-d reduces the number of free para- 
meters (Supplementary Information, section S4) and results in excellent 
agreement between theoretical and measured resonance conditions. 
The tunability of the position of the resonator—qubit resonance via 
the tunnel coupling allows us to observe qubit-photon coupling at the 
saddle point in the qubit energy in Fig. 3c. Note that, as observed in 
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Fig. 5 | Qubit spectroscopy. a, Phase response of the resonator probed on- 
resonance as a function of spectroscopy frequency v, and detuning A, with 
€ set to the minimum of the qubit energy in ¢ (¢ +0), for t//h = 8.10 GHz, 
t,/h=7.86 GHz, a drive-generator power of Pgens = 0.75 nW anda 
resonator photon occupation of less than 1. The theoretically expected 
position of the phase-response minimum is indicated by a dashed line. On 
the right, a Lorentzian with a half-width at half-maximum of $v, (black 
line) is fitted to a cut of the phase response (brown dashed line in the 

main panel; brown points). At the top we show buy (points), which is the 
average of Sv, over five subsequent cuts along A, along with its standard 


Fig. 3d, this point is shifted and the energy contours are tilted for asym- 
metric barriers!’. 

To characterize the strength of the resonator—qubit interaction fur- 
ther, we tune the qubit to a similar tunnel coupling configuration as in 
Fig. 3c, such that qubit and resonator are resonant at the saddle point 
in the qubit energy. We measure the resonator transmission spectra 
as a function of A with ¢ set to the minimum of the qubit energy in 
€ (Fig. 4a), and as a function of < with A set to the maximum of the 
qubit energy in A (Fig. 4b). Both transmission spectra show a clear 
anti-crossing of qubit and resonator over a large range of detuning 
A and asymmetry ¢. This anti-crossing is due to the strong coherent 
hybridization of the spin qubit and single microwave photons in the 
resonator. The eigenenergies of the coupled system are obtained via 
numerical diagonalization of the Jaynes-Cummings Hamiltonian. 
They agree with the experimentally observed transmission maxima 
in Fig. 4a, b. 

The transmission spectra also confirm the saddle point in the qubit 
energy: in Fig. 4a we observe an energy maximum of the qubit around 
A~0; in Fig. 4b the qubit energy has a minimum around ¢ ~0. Note 
that the vacuum Rabi splitting shown in Fig. 1c and discussed above is 
obtained for ¢/h =—1.03 GHz and A/h = —1.44 GHz, as indicated by 
the two arrows in Fig. 4a. 


Tunable qubit coherence and coupling strength 
To characterize the spin qubit further, we now consider the shift in 
the resonator frequency due to qubit-resonator coupling in the disper- 
sive regime, in which the qubit-resonator detuning is much larger than 
the qubit-photon coupling strength”®. In addition to the resonator probe 
tone at frequency Vp = Vy, a spectroscopy tone at frequency V, 
is applied to the right plunger gate, indicated in Fig. 1b. At resonance 
with the qubit (Ey=h1,), the drive excites the qubit from its ground state 
|0,) to the excited state |1,). This results in a dispersive shift 
in the resonator frequency, which we detect as a drop in the phase- 
response signal. By sweeping both the detuning A and the spectroscopy 
frequency v,, with € set to the minimum of the qubit energy in «, 
we trace the spectroscopic qubit signal (Fig. 5a). This signal resembles 
the A dependence of the observed (Fig. 4a) and calculated (Fig. 3a) qubit 
energy and is in good agreement with theory (dashed line in Fig. 5a). 
The qubit decoherence 7y2/(27) is equal to the half-width at half-max- 
imum (6v4) of the spectroscopic dip in the phase signal in the limit of 
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error (error bars). b, Dependence of $v? (with standard errors) on the 
drive-generator power Pgen,s, measured at A/h = —8.03 GHz and with ¢ set 
to the minimum of the qubit energy in ¢, for t/h = 8.74 GHz and 

t,/h = 8.12 GHz. The solid line is a fit to the expected linear dependence. 

c, Extracted qubit decoherence 2/(21) (with standard errors) as a function 
of A for three different tunnel-coupling configurations: t/h = 8.74 GHz 
and ¢,/h = 8.12 GHz (squares), t/h =7.47 GHz and t,/h =7.77 GHz 
(triangles), and t/h = 8.10 GHz and t,/h = 7.86 GHz (circles). The value 
obtained from the linear fit in b is shown in green. 


zero drive power (Pgen,s > 0)?8. For finite drive power, such as in Fig. 5a, 
the spectroscopic signal is power-broadened”®. We define §y, as the 
average of 6, over five cuts along the A direction in Fig. 5a and observe 
an increase in §v, with increasing A (top panel of Fig. 5a). To distin- 
guish the effects of power broadening and qubit decoherence on 614, 
we extract 72 (Fig. 5c) by measuring 6v, as a function of the power of 
the spectroscopy tone (Fig. 5b) for different A and three different tunnel- 
coupling configurations. We estimate the Purcell decay and the 
measurement-induced dephasing to be at least one order of magnitude 
smaller than 7/(27) (Fig. 5c)”8”?, For a high admixture of asymmetric 
charge states, we measure a maximum decoherence rate of 
q/(2) & 30 MHz. For a spin qubit with a more (1, 1, 1)-like character, 
we extract a minimum decoherence rate of +2/(277) ~ 10 MHz, which 
corresponds to a dephasing time of T; = 1/72= 16 ns. This measure- 
ment demonstrates that storing the quantum information in the spin 
degree of freedom increases the coherence of the qubit. 

For a theoretical model that describes the data in Fig. 5c quanti- 
tatively, different sources of noise would need to be considered*”. 
Charge noise that originates from electric-field fluctuations such as 
gate-voltage noise leads to dephasing, which is minimal at the saddle 
point in the qubit energy. We observe that 2 is not minimal at this 
point (A ~0 in Fig. 5c). This indicates that other noise sources, such 
as second-order charge-noise dephasing or phonons, are responsible 
for the observed qubit decoherence*!. Another source of noise is the 
fluctuating Overhauser field in the GaAs host material*”, which leads 
to inhomogeneous broadening of the line width of the qubit. This is a 
likely explanation for the lower limit of y2/(2%) = 10 MHz in Fig. 5a, 
consistent with previous studies that reported similar dephasing times 
for a resonant exchange qubit®’ and other spin qubits in GaAs**°°. To 
distinguish and quantify the contributions of the aforementioned noise 
sources to the experimental qubit decoherence, additional analysis such 
as time-resolved measurements is necessary. 

Finally, we show that the average photon number in the resonator 
is well below 1 for the measurement of the Rabi splitting. In the 
dispersive regime, the qubit frequency vg shifts as a function of the 
number of photons n in the resonator, which depends linearly on 
the power Pgen, at the generator of the resonator probe tone. In 
addition, there is a Lamb shift in the qubit frequency due to the coupling 
to vacuum fluctuations. This results in a dressed qubit frequency 
T=, + (2n+ Dlg,/(2n)? /(Y-4) (ref. 28). In Fig. 6a, we observe 
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Fig. 6 | AC Stark shift. a, Phase response as a function of spectroscopy 
frequency v, and the power Pyen,: at the generator of the resonator probe 
tone. Pyen,r is converted to the average number of photons in the resonator 
n. The drive-generator power is set to Pyen,s = 0.25 nW and the resonator 
is probed on-resonance. The qubit parameters are tunnel couplings 
t/h=8.72 GHz and t,/h = 8.18 GHz, detuning A/h = —6.0 GHz and 
asymmetry ¢/h = —0.26 GHz. The minimum in the phase response is 
indicated by a dashed line. b, Spin-qubit-photon coupling strength g,, 
with errors from the calibration of the photon number, as a function of A 
(points), compared to the prediction from theory (line) for ¢ close to the 
minimum of the qubit energy in e. 


the frequency shift due to the AC Stark shift in the spectroscopic qubit 
signal measured at A/h = —6.02 GHz and ¢/h = —0.26 GHz. At this oper- 
ating point, we obtain g, from an independent measurement of the shift 
in the resonator frequency, similar to the one displayed in Fig. 4b 
(Supplementary Information, section $5). From a linear fit to the 
power-dependent dressed qubit frequency in Fig. 6a, we obtain the cali- 
bration factor a =n/Pgen. 3 X 10°? photons nW~1. The vacuum Rabi 
splitting shown in Fig. 1c was recorded for Pgenr = 100 nW. We can there- 
fore reliably claim that for this measurement the average number of pho- 
tons in the resonator is roughly 0.3. This confirms that we indeed achieved 
strong hybridization of the spin qubit with a single microwave photon. 
With the known calibration factor a, the AC Stark shift provides 
direct access to the qubit-photon coupling strength (Supplementary 
Information, section S5). We observe in Fig. 6b that the coupling 
strength increases with increasing A. Because the contribution of the 
(1, 0, 2) and (2, 0, 1) charge configurations to the qubit states increases 
with A, the electric dipole moment of the qubit states and hence the 
qubit-resonator coupling is enhanced. However, this increase in cou- 
pling strength comes at the cost of an increase in qubit decoherence (see 
Fig. 5c). Our theoretical model describes this behaviour quantitatively. 


Conclusion 
We have coherently coupled a resonant exchange qubit to single micro- 
wave photons in a circuit quantum electrodynamics architecture. The 
triple-quantum-dot spin qubit arises from the exchange interaction, 
which couples spin and charge independent of the host material. Other 
spin-qubit implementations have been restricted to materials with 
strong spin-orbit coupling” or require additional components such 
as ferromagnets'!”°?7 for spin-charge hybridization. Furthermore, the 
triple-quantum-dot spin qubit is versatile because all of its parameters 
can be controlled electrostatically. For these reasons, it is possible to 
move our architecture to material systems with minimal hyperfine 
interaction, such as graphene” or isotopically purified silicon’, with- 
out the need to deposit ferromagnetic materials, which is generally 
undesirable in the presence of a superconductor. By doing so, we expect 
the qubit coherence to improve by at least one order of magnitude. 
While writing up our results we became aware of independent but 
related work that demonstrates strong spin—photon coupling in a double- 
quantum-dot spin qubit in silicon”®””. 


Data availability 
The data related to this study are available from the corresponding author on rea- 
sonable request. 
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Functional aspects of meningeal lymphatics 


in ageing and Alzheimer’s disease 
Sandro Da Mesquita!*!°*, Antoine Louveau!?!°, Andrea Vaccari**, Igor Smirnov!”, R. Chase Cornelison‘, 
Kathryn M. Kingsmore’, Christian Contarino!*, Suna Onengut-Gumuscu®, Emily Farber®, Daniel Raper!*’, Kenneth E. Viar!?, 


Romie D. Powell!*, Wendy Baker!?, Nisha Dabhi!, Robin Bai!?, Rui Cao*, Song Hu‘, Stephen S. Rich®, Jennifer M. Munson*®, 
M. Beatriz Lopes’, Christopher C. Overall”, Scott T. Acton** & Jonathan Kipnis!?* 


Ageing is a major risk factor for many neurological pathologies, but its mechanisms remain unclear. Unlike other tissues, 
the parenchyma of the central nervous system (CNS) lacks lymphatic vasculature and waste products are removed 
partly through a paravascular route. (Re)discovery and characterization of meningeal lymphatic vessels has prompted 
an assessment of their role in waste clearance from the CNS. Here we show that meningeal lymphatic vessels drain 
macromolecules from the CNS (cerebrospinal and interstitial fluids) into the cervical lymph nodes in mice. Impairment of 
meningeal lymphatic function slows paravascular influx of macromolecules into the brain and efflux of macromolecules 
from the interstitial fluid, and induces cognitive impairment in mice. Treatment of aged mice with vascular endothelial 
growth factor C enhances meningeal lymphatic drainage of macromolecules from the cerebrospinal fluid, improving brain 
perfusion and learning and memory performance. Disruption of meningeal lymphatic vessels in transgenic mouse models 
of Alzheimer’s disease promotes amyloid-§ deposition in the meninges, which resembles human meningeal pathology, 
and aggravates parenchymal amyloid-( accumulation. Meningeal lymphatic dysfunction may be an aggravating factor 
in Alzheimer’s disease pathology and in age-associated cognitive decline. Thus, augmentation of meningeal lymphatic 


function might be a promising therapeutic target for preventing or delaying age-associated neurological diseases. 


For decades, the CNS has been seen as an immune privileged organ!, 
because of its limited interactions with the immune system, especially 
under homeostatic, healthy conditions”*. Immune cells do not enter the 
parenchyma of the healthy brain as such; the surveillance of the CNS 
takes place within the meningeal spaces, where a great variety of immune 
cells is found”?. Our group, along with others*®, has recently (re)discov- 
ered and characterized the lymphatic vessels within the meninges (of 
rodents‘, non-human primates and humans°), although the role of these 
vessels in CNS function and in pathologies remains unclear. 

Body tissues are perfused by interstitial fluid (ISF), which is locally 
reabsorbed via the lymphatic vascular network. By contrast, the paren- 
chyma of the CNS is devoid of lymphatic vasculature’; in the brain, 
removal of cellular debris and toxic molecules, such as amyloid-6 pep- 
tides, is mediated by a combination of transcellular transport mech- 
anisms across the blood—brain and blood—cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) 
barriers’~°, phagocytosis and digestion by resident microglia and 
recruited monocytes and/or macrophages'™"!, as well as CSF influx 
and ISF efflux through a paravascular (glymphatic) route!?-!*, The (re) 
discovery and characterization of meningeal lymphatic vessels has led 
to a reassessment of the pathways for the clearance of waste from the 
CNS*°. The role of this vasculature in brain function, specifically in 
the context of ageing and Alzheimer’s disease, has not been studied. 
Alzheimer’s disease is the most common form of dementia and its prev- 
alence increases with age’>'*®. Extracellular deposition of amyloid-6 
aggregates, the main constituent of senile plaques, is considered to be 
a pathological hallmark of Alzheimer’s disease that contributes to neu- 
ronal dysfunction and behavioural changes!*"”. It is interesting to note 
that the amyloid-( protein was initially isolated from homogenates of 


meningeal tissue from patients with Alzheimer’s disease!®. However, the 
mechanisms that underlie the accumulation of amyloid-( in the brain 
and meninges of patients with Alzheimer’s disease are still not fully 
understood. The ageing-associated decrease in paravascular recircu- 
lation of CSF and ISEF!3 is thought to be responsible, at least in part, for 
the accumulation of amyloid-( in the brain parenchyma'*!**. Ageing 
also leads to progressive lymphatic vessel dysfunction in peripheral 
tissues””-?2, However, little is known about a possible functional decay 
of the CSF-draining meningeal lymphatic vessels with age and how 
this decay might influence CNS amyloid-6 pathology in Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

Here we show that meningeal lymphatic vessels have an essential role 
in maintaining brain homeostasis by draining macromolecules from the 
CNS (both CSF and ISF) into the cervical lymph nodes. Using pharma- 
cological, surgical and genetic models, we show that impairment or 
enhancement of meningeal lymphatic function in mice affects paravas- 
cular influx of CSF macromolecules, efflux of ISF macromolecules and 
cognitive task performance. Our findings demonstrate that meningeal 
lymphatic vessel dysfunction may be one of the underlying factors for 
worsened amyloid-f pathology and cognitive deficits in Alzheimer’s 
disease and might be therapeutically targeted to alleviate age-associated 
cognitive decline. 


Meningeal lymphatics and brain perfusion 

Given the close communication and continuous exchange of molecu- 
lar contents between the CSF and ISF*””, we hypothesized that brain 
influx of CSF macromolecules through the paravascular pathway is 
affected by the meningeal lymphatic vessels. To test this hypothesis, we 
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Fig. 1 | Impairing meningeal lymphatics affects brain CSF influx 

and ISF diffusion and worsens cognitive function. a, Seven days after 
lymphatic ablation, mice were injected with 5 jl of OVA-A647 i.c.m. 

b, Representative images of meningeal whole-mounts stained for LYVE-1 
and CD31. Scale bar, 1 mm. c, d, Quantification of area fraction (%) 
occupied by LYVE-1* lymphatic vessels (c) and LYVE-1~ CD31* blood 
vessels (d). e, Representative brain sections showing 4’,6-diamidino- 
2-phenylindole (DAPI) and OVA-A647. Scale bars, 5 mm and 1 mm 
(inset). f, Quantification of OVA-A647 area fraction. Data in c, d and f are 
mean + s.e.m., n= 6 per group, one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post 
hoc test. a-f, Data are representative of two independent experiments; 
significant differences between vehicle (Veh.) with photoconversion 
(photo.) and visudyne (Vis.) with photoconversion were replicated in five 
independent experiments. g, Gd was injected (i.c.m.) and T1-weighted 
MRI acquisition was performed seven days after meningeal lymphatic 
ablation. p.i., post injection. h, Representative images of sequence (Seq.) 
1 and of Gd intensity gain in subsequent sequences. The hippocampus 


ablated meningeal lymphatic vessels by injecting a photodynamic drug, 
visudyne (also known as verteporfin for injection), into the CSE, which 
upon photoconversion has been shown to preferentially damage the 
lymphatic endothelial cells (LECs)”*“. Injections of vehicle followed 
by photoconversion and injections of visudyne without the photocon- 
version step were used as two controls (Fig. 1a). The use of this method 
resulted in effective ablation of meningeal lymphatic vessels (Fig. 1b, c), 
without any detectable off-target effects in the coverage of meningeal 
blood vasculature seven days after the procedure (Fig. 1d). To confirm 
functional impairment after meningeal lymphatic vessel ablation, we 
injected 5 ul of fluorescent ovalbumin—Alexa Fluor 647 (OVA-A647; 
approximately 45 kDa) into the cisterna magna (i.c.m.) and measured 
the drainage of this tracer from the CSF into the deep cervical lymph 
nodes (dCLNs) (Extended Data Fig. 1a). A significant reduction in 
OVA-A647 drainage was observed in the visudyne with photoconver- 
sion group compared to the control groups (Extended Data Fig. 1b). 
Notably, the structure of major intracranial veins and arteries was not 
altered (Extended Data Fig. 1c-h). Similarly, the integrity of the blood- 
brain barrier, assessed by T1-weighted magnetic resonance imaging 
(MRI) after intravenous injection of gadolinium (Gd) as contrast agent 
(Extended Data Fig. 1i, j), and the ventricular volume measured by 
T2-weighted SPACE (sampling perfection with application optimized 
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is delineated in red. Scale bar, 3 mm. i, Quantification of the Gd signal 
intensity gain over 16 sequences (relative to sequence 1) in hippocampus. 
Data in iare mean +s.e.m., n= 4 per group, repeated-measures two-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni's post hoc test. g-i Data are representative of two 
independent experiments. j, Meningeal lymphatic ablation was performed 
twice and two weeks after the last intervention, open field (OF), NLR, CFC 
and MWM behavioural tests were performed (see Extended Data Fig. 5 
for open field, NLR and CFC tests). k, Latency to platform (acquisition). 

1, Percentage of time spent in the target quadrant (probe). m, Latency to 
platform (reversal). n, o, Allocentric navigation strategies (%) used in the 
MWM acquisition (n) and reversal (0). Data in k-o are mean +s.e.m., 

n=9 per group; repeated-measures two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s 
post hoc test (k, m-o), one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni's post hoc test 
(1); significant differences between vehicle with photoconversion and 
visudyne with photoconversion were replicated in three independent 
experiments. 


contrasts using different flip angle evolution) MRI (Extended Data 
Fig. 1k-m) also remained unaltered after ablation of meningeal lym- 
phatic vessels. 

To avoid any confounding effects due to increased intracranial pres- 
sure (ICP) after i.c.m. injection, we measured changes in ICP after 
injecting different volumes of OVA-A647 (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). 
There was a transient increase in ICP during i.c.m. injection of the 
tracer, followed by a drop in ICP upon removal of the syringe after the 
injection (Extended Data Fig. 2a). Mice injected with 2 1l presented 
ICP values lower than baseline even 120 min post-injection (Extended 
Data Fig. 2b). Notably, ablation of meningeal lymphatic vessels led to an 
equal decrease in drainage to the dCLNs in mice upon injection of 211 
(Extended Data Fig. 2c-e) or 51 of the tracer (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). 

Brain perfusion by the CSF tracer was found to be significantly lower 
in the visudyne with photoconversion group than in the control groups 
(Fig. le, fand Extended Data Fig. 2f, g). Similar findings for brain 
perfusion by CSF were observed when meningeal lymphatic drainage 
was disrupted by surgical ligation of the vessels afferent to the (CLNs 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a—d). Prospero homeobox protein 1 heterozygous 
(Prox1*') mice, a genetic model of lymphatic vessel malfunction’, 
also presented impaired perfusion through the brain parenchyma and 
impaired CSF drainage (Extended Data Fig. 3e-i). Together, three 
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different models of impaired meningeal lymphatic function (pharma- 
cological, surgical and genetic) showed a significant impact on brain 
perfusion by CSF macromolecules. 

To evaluate the effect of meningeal lymphatic ablation on the rate of 
brain perfusion by CSE, we injected Gd (i.c.m.) and performed brain 
T1-weighted MRI. Three different concentrations of Gd—1, 10 and 
25 mM—were tested (Extended Data Fig. 3j, k) and, owing to a better 
signal-to-noise ratio, the concentration of 25 mM was used in sub- 
sequent experiments (Fig. 1g). A software package developed in-house, 
Lymph4D (see Supplementary Methods for more details), was used to 
process and analyse the images acquired by MRI. After 16 sequences of 
MRI acquisition (around 52 min), the observed signal gain in two brain 
regions (hippocampus and cortex) was significantly lower in the visu- 
dyne group compared to vehicle group (Fig. 1h, iand Extended Data 
Fig. 31, m). Notably, along with the lower influx of Gd into the paren- 
chyma, we observed higher contrast in signal intensity (over approxi- 
mately 52 min) in the ventricles of visudyne-treated mice, suggesting 
that Gd accumulation in the CSF occurred (Extended Data Fig. 3n). 
Whether this observation is concomitant with ventricular CSF reflux 
(a phenomenon reported in patients with idiopathic normal-pressure 
hydrocephalus”®) warrants further investigation. Moreover, using the 
advection—diffusion model in Lymph4D, we found that mice had lower 
coefficient values of isotropic diffusion of Gd in the brain after menin- 
geal lymphatic ablation (Extended Data Fig. 30, p), suggesting that there 
is a lower rate of molecular diffusion in the brain parenchyma when 
meningeal lymphatic drainage is reduced. 

Within the brain parenchyma, it was shown that aquaporin 4 (AQP4) 
expression by astrocytes plays an important role in the modulation of 
paravascular CSF macromolecule influx and efflux (through the glym- 
phatic route)!*'?. Deletion of Aqp4 in transgenic mice with Alzheimer’s 
disease also resulted in increased amyloid-3 plaque burden and exac- 
erbated cognitive impairment’. Moreover, decreased perivascular 
AQP4 localization was observed in brain tissue from patients with 
Alzheimer’s disease”’. We did not detect changes either in overall 
brain coverage by AQP4 (Extended Data Fig. 3q, r) or in perivascular 
localization of AQP4* astrocytic endfeet between vehicle-treated and 
visudyne-treated mice (Extended Data Fig. 3s—v), suggesting that upon 
meningeal lymphatic ablation, impairment of brain perfusion by CSF 
is independent of AQP4. 

Next, we examined whether the efflux of ISF macromolecules from 
the brain parenchyma would also be affected by meningeal lym- 
phatic vessels. We used three different tracers, the smaller peptides 
amyloid-84.-HyLite647 (approximately 4 kDa) and OVA-A647, and 
the large protein complex, low-density lipoprotein-BODIPY FL (LDL- 
BODIPY FL, around 500 kDa). One hour after stereotaxic injection, 
the levels of the remaining tracers were assessed in the parenchyma 
of mice in which the lymphatic vessels were ablated and in mice from 
the control groups (Extended Data Fig. 4a—h). Independently of the 
nature of the fluorescent tracer, higher levels of remnants were detected 
in the brains of mice from the visudyne with photoconversion groups 
compared to both control groups (Extended Data Fig. 4a—h). These 
findings, as has been suggested previously*, demonstrate that the efflux 
of parenchymal and/or ISF macromolecules and the drainage of these 
macromolecules into dCLNs are impaired as a consequence of menin- 
geal lymphatic ablation, thus functionally connecting meningeal lym- 
phatics with CSF influx and ISF efflux mechanisms. 

To understand the implications of impaired meningeal lymphatic 
drainage for brain function, we performed meningeal lymphatic abla- 
tion twice, allowing a two-week interval between procedures to ensure 
prolonged lymphatic ablation, and then assessed the behaviour of mice 
in the open field, novel location recognition (NLR), contextual fear 
conditioning (CFC) and Morris water maze (MW™M) tests (Fig. 1j). No 
differences between the groups were detected in total distance travelled 
and time spent in the centre of the arena in the open field test (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a, b) or in time spent with the object placed in a novel loca- 
tion in the NLR test (Extended Data Fig. 5c, d). A significant differ- 
ence between control groups and visudyne with photoconversion group 
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was observed in the cued test of the CFC (Extended Data Fig. 5e, f), 
which points to an impairment in fear memory and in hippocampal- 
amygdala neuronal circuitry*® in mice with impaired meningeal 
lymphatic vessel function. Mice with ablated meningeal lymphatic 
vessels also showed significant deficits in spatial learning in the MWM 
(Fig. 1k-o). Similar impairments in spatial learning and memory were 
observed in mice that had undergone lymphatic ligation (Extended 
Data Fig. 5g-j), supporting the notion that the observed effect is a result 
of dysfunctional meningeal lymphatic drainage and not an artefact of 
the ablation method using visudyne. 

Using RNA sequencing (RNA-seq), we assessed the effect of visu- 
dyne treatment with photoconversion on hippocampal gene expression 
before and after the MWM. Principal component analysis showed that 
four weeks of meningeal lymphatic ablation did not induce significant 
changes in the hippocampal transcriptome (Extended Data Fig. 5k, 1). 
However, significant differences in hippocampal gene expression were 
found in response to MWM performance after prolonged meningeal 
lymphatic ablation (Extended Data Fig. 5m, n). Contrary to what was 
observed without MWM performance (Extended Data Fig. 5k, 1), 
individual samples from each group clustered together after the mice 
performed the test (Extended Data Fig. 5m, n). Notably, although the 
fold change in significantly altered genes after lymphatic ablation and 
MWM was moderate (—1.79 < log»(fold change) < 1.69), functional 
enrichment analysis (Extended Data Fig. 50, p) revealed changes in gene 
sets associated with neurodegenerative diseases, such as Huntingtons, 
Parkinson’s and Alzheimer’s disease (Extended Data Fig. 50). Significant 
transcriptional alterations were also associated with excitatory synap- 
tic remodelling and plasticity, hippocampal neuronal transmission”?, 
learning and memory and ageing-related cognitive decline*® (Extended 
Data Fig. 5q, r). Furthermore, different gene sets that are involved in 
the regulation of metabolite generation and processing, glycolysis and 
mitochondrial respiration and oxidative stress were also significantly 
altered in the hippocampus upon lymphatic ablation and performance 
of the behaviour test (Extended Data Fig. 5p, s—v). 


Meningeal lymphatic vessels during ageing 

Ageing is the principal risk factor for many neurological disorders, 
including Alzheimer’s disease!*!°, and has a detrimental effect on CSF 
and ISF paravascular recirculation within the brain'’. The reported 
findings that ageing is also associated with peripheral lymphatic dys- 
function*’” led us to hypothesize that the deterioration of meningeal 
lymphatic vessels underlies some aspects of age-associated cognitive 
decline. Indeed, and in agreement with a previous study!9, old mice 
demonstrate reduced brain perfusion by CSF macromolecules com- 
pared to young counterparts (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). Impaired 
brain perfusion by CSF in old mice was accompanied by a decrease in 
meningeal lymphatic vessel diameter and coverage, as well as decreased 
drainage of CSF macromolecules into dCLNs in both females and males 
(Extended Data Fig. 6c-f). To further address the effect of ageing on 
meningeal lymphatic vessels, we performed RNA-seq analysis of LECs 
sorted from the meninges of young-adult (2-3 months of age) and old 
(20-24 months of age) mice (Fig. 2a—d and Extended Data Fig. 6g). 
Differential expression of 607 genes was detected in the meningeal 
LECs of old compared to young-adult mice (Fig. 2a). Of note, the 
expression of genes that encode classical markers of LECs, including 
Fit4, which encodes the vascular endothelial growth factor C (VEGF-C) 
receptor tyrosine kinase VEGFR3, was not significantly altered at 20-24 
months (Fig. 2b). Enrichment analysis revealed, however, changes in 
gene sets involved in immune and inflammatory responses, phospho- 
lipid metabolism, extracellular matrix organization, cellular adhesion 
and endothelial tube morphogenesis, all of which suggest that there are 
functional alterations in meningeal LECs with age (Fig. 2c). The altered 
expression of genes involved in the transmembrane receptor protein 
tyrosine kinase signalling pathway in old mice, namely the downregu- 
lation of Cdk5r1*!, Adamts3** and Fefr3? 3 indicated possible changes 
in signalling by lymphangiogenic growth factors in old meningeal LECs 
(Fig. 2d). 
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Fig. 2 | Improving meningeal lymphatic function in aged mice increases 
brain perfusion and alleviates cognitive deficits. a, Principal component 
(PC) analysis plot for RNA-seq of LECs from meninges of young-adult 

and aged mice. There were 230 genes up- and 377 genes downregulated in 
meningeal LECs at 20-24 months (m). b, Expression of Pecam1, Lyvel, Prox1, 
Fit4, Pdpn and Ccl21a. ¢, Gene sets obtained by functional enrichment of 
differentially expressed genes in meningeal LECs at 20-24 months. d, Heat 
map showing relative expression level of genes involved in the transmembrane 
receptor protein tyrosine kinase signalling pathway. Colour scale bar values 
represent standardized rlog-transformed values across samples. Data in 

a-d consist of n=3 per group (individual RNA samples result from LECs 
pooled from 10 meninges over two independent experiments); data in b are 
mean + s.e.m. with two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test; in a-c 
P values were corrected for multiple hypothesis testing with the Benjamini- 
Hochberg false-discovery rate procedure; in c, d functional enrichment 

of differential expressed genes was performed using gene sets from Gene 
Ontology (GO) and Kyoto Encyclopedia of Genes and Genomes (KEGG) and 
determined with Fisher’s exact test. e, Old mice were injected (i.c.m.) with 

2 ul of AAV1-CMV-eGFP (eGFP) or AAV1-CMV-mVEGF-C (mVEGF-C), 
at 10' genome copies (GC) ml~!. One month later, OVA-A647 was injected 
ic.m. f, Insets of the superior sagittal sinus showing DAPI, LYVE-1 and CD31 
staining. Scale bar, 200,.m. g, h, Quantification of the diameter of LYVE-1* 


We have previously shown that treatment with recombinant VEGF-C 
increases the diameter of meningeal lymphatic vessels*. Furthermore, 
delivery of VEGF-C by adenoviral gene therapy was previously found 
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lymphatic vessels (g) and the area fraction (%) of LYVE-1~- CD31* blood 
vessels (h). i, Representative sections of dCLNs showing DAPI, LYVE-1 

and OVA-A647 staining. Scale bar, 200|1m. j, Quantification of LYVE-1 and 
OVA-A647 area fraction in dCLNs. k, Representative brain coronal sections 
showing DAPI and OVA-A647 staining. Scale bar, 5 mm. 1, Quantification of 
OVA-A647 area fraction in brain sections. Data in g, h, j, lare mean +s.e.m., 
n=5 mice treated with eGFP, n=6 mice treated with mVEGE-C, two-tailed 
Mann-Whitney U-test; e-I, Data are representative of two independent 
experiments. m, Old mice were injected with eGFP or mVEGF-C viruses 
(i.c.m.) after ligation of the lymphatic vessels afferent to the dCLNs or sham 
surgery. One month later, learning and memory was assessed in the NLR 
and MWM tests and mice were injected (i.c.m.) with OVA-A647. n, 0, Time 
with the object (%) was assessed in the training (n) and novel location (0) 
tasks of the NLR test. p, Latency to platform (acquisition). q, Percentage of 
time spent in the target quadrant (probe). r, Latency to platform (reversal). 
s, Representative sections of dCLNs showing DAPI, LYVE-1 and OVA-A647 
staining. Scale bar, 200m. t, Quantification of OVA-A647 area fraction 

in dCLNs. Data in n-r, t are mean +s.e.m., n=9 in sham with eGFP and 
ligation with eGFP groups, n= 10 in sham with mVEGF-C and ligation with 
mVEGF-C groups, two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni's post hoc test (n, 0, q, t), 
repeated-measures two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test (p, r); 
m-t results from two independent experiments. 


to efficiently boost peripheral lymphatic sprouting and function***. 


A similar adeno-associated virus serotype 1 (AAV 1) vector was used 
here to express mouse (m)VEGF-C or enhanced green fluorescent 
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protein (eGFP) as control. At two and four weeks post i.c.m. injection, 
AAV 1-infected cells expressing eGFP were found to be limited to the 
pia around the brain, meninges (dura and arachnoid), and pineal gland 
(Extended Data Fig. 6h-j). Treatment of young mice with AAV1-CMV- 
mVEGF-C resulted in a significant increase in meningeal lymphatic 
vessel diameter, without affecting blood vessel coverage (Extended Data 
Fig. 6k-m). 

Treatment of old mice (at 20-24 months) with AAV1-CMV- 
mVEGF-C also resulted in increased lymphatic vessel diameter (com- 
pared to AAV1-CMV-eGFP) without detectable off-target effects on the 
meningeal blood vasculature coverage and on meningeal and/or brain 
vascular haemodynamics (Fig. 2e—h and Extended Data Fig. 6n—p). 
One month after AAV1-CMV-mVEGEF-C treatment, old mice showed 
a significant increase in CSF tracer drainage into the dCLNs, which was 
not due to increased lymphatic vessel coverage in the nodes (Fig. 2i, j). 
Notably, the rate of tracer influx into the brain parenchyma was signif- 
icantly increased as a result of enhanced meningeal lymphatic function 
(Fig. 2k, 1 and Extended Data Fig. 6q, r). 

Transcranial delivery (through a thinned skull surface) of hydrogel- 
encapsulated VEGF-C peptide also resulted in increased diameter of 
meningeal lymphatics in young and old mice (Extended Data Fig. 7a—c). 
This VEGF-C treatment led to a significant increase in the function of 
meningeal lymphatic vessels in old mice, whereas young—adult mice did 
not respond to the treatment (Extended Data Fig. 7d, e), probably due 
to the ceiling effect of their existing capacity to drain OVA-A647. The 
increased drainage after VEGF-C treatment in old mice also correlated 
with enhanced brain perfusion by CSF macromolecules (Extended 
Data Fig. 7f, g). 

To avoid potential off-target effects of VEGF-C on the blood vascu- 
lature through VEGFR2, we carried out transcranial delivery of VEGF- 
C156S (Extended Data Fig. 7h), a mutated version of VEGF-C that 
binds specifically to VEGFR3 and spares its effects on VEGFR2***°, 
Treatment with VEGF-C156S resulted in a significant increase in 
meningeal lymphatic diameter (Extended Data Fig. 7i, j), drainage of 
tracer from the CSF (Extended Data Fig. 7k, 1), and paravascular influx 
of tracer into the brains of old mice (Extended Data Fig. 7m, n). 

To determine the functional role of enhanced meningeal lymphat- 
ics in the learning behaviour of mice at different ages, we again used 
viral delivery of mVEGF-C (Extended Data Fig. 70-u). This method 
was selected to avoid submitting aged mice to consecutive surgeries, 
involving general anaesthesia and skull thinning. Treatment of young- 
adult mice with AAV1-CMV-mVEGF-C for 1 month did not improve 
spatial learning and memory (Extended Data Fig. 7p, s), suggesting 
that there is a ceiling effect in MWM performance at this age. However, 
AAV1-CMV-mVEGF-C treatment resulted in significant improvement 
in the latency to platform and in the percentage of allocentric naviga- 
tion strategies, in the MWM reversal at 12-14 months (Extended Data 
Fig. 7q, t) and in the MWM acquisition and reversal at 20-22 months 
(Extended Data Fig. 7r, u), compared to AAV1-CMV-eGFP-treated 
age-matched mice. 

Increased expression of VEGF-C in the adult brain has previously 
been shown to boost proliferation of neural stem cells in the hippo- 
campus*”. Although spatial learning and memory in the MWM is not 
dependent on adult hippocampal neurogenesis", we examined the 
number of Ki-67-expressing cells in the hippocampal dentate gyrus 
of mice treated with eGFP or mVEGE-C viral vectors at 3, 12-14 and 
20-22 months of age. No differences in cell proliferation in the den- 
tate gyrus were observed after mVEGF-C treatment (Extended Data 
Fig. 7v, w). 

To demonstrate that the beneficial effect of m VEGF-C treatment on 
cognitive behaviour was through improved drainage of meningeal lym- 
phatic vessels, we injected old mice with the eGFP or mVEGF-C viruses 
and concomitantly ligated the lymphatic vessels afferent to dCLNs. 
Assessment of learning and memory was performed one month after 
the procedures (Fig. 2m). The beneficial effect of mVEGF-C treatment 
in mice from the sham group, which performed significantly better 
in the NLR (Fig. 2n, 0) and MWM (Fig. 2p-r) tests, was abrogated in 
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mice in which the CSF-draining lymphatic vessels had been ligated. 
Accordingly, the drainage of CSF macromolecules into dCLNs was 
significantly higher in sham-operated mice treated with mVEGF-C 
compared to all other groups (Fig. 2s, t). 


Dysfunctional lymphatic vessels in amyloid-6 pathology 
On the basis of previous findings concerning the role of paravascular 
CSF and ISF recirculation in the context of Alzheimer’s disease!”!*!%?7 
and our present results on the interdependence between meningeal 
lymphatic function and brain perfusion by CSE, we proposed that mod- 
ulating meningeal lymphatic function would impact the behaviour of 
and brain pathology in transgenic mice with Alzheimer’s disease. The 
potential effect of mVEGF-C treatment (through viral vector delivery) 
was first tested on J20 transgenic mice at 6-7 months of age (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a-n), when mice already present marked cognitive deficits 
and start to show amyloid-8 deposition in the brain parenchyma*™””, 
We were not able to improve the hyperactive phenotype of J20 mice 
in the open field or cognitive performance in the MWM (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a—f). Moreover, viral expression of mVEGF-C did not sig- 
nificantly affect the diameter of meningeal lymphatic vessels, the level 
of amyloid- in the CSE, or amyloid-( deposition in the hippocampus 
(Extended Data Fig. 8g-n). In order to explain the lack of effect of the 
mVEGF-C treatment in J20 mice, we measured meningeal lymphatic 
drainage in J20 mice and in wild-type littermate controls. The same 
measurement was performed in a more aggressive transgenic mouse 
model of Alzheimer’s disease, the 5xFAD mice, which already have 
amyloid-( plaques at three months of age*! (Extended Data Fig. 80). 
Independently of the model, the level of CSF tracer drained into the 
dCLNs was comparable between transgenic mice with Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease and age-matched wild-type littermates (Extended Data Fig. 8p-s). 
Similarly, the morphology and coverage of meningeal lymphatic ves- 
sels did not differ between wild-type and 5xFAD mice at 3-4 months 
of age (Extended Data Fig. 8t, u). Collectively, these data point to no 
apparent meningeal lymphatic dysfunction in transgenic mice with 
Alzheimer’s disease at younger ages, which might explain the inefficacy 
of mVEGF-C treatment. 

Although age is the major risk factor for late-onset Alzheimer’s 
disease'>'®, most transgenic mouse models that mimic early-onset 
Alzheimer’s disease develop amyloid-8 pathology at young age and, 
therefore, may be lacking the aspect of age-related lymphatic dysfunc- 
tion. To this end, we induced prolonged meningeal lymphatic ablation 
in 5xFAD mice by repeated (every three weeks) injection and photo- 
conversion of visudyne for a total of 1.5 months, starting at around 
two months of age (Fig. 3a). Taking into account the marked deposi- 
tion of amyloid-6 in the brain that these mice have at approximately 
three months of age, surprisingly, no obvious amyloid-6 deposition was 
detected in the meninges of 5xFAD mice from the two control groups 
(Fig. 3b). However, 5xFAD mice with ablated meningeal lymphatic 
vessels demonstrated marked deposition of amyloid-3 in the menin- 
ges (Fig. 3b), as well as macrophage recruitment to large amyloid-8 
aggregates (Fig. 3c). Photoacoustic imaging one week after lymphatic 
ablation showed that there were no differences in blood flow and oxy- 
genation between 5xFAD mice from the different groups (Extended 
Data Fig. 9a—c). Analysis of lymphoid and myeloid cell populations 
in the meninges (Extended Data Fig. 9d) demonstrated a significant 
increase in the number of macrophages upon lymphatic ablation com- 
pared to both control groups (Extended Data Fig. 9e), which might be 
correlated with increased amyloid-( deposition and inflammation in 
the meninges. Notably, along with meningeal amyloid-6 pathology, 
we observed an aggravation of brain amyloid-8 burden in the hippo- 
campi of 5xFAD mice with dysfunctional meningeal lymphatic vessels 
(Fig. 3d-g). A similar outcome was observed in J20 transgenic 
mice after a total of three months of meningeal lymphatic ablation 
(Extended Data Fig. 9f); amyloid-8 aggregates had formed in the 
meninges (Extended Data Fig. 9g) and the amyloid-3 plaque load in 
the hippocampi of these mice was significantly increased (Extended 
Data Fig. 9h-k). 
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Fig. 3 | Ablation of meningeal lymphatic vessels aggravates amyloid-§ 
pathology in transgenic mice with Alzheimer’s disease. a, Young—adult 
5xFAD mice were subjected to meningeal lymphatic ablation or control 
procedures. Procedures were repeated three weeks later and amyloid-3 
(AB) pathology was assessed six weeks after the initial intervention. 

b, Staining for CD31, LYVE-1 and amyloid- in meninges. Scale bars, 

2 mm and 500m (inset). c, Orthogonal view of IBA* macrophages 
clustering around an amyloid-( plaque in meninges of a 5xFAD mouse 
with ablated lymphatic vessels. Scale bars, 200 1m. d, Representative 
images of DAPI and amyloid-f in the hippocampus of 5xFAD mice from 
each group. Scale bar, 500m. e-g, Quantification of amyloid-8 plaque 
size (e), number (f) and coverage (g) in the hippocampus of 5xFAD mice. 
Data in e-g are mean + s.e.m., m= 10 per group, one-way ANOVA with 


The observed meningeal amyloid-§ pathology in mice after ablation 
of the meningeal lymphatic vessels led us to assess meningeal amyloid-(3 
pathology in patients with Alzheimer’s disease (Fig. 3h). Staining for 
amyloid-f in the brains of nine patients with Alzheimer’s disease and 
eight controls without Alzheimer’s disease (Extended Data Table 1) 
revealed, as expected, marked parenchymal deposition of amyloid-8 
in the brains of patients with Alzheimer’s disease, but not in the brains 
of the controls without Alzheimer’s disease (Extended Data Fig. 91, m). 
Notably, when compared to tissue from controls, all samples from 
patients with Alzheimer’s disease demonstrated striking vascular amy- 
loid-6 pathology in the cortical leptomeninges (Extended Data Fig. 91, m) 
and amyloid-6 deposition in the dura mater adjacent to the superior 
sagittal sinus (Fig. 3i, j) or further away from the sinus (Fig. 3k, 1). 
Macrophages in the dura of cases with Alzheimer’s disease were also 
found in close proximity to amyloid-6 deposits (Fig. 31). These findings 
showed that prominent meningeal amyloid-(6 deposition observed in 
patients with Alzheimer’s disease is also observed in mouse models of 
Alzheimer’s disease after meningeal lymphatic vessel ablation. 


Discussion 

Taken together, the present findings highlight the importance of 
meningeal lymphatic drainage in brain physiology. Meningeal lym- 
phatic dysfunction in young-adult mice results in impaired brain 
perfusion by CSF and in learning and memory deficits. Aged mice 
demonstrated significant disruption of meningeal lymphatic function, 
which may underlie some of the aspects of age-associated cognitive 
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Bonferroni’s post hoc test. a-g, Data are representative of two independent 
experiments. h, Staining for amyloid-} pathology was performed in 
sections of brains with attached leptomeninges (Extended Data Fig. 9) 
and of meningeal dura mater from patients with Alzheimer’s disease and 
controls. i, j, Meningeal superior sagittal sinus tissue of a control without 
Alzheimer’s disease (non-AD) (i) and a patient with Alzheimer’s disease 
(AD) (j) stained with DAPI and for amyloid-8. Scale bar, 2 mm. k, 1, 
Meningeal dura mater tissue of a control without Alzheimer’s disease (k) 
and a patient with Alzheimer’s disease (1) stained for IBA1 and amyloid-6. 
Scale bars, 1 mm and 50\.m (orthogonal view inset). Data in h-l are 

from n=8 controls and n=9 patients with Alzheimer’s disease and are 
representative of two independent experiments. 


decline. Augmentation of meningeal lymphatic drainage in aged mice 
can ultimately facilitate the clearance of CSF and ISF macromolecules 
from the brain, resulting in improved cognitive function. We also 
show that transgenic mouse models of Alzheimer’s disease recapitulate 
many features of brain amyloid-6 pathology observed in patients with 
Alzheimer’s disease, but not the deposition of amyloid-8 observed in 
the dura mater. However, inducing meningeal lymphatic dysfunction 
in mouse models of Alzheimer’s disease worsened amyloid-8 pathology 
in the meninges and in the brain. It would be interesting to see whether 
transgenic mice with Alzheimer’s disease, particularly the ones with a 
less aggressive phenotype, when sufficiently aged, would exhibit menin- 
geal amyloid-6 pathology. Furthermore, taking into account the role of 
the brain vascular endothelium and of other components of the blood- 
brain barrier, such as pericytes, in the excretion of amyloid- from the 
brain’~*”, it would be very interesting to explore a possible connection 
between age-associated meningeal lymphatic dysfunction, impaired 
CSF and ISF recirculation, and decreased fitness of the blood-brain 
barrier and its cellular components. 

Finally, it is vital to determine whether ageing-related changes 
in meningeal lymphatic drainage might affect the efficacy of cur- 
rent therapies for Alzheimer’s disease, such as antibody-based 
treatments“*. Modulation of meningeal lymphatic function in aged 
individuals might represent a novel preventive therapeutic strategy, 
not only to delay initiation and progression of Alzheimer’s disease but 
also for use against other brain proteinopathies that are exacerbated 
by ageing. 


© 2018 Springer Nature Limited. All rights reserved. 
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METHODS 


Mouse strains and housing. Male or female wild-type mice (C57BL/6J back- 
ground) were bred in-house, purchased from the Jackson Laboratory or provided 
by the National Institutes of Health/National Institute on Ageing. All mice were 
maintained in the animal facility for habituation for at least one week before the 
start of the manipulation/experimentation. C57BL/6) wild-type mice were tested 
at 2-3, 12-14 and 20-24 months of age. Male hemizygous B6.Cg-Tg(PDGFB- 
APPSwiInd)20Lms/2Mmjax (J20, JAX 006293) and B6.Cg-Tg(APPSwFlLon, PS 
EN1*M146L*L286V)6799Vas/Mmijax (5xFAD, JAX 008730) were purchased 
from the Jackson Laboratory and bred in-house on a C57BL/6J background. J20 
hemizygous mice present diffuse amyloid-6 deposition in the dentate gyrus and 
neocortex at 5-7 months, with all transgenic mice exhibiting plaques by the age 
of 8-10 months“. 5xFAD hemizygous mice overexpress the transgene constructs 
under neural-specific elements of the mouse thymocyte differentiation antigen 1 
promoter and have accelerated accumulation of 42-residue amyloid-6 peptides 
(amyloid-642) and deposition of amyloid and gliosis in the brain starting at two 
months of age, with marked amyloid plaque load without major behavioural 
deficits at five months”. In-house bred male transgene carriers and non-carrier 
(wild-type) littermates were used at different ages that are indicated throughout 
the manuscript. Prox 1% mice (designated Prox1*/~ mice in this manuscript) on 
a NMRI background (provided by G. Oliver, Northwestern University, Chicago) 
were also bred in-house and used in this study as a constitutive model for dys- 
functional lymphatic vessels*®. Mice of all strains were housed in an environment 
with controlled temperature and humidity, on 12 h light:dark cycles (lights on at 
7:00), and fed with regular rodent’s chow and sterilized tap water ad libitum. All 
experiments were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee 
of the University of Virginia. 

Intra-cisterna magna injections. Mice were anaesthetized by intraperitoneal (ip.) 
injection of a mixed solution of ketamine (100 mg kg!) and xylazine (10 mg kg”) 
in saline. The skin of the neck was shaved and cleaned with iodine and 70% eth- 
anol, ophthalmic solution placed on the eyes to prevent drying and the head of 
the mouse was secured in a stereotaxic frame. After making a skin incision, the 
muscle layers were retracted and the cisterna magna exposed. Using a Hamilton 
syringe (coupled to a 33-gauge needle), the volume of the desired tracer solu- 
tion was injected into the CSF-filled cisterna magna compartment. For brain CSF 
influx and lymphatic drainage experiments, 2 or 51] of Alexa Fluor 594- or 647- 
conjugated OVA (Thermo Fisher Scientific), at 0.5 mg ml! in artificial CSF (597316, 
Harvard Apparatus UK), were injected at a rate of 2.5411 min“!. After injecting, the 
syringe was left in place for additional 2 min to prevent backflow of CSE. The neck 
skin was then sutured, after which the mice were subcutaneously injected with 
ketoprofen (2 mg kg~!) and allowed to recover on a heat pad until fully awake. 
For details regarding changes in intracranial pressure associated with this injection 
methodology see ‘Intracranial pressure measurements’ and Extended Data Fig. 2. 
Intracranial pressure measurements. Mice were anaesthetized by i.p. injection 
with ketamine and xylazine in saline and the skin was incised to expose the skull. 
A 0.5-mm diameter hole was drilled in the skull above the right parietal lobe. 
Using a stereotaxic frame, a pressure sensor catheter (model SPR100, Millar) was 
inserted perpendicularly into the cortex at a depth of 1 mm. To record changes in 
intracranial pressure (ICP), the pressure sensor was connected to the PCU-2000 
pressure control unit (Millar). For measurements of ICP while performing i.c.m. 
injections of 2 or 511 of tracer (following the same i.c.m. injection procedure as 
describe above), after stabilization of the signal (around a minute after insertion of 
the probe), average pressure was calculated over 1 min right before start injecting 
(pre-injection), over the last min of injection (during injection), over the last min of 
extra time used to prevent CSF backflow (post-injection with syringe in) and over 
the last 2 min of recording, specifically between minute 4 and 6 after taking out the 
syringe (post-injection with syringe out). For measurements in non-injected mice 
or in mice at different time-points (30, 60 and 120 min post-injection) after i.c.m. 
injection of 2, 5 or 1011 of tracer, ICP was recorded for 6 min after stabilization of 
the signal and the average pressure was calculated over the last 2 min of recording 
(between minute 4 and 6 of the recording). All animals were euthanized at the 
conclusion of the measurement. 

Meningeal lymphatic vessel ablation. Selective ablation of the meningeal lym- 
phatic vessels was achieved by i.c.m. injection and transcranial photoconversion of 
visudyne (verteporfin for injection, Valeant Ophtalmics). visudyne was reconsti- 
tuted following the manufacturer’s instructions and 5 il was injected i.c.m. follow- 
ing the procedure described in ‘Intra-cisterna magna injections. After 15 min, an 
incision was performed in the skin to expose the skull bone and visudyne was pho- 
toconverted by pointing a 689-nm-wavelength non-thermal red light (Coherent 
Opal Photoactivator, Lumenis) to five different spots above the intact skull (1 on 
the injection site, 1 on the superior sagittal sinus, 1 at the junction of all sinuses 
and 2 on the transverse sinuses). Each spot was irradiated with a light dose of 
50 J per cm” at an intensity of 600 mW per cm’ for a total of 83 s. Controls were 
injected with the same volume of visudyne (without the photoconversion step) or 


sterile saline plus photoconversion (vehicle/photoconversion). The scalp skin was 
then sutured, after which the mice were subcutaneously injected with ketoprofen 
(2 mg kg~') and allowed to recover on a heat pad until fully awake. 

Lymphatic vessel ligation. Surgical ligation of the lymphatics afferent to the 
dCLNs was performed as described previously””. In brief, mice were anaesthe- 
tized by i-p. injection with ketamine and xylazine in saline, the skin of the neck 
was shaved and cleaned with iodine and 70% ethanol and ophthalmic solution 
placed on the eyes to prevent drying. A midline incision was made 5 mm superior 
to the clavicle. The sternocleidomastoid muscles were retracted and the dCLNs 
were exposed on each side. Ligation of the afferent lymphatic vessels on each side 
was performed with 10-0 synthetic, non-absorbable sutures. Control mice were 
subjected to a sham surgery consisting of the skin incision and retraction of the 
sternocleidomastoid muscle only. The skin was then sutured, after which the mice 
were subcutaneously injected with ketoprofen (2 mg kg‘) and allowed to recover 
ona heat pad until fully awake. 

Brain parenchymal injections. Mice were anaesthetized by i.p. injection of ket- 
amine and xylazine in saline and the head was secured in a stereotaxic frame. 
An incision was made in the skin to expose the skull and a hole was drilled at 
1.5 mm in the anterior—posterior axis and —1.5 mm in the medial-lateral axis 
relative to bregma. Then, using a Hamilton syringe (coupled to a 33-gauge needle) 
placed at 2.5 mm in the dorsal-ventral axis (relative to bregma), 1 1 of Alexa Fluor 
647-conjugated OVA (at 0.5 mg ml~!), HiLyte Fluor 647-conjugated amyloid-B4. 
(at 0.05 1g ml~!, AnaSpec, Inc.) or BODIPY FL-conjugated low-density lipopro- 
tein (LDL) from human plasma (at 0.1 mg ml~!, Thermo Fisher Scientific) in 
artificial CSF were injected at a rate of 0.2\11 min“! into the brain parenchyma. 
Concentrations of the injected fluorescent amyloid-34. and LDL molecular trac- 
ers were chosen in order to be comparable to levels detected in the brain ISF of 
transgenic mice with Alzheimer’s disease*” and in plasma of C57BL/6 mice*®, 
respectively. After injecting, the syringe was left in place for additional 5 min to 
prevent backflow. The scalp skin was then sutured, after which the mice were 
subcutaneously injected with ketoprofen (2 mg kg!) and allowed to recover ona 
heat pad until further experiments. 

AAV delivery. For experiments in which the effect of viral-mediated expression 
of mVEGF-C (NM_009506.2) on meningeal lymphatic vessels was assessed, 2 11 
of artificial CSF containing 10!? genome copies per ml of AAV1-CMV-mVEGE-C, 
or control AAV1-CMV-eGFP (AAV1, adeno-associated virus serotype 1; CMV, 
cytomegalovirus promoter; eGFP, enhanced green fluorescent protein; purchased 
from Vector BioLabs, Philadelphia), were injected directly into the cisterna magna 
CSF at a rate of 21] min, following the procedure described in ‘Intra-cisterna 
magna injections. 

Transcranial recombinant VEGF-C delivery. A hydrogel of 1.4% hyaluronic 
acid and 3% methylcellulose alone (vehicle) or with 200 ng ml“! of encapsulated 
human VEGF-C (PeproTech) or VEGF-C156S (R&D Systems) was prepared 
as described elsewhere”. In brief, lyophilized, sterile methylcellulose (4000 cP, 
Sigma-Aldrich) and sterile hyaluronic acid (1,500-1,800 kDa, Sigma-Aldrich) were 
sequentially dissolved in sterile 0.1 M phosphate buffered saline (PBS) at 4°C over- 
night. Lyophilized VEGF-C or VEGF-C156S were resuspended as particulate at 
2,000 ng ml"! in 0.5% sterile methylcellulose in PBS. The particulate solution, or 
vehicle (0.5% methylcellulose), was mixed into the hydrogel pre-solution at 1:10, 
and loaded into a syringe for gelation at 37 °C. The methylcellulose provided more 
stability, by promoting thermal gelation, and increased the hydrophobic properties 
of the gel”, sustaining the release of VEGF-C or VEGF-C156S up to 7-10 days in 
vitro (verified using an ELISA for human VEGF-C, R&D Systems). The hydrogels 
were prepared on the day of the experiment and kept warm inside the individual 
syringes until applied onto the skull of the mouse. The mouse was anaesthetized 
by i-p. injection of ketamine and xylazine in saline and the head was secured in a 
stereotaxic frame. An incision was made in the scalp skin and the skull was thinned 
at the junction of all sinuses and above the transverse sinus. The shear-thinning 
properties of the polymers allowed the extrusion of 1001] of each hydrogel solution 
from the syringe into the thinned skull surface. The scalp skin was then sutured on 
top of the solidified hydrogel, after which the mice were subcutaneously injected 
with ketoprofen (2 mg kg”) and allowed to recover on a heat pad until fully awake. 
Taking the release kinetics of 7—10 days into account, hydrogels were reapplied, 
following the same methodology, two weeks after the first treatment. 

MRI acquisitions and analysis. All MRI acquisitions were performed at the 
University of Virginia Molecular Imaging Core facilities in a 7T Clinscan system 
(Bruker) equipped with a 30-mm diameter cylindrical RF Coil. Detailed descrip- 
tions of MRI data acquisition, processing and analysis (including mathematical 
models and equations) can be found in the Supplementary information. 
Photoacoustic imaging. Adult mice were maintained under anaesthesia with 
1.5% isoflurane and at a constant body temperature with the aid of a heat pad. A 
surgical incision was made in the scalp and the fascia was removed to expose the 
skull. One day before the imaging, the skull over the region of interest was thinned 
to the desired thickness (~100,1m). Mice were then imaged by multi-parametric 
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photoacoustic microscopy, which is capable of simultaneously imaging oxygen 
saturation of hemoglobin (sO) and blood flow speed as described previously”’. 
Using the oxy-haemoglobin and deoxy-haemoglobin values, recorded using two 
nanosecond-pulsed lasers (532 and 559 nm), it is possible to compute the final 
sO. Correlation analysis of adjacent A-line signals allows the quantification of 
blood flow speed within individual vessels. By segmenting major vessels within the 
region of interest, average values of the blood flow speed and sO) were extracted 
for quantitative analysis. 

Open field test. The open field test was performed following a published protoco! 
with minor modifications. Mice were carried to the behaviour room to habituate at 
least 30 min before starting the test. Mice were then placed into the open field arena 
(made of opaque white plastic material, 35 cm x 35 cm) by a blinded experimenter 
and allowed to explore the arena for 15 min. Total distance (cm) and percentage 
of time spent in the centre (22 cm x 22 cm) were quantified using video tracking 
software (TopScan, CleverSys, Inc.). 

NLR test. The novel location recognition test was performed following a published 
protocol” with modifications. The experimental apparatus used in this study was 
the same square box made of opaque white plastic (35 cm x 35 cm) used in the 
open field test. The mice were first habituated to the apparatus for 15 min. Two 
different plastic objects (one red and the other blue, and with different shapes) were 
then positioned in the arena, in two corners next to each other and 5 cm away from 
each adjacent arena wall. Mice were then placed in the arena (by a blinded exper- 
imenter), facing the wall furthest away from the objects and allowed to explore 
the arena and objects for 10 min. After 24 h, the mice were placed in the same box 
with the same two objects, but one of them had switched location and was placed 
in a new quadrant, obliquely to the familiar object (novel location test). The time 
spent exploring the objects in the familiar and novel locations was also measured 
for 10 min. Exploration of an object was assumed when the mouse approached 
an object and touched it with its vibrissae, snout or forepaws and was measured 
using a video tracking software (TopScan, CleverSys, Inc.). The object location 
preference (percentage of time with object) was calculated as the exploration time 
of the objects in the familiar or in the novel location/total exploration time. 

CFC test. This behavioural test was performed following a published protocol°? 
with modifications. In this associative learning task, mice were presented with a 
neutral conditioned cue stimulus that is paired with an aversive unconditioned 
stimulus in a particular context. The mice learned that the chamber context 
and the cue stimulus predicted the aversive stimulus and this elicited a specific 
behavioural response, namely freezing. Mice were brought into the testing room 
to acclimatize for at least 30 min before testing. For the test, we used two Habitest 
chambers (Coulbourn Instruments) with stainless grid floors attached to a shock 
generator for foot shock delivery and dimly illuminated with a white-fluorescent 
light bulb. The chambers were cleaned and made odour-free before starting the 
experiment and between each session (or each mouse). The fear conditioning test 
was conducted over two days. On day 1, mice were placed in the conditioning 
chamber and allowed to habituate for 3 min. Then, mice received three pairs of cue- 
aversive stimuli, consisting of tone (18 s, 5 kHz, 75 dB)-shock (2 s, 0.5 mA) pairings, 
separated by an interval of 40 s (total of 3 min). Mice were returned to their home 
cage 30 s after the last shock presentation. On day 2, mice were tested and scored 
for conditioned fear to the training context for 3 min (context test), but with no 
presentation of the cue stimulus. After 2 h, mice were presented to a novel context, 
in which the light intensity was slightly increased, the grid and walls of the chamber 
were covered by plastic inserts with different texture and colours and the inside 
of the chamber was scented with a paper towel dabbed with vanilla extract placed 
under the floor grid. In this last session, mice were placed in the conditioning 
chamber and allowed to habituate for 3 min, after which they received a contin- 
uous cue stimulus (tone) for an additional 3 min (cued test). Mice behaviour was 
recorded by a digital video camera mounted above the conditioning chamber and 
freezing was manually scored by a blinded experimenter using the Etholog v.2.2 
software. Parameters analysed included the percentage of time freezing during the 
3 min of the context test and the last 3 min of the cued test. 

MWM test. The MWM test was performed as described previously™, but with 
modifications. Mice were transported to the behaviour room to habituate at least 
30 min before starting the test. The MWM test consisted of four days of acqui- 
sition, one day of probe trial and two days of reversal. In the acquisition, mice 
performed four trials per day, for four consecutive days, to find a hidden 10-cm 
diameter platform located 1 cm below the water surface in a pool that was 1 m in 
diameter. Tap water was made opaque with nontoxic tempera white paint and the 
water temperature was kept at 23 + 1°C. A dim light source was placed within the 
testing room and only distal visual cues were available above each quadrant of 
the swimming pool to aid in the spatial navigation and location of the submerged 
platform. The latency to platform, that is, the time required by the mouse to find 
and climb onto the platform, was recorded for up to 60 s. Each mouse was allowed 
to remain on the platform for 20 s and was then moved from the maze to its home 
cage. If the mouse did not find the platform within 60 s, it was manually placed 
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on the platform and returned to its home cage after 20 s. The inter-trial interval 
for each mouse was at least 5 min. On day 5, the platform was removed from the 
pool, and each mouse was tested in a probe trial for 60 s. On days 1 and 2 of the 
reversal, without changing the position of the visual cues, the platform was placed 
in the quadrant opposite to the original acquisition quadrant and the mouse was 
retrained for four trials per day. All MWM testing was performed between 13:00 
and 18:00, during the lights-on phase, by a blinded experimenter. During the 
acquisition, probe and reversal, data were recorded using the EthoVision auto- 
mated tracking system (Noldus Information Technology). The mean latency (in 
seconds) of the four trials was calculated for each day of test trials. The percentage 
of time in the platform quadrant was calculated for the probe trial. Additionally, 
using a modified version of previous published methods**>, the full tracked path 
taken by each mouse in every trial of the acquisition and reversal days was used 
to classify the type of navigation strategy as either egocentric or allocentric by a 
blinded experimenter. The mean percentage of allocentric navigation of four trials 
was calculated for each day. 

CSF and tissue collection and processing. Mice were given a lethal dose of anaes- 
thetics by i.p. injection of euthasol (10% v/v in saline). When needed, CSF was 
collected from the cisterna magna using a 0.5-mm diameter borosilicate glass 
pipette with internal filament and immediately stored at —80°C. Mice were then 
transcardially perfused with ice-cold PBS with heparin (10 U ml”). Deep cervical 
lymph nodes were dissected and drop-fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) for 12h 
at 4°C. After stripping the skin and muscle from the bone, the head was collected 
and drop-fixed in 4% PFA. After removal of the mandibles and the skull rostral to 
maxillae, the top of the skull (skullcap) was removed with surgical curved scissors 
by cutting clockwise, beginning and ending inferior to the right post-tympanic 
hook and kept in PBS and 0.02% azide at 4°C until further use. The brains were 
kept in 4% PFA for an additional 24 h (48 h in total). Fixed brain and dCLNs were 
then washed with PBS, cryoprotected with 30% sucrose and frozen in Tissue-Plus 
OCT compound (Thermo Fisher Scientific). Fixed and frozen brains were sliced 
(100-|1m thick sections) with a cryostat (Leica) and kept in PBS and 0.02% azide at 
4°C. Frozen lymph nodes were sliced (30-j1m thick sections) in a cryostat, collected 
onto gelatin-coated Superfrost Plus slides (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and stored at 
—20°C. Alternatively, after euthanizing and perfusing the mouse, the skullcap was 
removed from the head of the mouse and drop-fixed in 4% PFA for 12 h, and the 
brains were immediately collected into OCT compound, snap-frozen in dry ice 
and stored at —80°C. Fresh-frozen brains were then sliced (30-\1m thick sections) 
in the cryostat and sections were directly collected onto Superfrost Plus slides and 
kept at —20°C until further use. Fixed meninges (dura mater and arachnoid) were 
carefully dissected from the skullcaps with Dumont #5 forceps (Fine Science Tools) 
and kept in PBS and 0.02% azide at 4°C until further use. 

Amyloid-8 measurement in CSF. To measure the concentration of amyloid-6 pep- 
tides (ranging in size from amyloid-337 to amyloid-{42) in the CSF of J20 mice, an 
in-house direct ELISA assay was used. In brief, Nunc MaxiSorp flat-bottom 96-well 
plates (ThermoFisher Scientific) were coated with 2 1] of CSF diluted in 98 ul of a 
KH»2PO,4/K,HPO, buffer (pH 8.0) solution (1:50 dilution factor), for 2 h at 37°C. 
After washing with PBS and 0.05% Tween-20 (Sigma-Aldrich), a blocking step with 
PBS and 1% skim milk was performed for 1 h at room temperature. Then, consec- 
utive incubations for 1 h at room temperature were performed: first, with rabbit 
anti-amyloid-337_49 (Cell Signaling, clone D54D2, 1:500); second, with biotinylated 
goat anti-rabbit (Vector Laboratories, BA-1000, 1:500); and third, with streptavidin- 
horseradish peroxidase (1:2,500, Sigma-Aldrich). Each incubation step was sepa- 
rated by two washes with PBS containing 0.05% Tween 20 and followed by another 
two washes with PBS alone. Finally, a citrate-phosphate buffer (pH 4.3) solution 
containing 0.1% of 2,2'-azino-bis(3-ethylbenzothiazoline-6-sulfonic acid) diam- 
monium salt (ABTS, Sigma-Aldrich) was added to each well and absorbance was 
read at 405 nm. The standard curve used to extrapolate the concentration of amy- 
loid-8 in the CSF was obtained using known concentrations of human amyloid-B4 
(AnaSpec, Inc.) that ranged from 0.1 to 100 ng ml“! (considering the linearity of 
the assay). Data processing was done with Excel and statistical analysis was per- 
formed using Prism 7.0a (GraphPad Software). 

Human samples. Autopsy specimens of human brain and dura from patients with- 
out (n= 8) or with (n=9) Alzheimer’s disease were obtained from the Department 
of Pathology at the University of Virginia (UVA). All samples were from consenting 
patients that gave no restriction to the use of their body for research and teach- 
ing (through an UVAs Institutional Review Board for Health Sciences Research). 
Diagnosis criteria and pathological score were performed following the National 
Institute on Ageing-Alzheimer’s Association guidelines”®, based on the ABC 
(Amyloid, Braak, CERAD) score, for seven of the cases with Alzheimer’s disease; 
old guidelines were used to diagnose and score two of the cases with Alzheimer’s 
disease (Extended Data Table 1). All obtained samples were fixed in a 20% formalin 
solution and kept in paraffin blocks until further sectioning. Prior to immunohis- 
tochemical staining, slides containing 10-j:m thick sections were heated to 70°C 
for 30 min and deparaffinized by washing sections with xylene, 1:1 xylene:100% 
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ethanol (v/v), and 100, 95, 70 and 50% ethanol in water. Finally, tissue sections 
were rehydrated by rinsing with cold tap water. 

Immunohistochemistry, imaging and quantifications. Mouse fresh-frozen brain 
sections were fixed with 4% PFA for 30 min, rinsed in dH2O and subjected to a 
heat-induced antigen retrieval step with 10 mM citrate buffer for 20 min. After 
deparaffinization, sections of human brain or dura were subjected to the same 
antigen retrieval step for 20 min. The steps described next were applied for mouse 
fresh-frozen and fixed free-floating brain sections, lymph node sections on slide, 
meningeal whole-mounts and human fixed tissue. For immunofluorescence stain- 
ing, tissue was rinsed in PBS and washed with PBS and 0.5% Triton X-100 for 
10 min, followed by incubation in PBS and 0.5% Triton X-100 containing 0.5% 
of normal serum (either goat or chicken) and 0.5% bovine serum albumin (BSA) 
for 1 h at room temperature. This blocking step was followed by incubation with 
appropriate dilutions of primary antibodies: anti-LY VE-1-eFluor 660 or anti- 
LYVE-1-Alexa Fluor 488 (eBioscience, clone ALY7, 1:200), anti-CD31 (Millipore 
Sigma, MAB1398Z, clone 2H8, 1:200), anti-IBA1 (Abcam, ab5076, 1:300), anti- 
GFAP (Millipore Sigma, ab5541, 1:300), anti-AQP4 (Millipore Sigma, A5971, 
1:200), anti-Ki-67 (Abcam, ab15580, 1:100), anti-human amyloid-(;. (BioLegend, 
clone 6E10, 1:200), anti-amyloid-(637_49 (Cell Signaling, clone D54D2, 1:300) and 
anti-GFP (Abcam, ab6556, 1:300) in PBS and 0.5% Triton X-100 containing 0.5% 
of normal serum and 0.5% BSA overnight at 4°C. Meningeal whole-mounts or 
tissue sections were then washed three times for 5 min at room temperature in 
PBS and 0.5% Triton X-100 followed by incubation with the appropriate chicken, 
goat or donkey Alexa Fluor 488, 546, 594 or 647 anti-rat, -goat, -rabbit, -mouse 
or -Armenian hamster IgG antibodies (Thermo Fisher Scientific, 1:500) for 1 or 
2 hat room temperature in PBS and 0.5% Triton X-100. After incubating for 10 min 
with 1:2,000 DAPI in PBS, the tissue was washed three times for 5 min with PBS at 
room temperature and mounted with Aqua-Mount (Lerner) and glass coverslips. 
Preparations were stored at 4°C for no more than one week until images were 
acquired either using a wide-field microscope (Leica) or a confocal microscope 
(FV1200 Laser Scanning Confocal Microscope, Olympus). Quantitative analysis 
using the acquired images was performed using Fiji software. For the assessment 
of brain fluorescent tracer influx or efflux or AQP4 coverage, 10 representative 
brain sections were imaged using the wide-field microscope and the mean area 
fraction was calculated using Microsoft Excel. For lymph nodes, the area fraction 
of drained fluorescent tracer or lymphatic vessels was assessed in alternate sections 
(representing a total of 10-15 sections per sample) using a confocal microscope and 
the mean was calculated for each sample. Area of coverage by CD31* blood vessels 
and AQP4 astrocyte endfeet in the brain cortex was achieved by calculating the 
mean value of 10 representative fields (5 images in each cerebral hemisphere) per 
sample that was acquired using a confocal microscope. For lymphatic vessel dia- 
meter, images of the same region of the superior sagittal sinus or of the transverse 
sinus were acquired using a confocal microscope and the mean of 100 individual 
lymphatic vessel diameter measurements (50 measurements in each lymphatic 
vessel lining the sinus using Fiji) was calculated for each sample by a blinded exper- 
imenter (due to different criteria used by distinct experimenters, this quantifica- 
tion method is often associated with a variability of +15% in absolute diameter 
values). For assessment of meningeal lymphatic vessel coverage and complexity, 
images of meningeal whole-mounts were acquired using a confocal microscope 
and Fiji was used for quantifications. When applicable, the same images were used 
to assess the percentage of field coverage by LYVE-1~-CD31* vessels. To quantify 
the number of proliferating Ki-67* cells in the hippocampal dentate gyrus, images 
of the entire dentate gyrus of three representative brain sections per sample were 
obtained using a confocal microscope. Fiji was used to assess the number of Ki-67* 
cells per mm” of DAPI cells that composed the granular zone, which were then 
used to calculate the average density of cells per sample. For assessment of amyloid 
burden in the dorsal hippocampus, tile scans of the entire dorsal hippocampus 
from 10 coronal brain sections (~180|1m apart from each other) were obtained 
using a confocal microscope. Fiji was used to quantify amyloid plaque size, number 
and total coverage. 

Flow cytometry. Mice were injected i.p. with euthasol solution and were then 
transcardially perfused with ice-cold PBS with heparin. Individual menin- 
ges were immediately dissected from the skullcap of the mouse and digested 
for 15 min at 37°C with 1.4 U ml! of collagenase VIII (Sigma Aldrich) 
and 35 U ml! of DNase I (Sigma Aldrich) in complete media consisting of 
DMEM (Gibco) with 2% FBS (Atlas Biologicals), 1% L-glutamine (Gibco), 
1% penicillin-streptomycin (Gibco), 1% sodium pyruvate (Gibco), 1% non- 
essential amino-acids (Gibco) and 1.5% HEPES (Gibco). The cell pellets were 
washed, resuspended in ice-cold fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) 
buffer (pH 7.4; 0.1 M PBS; 1 mM EDTA and 1% BSA) and stained for extra- 
cellular markers with the following antibodies: rat anti-CD90.2-FITC 
(553013; BD Biosciences), rat anti-CD11b-FITC (557396; BD Biosciences), 
rat monoclonal anti-CD19-PE (12-0193-82; eBioscience), rat anti-CD45- 
PerCP-Cy5.5 (550994; BD Biosciences), rat anti-Ly6C-PerCP-Cy5.5 (56 


0525; BD Biosciences), mouse anti- NK1.1-PE-Cy7 (552878; BD Biosciences), rat 
anti-Ly6G-PE-Cy7 (560601; BD Biosciences), rat anti-CD4-—APC (553051; BD 
Biosciences), rat anti-CD45-Alexa Fluor 700 (560510; BD Biosciences), hamster 
anti-TCRb-BV711 (563135; BD Biosciences), rat anti-CD8—Pacific blue (558106; 
BD Biosciences) and rat anti-Siglec-F-BV421 (562681; BD Biosciences). Cell via- 
bility was determined by using the Zombie Aqua Fixable Viability Kit following 
the manufacturer’s instructions (BioLegend). After an incubation period of 30 min 
at 4°C, cells were washed and fixed in 1% PFA in PBS. Fluorescence data were 
collected with a Gallios Flow Cytometer (Beckman Coulter, Inc.) then analysed 
using FlowJo software (Tree Star, Inc.). In brief, singlets were gated using the height, 
area and the pulse width of the forward and side scatter and then viable cells were 
selected as AQUA. Cells were then gated for the appropriate cell-type markers. An 
aliquot of unstained cells of each sample was counted using Cellometer Auto2000 
(Nexcelor) to provide accurate counts for each population. Data processing was 
done with Excel and statistical analysis was performed using Prism 7.0a (GraphPad 
Software, Inc.). 

Sorting of meningeal LECs. To obtain a suspension of meningeal LECs from the 
meninges of young—adult (2-3 months) and old (20-24 months) mice using FACS, 
mice were euthanized by i-p. injection of euthasol and transcardially perfused 
with ice-cold PBS with heparin. Skullcaps were quickly collected and meninges 
(dura mater and arachnoid) were dissected using Dumont #5 forceps in complete 
medium composed of DMEM (Gibco) with 2% FBS (Atlas Biologicals), 1% L-glu- 
tamine (Gibco), 1% penicillin-streptomycin (Gibco), 1% sodium pyruvate (Gibco), 
1% non-essential amino-acids (Gibco) and 1.5% HEPES (Gibco). Individual 
meninges were then incubated with 1 ml of complete medium with 1.4 U ml"! 
of collagenase VIII (Sigma-Aldrich) and 35 U ml! of DNase I (Sigma-Aldrich) 
for 15 min at 37°C. Individual samples consisted of cell suspensions pooled from 
10 meninges that were obtained after filtration through a 70-jum nylon-mesh cell 
strainer. Cell suspensions were then pelleted, resuspended in ice-cold FACS buffer 
containing DAPI (1:1,000, Thermo Fisher Scientific), anti-CD45-BB515 (1:200, 
clone 30-F11, BD Biosciencess), anti-CD31-—Alexa Fluor 647 (1:200, clone 390, 
BD Biosciencess) and anti-podoplanin-PE (1:200, clone 8.1.1, eBioscience) and 
incubated for 15 min at 4°C. Cells were then washed and resuspended in ice-cold 
FACS buffer. In brief, singlets were gated using the pulse width of the side scatter 
and forward scatter. Cells negative for DAPI were selected as viable cells. The 
LECs were then gated as CD45 CD31* podoplanin* (see Extended Data Fig. 6 for 
representative dot plots) and sorted into a 96-well plate containing 100 1l of lysis 
buffer (Arcturus PicoPure RNA Isolation Kit, Thermo Fisher Scientific) using the 
Influx Cell Sorter (BD Biosciencess) that is available at the University of Virginia 
Flow Cytometry Core Facility. 

RNA extraction and sequencing. For total RNA extraction from the whole 
hippocampus, the tissue was macrodissected from the brain in ice-cold PBS, 
immersed in the appropriate volume of extraction buffer from the RNA isola- 
tion kit, immediately snap-frozen in dry ice and stored at —80°C until further 
use. After defrosting on ice, samples were mechanically dissociated in extraction 
buffer and RNA was isolated using the kit components according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions (RNeasy mini kit, 74106, QIAGEN). The Illumina TruSeq 
Stranded Total RNA Library Prep Kit was used for cDNA library preparation 
from total RNA samples. Sample quality control was performed using an Agilent 
4200 TapeStation Instrument, using the Agilent D1000 kit, and using the Qubit 
Fluorometer (Thermo Fisher Scientific). For RNA-seq, libraries were loaded on 
to a NextSeq 500 (Illumina) using an Illumina NextSeq High Output (150 cycle) 
cartridge (FC-404-2002). 

Total RNA was extracted from LECs (previously sorted by FACS) using the 
Arcturus PicoPure RNA Isolation Kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific), following the 
manufacturer’s instructions. All RNA sample processing (including linear RNA 
amplification and cDNA library generation) and RNA-seq was performed by 
HudsonAlpha Genomic Services Laboratory. 

The raw sequencing reads (FASTQ files) were first chastity filtered, which 
removes any clusters that have a higher than expected intensity of the called 
base compared to other bases. The quality of the reads was then evaluated using 
FastQC*”, and after passing quality control, the expression of the transcripts was 
quantified against the UCSC mm10 genome” using Salmon”. These transcript 
abundances were then imported into R and summarized with tximport®, and then 
DESeq2* was used to normalize the raw counts, perform exploratory analysis (for 
example, principal component analysis), and to perform differential expression 
analysis. Before differential expression analysis of the meningeal LECs from the 
adult versus old mice dataset, surrogate variable analysis® (SVA) was used to iden- 
tify and adjust for latent sources of unwanted variation as implemented in the SVA 
package®’. The P values from the differential expression analysis were corrected for 
multiple hypothesis testing with the Benjamini-Hochberg false-discovery rate pro- 
cedure (adjusted P value). Functional enrichment of differential expressed genes, 
using gene sets from Gene Ontology (GO) and Kyoto Encyclopedia of Genes and 
Genomes (KEGG), was determined with Fisher’s exact test as implemented in the 
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clusterProfiler® Bioconductor package. Heat maps of the differential expressed 
genes and enriched gene sets were generated with the R package pheatmap®. 
Normalized counts of selected transcripts were used to calculate the fold change 
relative to respective controls. 

Statistical analysis and reproducibility. Sample sizes were chosen on the basis of 
standard power calculations (with a =0.05 and power of 0.8) performed for similar 
experiments that were previously published*!~*. In general, statistical methods 
were not used to re-calculate or predetermine sample sizes. The Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test was used to assess normal distribution of the data. Variance was 
similar within comparable experimental groups. Animals from different cages, 
but within the same experimental group, were selected to assure randomiza- 
tion. Experimenters were blinded to the identity of experimental groups from 
the time of euthanasia until the end of data collection and analysis for at least 
one of the independent experiments. Statistical tests for each figure were justified 
to be appropriate. One-way ANOVA, with Bonferroni's post hoc test or Holm- 
Sidak’s post hoc test, was used to compare three independent groups. Two-group 
comparisons were made using two-tailed unpaired Mann-Whitney U-tests. For 
comparisons of multiple factors (for example, age versus treatment), two-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test was used. Repeated-measures two-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni's post hoc test was used for day versus treatment compar- 
isons with repeated observations. Statistical analysis (data are always presented as 
mean +s.e.m.) was performed using Prism 7.0a (GraphPad Software, Inc.). 
Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Code availability. Lymph4D software code is available online under GNU General 
Public license v.3.0 at https://github.com/avaccari/Lymph4D. Custom code used 
during the current study are also available from the corresponding authors upon 
reasonable request. 

Data availability. Source Data for quantifications mentioned either in the text or 
shown in graphs plotted in Figs. 1-3 and Extended Data Figs. 1-9 are available in the 
online version of the paper. RNA-seq datasets have been deposited online in the Gene 
Expression Omnibus (GEO) under accession numbers GSE104181, GSE104182 and 
GSE113351. The datasets generated and/or analysed during the current study are also 
available from the corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Ablation of meningeal lymphatic vessels leads to 
decreased CSF macromolecule drainage without affecting meningeal/ 
brain blood vasculature or brain ventricular volume. a, Seven days after 
meningeal lymphatic ablation, a volume of 5 tl of fluorescent OVA-A647 
was injected i.c.m. into the CSF, and drainage of tracer into the dCLNs 
was assessed 2 h later. Representative images of OVA-A647 (red) drained 
into the dCLNs stained for LYVE-1 (green) and with DAPI (blue). Scale 
bar, 200 um. b, Quantification of OVA-A647 area fraction (%) in the 
dCLNs showed significantly less amount of tracer in the visudyne with 
photoconversion group than in control groups. Data are mean + s.e.m., 
n=6 per group, one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test. 

a, b, Data are representative of two independent experiments; significant 
differences between vehicle with photoconversion and visudyne with 
photoconversion groups were observed in a total of five independent 
experiments. c, Seven days after meningeal lymphatic ablation, mice 

from the three groups were subjected to magnetic resonance venography 
(MRV) or angiography (MRA) and 24h later to T2-weighted MRI to 
assess blood-brain barrier integrity after i.v. injection of the contrast agent 
Gd at a dose of 0.3 mmol kg! d, Representative 3D reconstructions of 
intracranial veins and arteries of mice from each group. Scale bar, 5 mm. 


e-h, No significant changes between groups were observed for venous 
vessel volume (e), superior sagittal sinus (SSS) diameter (f), arterial vessel 
volume (g) and basilar artery diameter (h). Data are mean +s.e.m.,n=5 
in vehicle with photoconversion and in visudyne with photoconversion, 
n=4 in visudyne; one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni's post hoc test. 

i, Using the Lymph4D software, it was possible to measure changes in 
signal intensity gain in MRI sequences 1-5 (relative to baseline) in the 
hippocampus of mice from each group. Scale bar, 3 mm. j, Quantification 
of the signal intensity gain (relative to baseline) in the hippocampus over 
5 MRI acquisition sequences showed no differences between groups. Data 
are mean + s.e.m., #=5 in vehicle with photoconversion and in visudyne 
with photoconversion, n = 4 in visudyne; repeated-measures two-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test. k, Mice were subjected to T2- 
weighted MRI to assess volume changes in brain ventricles seven days after 
injection of vehicle or visudyne and photoconversion. 1, Representative 
images of 3D reconstruction of brain ventricles of mice from the two 
groups. Scale bar, 1 mm. m, No differences were detected in the volume 
of the brain ventricles after meningeal lymphatic ablation. Data are 

mean +s.e.m., n=5 per group, two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | ICP measurements and assessment of CSF 
drainage and brain influx. a, ICP was measured in four different steps 

of i.c.m. injection of 2 1l or 5 yl of tracer solution: pre-injection, during 
injection, post-injection (with syringe inside the cisterna magna) and 
post-injection (with syringe out of the cisterna magna). A significant 
increase in ICP for each volume was observed during injection when 
compared to pre-injection and post-injection (syringe in). Significantly 
higher ICP values post-injection (syringe in) were observed when 
compared to ICP values pre-injection. A significant decrease in ICP for 
each volume was observed post-injection (syringe out) when compared to 
all other steps of i.c.m. injection. No significant differences in ICP values 
were observed between groups injected with 2:1 or 5 yl of tracer for any of 
the analysed steps of the i.c.m. injection method. Data are mean + s.e.m., 
n=7 per group; repeated-measures two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni's 
post hoc test, *versus pre-injection, *versus during injection, & 


versus 
post-injection (syringe in); data were pooled from two independent 
experiments. b, ICP was measured 30, 60 and 120 min post-injection (p.i.) 
of 2, 5 or 10,1 of tracer solution into the CSF and compared to ICP values 
in non-injected mice. Significant differences were observed between ICP 
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values of non-injected mice and mice injected with 2 1] of tracer at 30 min 
and 120 min post-injection. Data are mean + s.e.m., n=5 per group, one- 
way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test. c, Seven days after meningeal 
lymphatic ablation, a volume of 2 1] of fluorescent OVA-A647 was injected 
into the CSF and drainage of tracer into the dCLNs was assessed 2 h later. 
d, Representative images of OVA-A647 (red) drained into the dCLNs, 
stained for LYVE-1 (green) and with DAPI (blue). Scale bars, 200 1m. 

e, Quantification of OVA-A647 area fraction (%) in the dCLNs showed 
significantly less amount of tracer in the visudyne with photoconversion 
group than in control groups. f, Representative brain sections stained with 
DAPI (blue) showing OVA-A647 (red) influx into the brain parenchyma 
of mice from visudyne with photoconversion and control groups. Scale 
bar, 5 mm and 1 mm (inset). g, Quantification of OVA-A647 area fraction 
(%) in brain sections showing a significant decrease in the visudyne 

with photoconversion group when compared to control groups. Data 

ine and g are mean +5.e.m., n=6 per group, one-way ANOVA with 
Bonferroni’s post hoc test; c-g, Data are representative of two independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Impaired brain perfusion by CSF 
macromolecules is observed in ligated lymphatic vessels and in 
Prox1+/~ mice and does not correlate with AQP4 levels. a, Adult mice 
were subjected to surgical ligation of the lymphatic vessels afferent to the 
dCLNs. One week after the procedure, 5 jl of OVA-A647 was injected 

into the CSF (i.c.m.) and mice were transcardially perfused 2 h later. 
Representative brain sections stained with DAPI (blue) showing OVA- 
A647 (red) influx into the brain parenchyma of ligated and sham-operated 
mice. Scale bar, 5 mm and 2 mm (inset). b, Quantification of OVA-A647 
area fraction (%) in brain sections showed a significant decrease in the 
ligation group. c, Representative sections of dCLNs stained with DAPI 
(blue) and for LYVE-1 (green), showing OVA-A647 (red) coverage in the 
ligation and sham-operated groups. Scale bar, 200 1m. d, Quantification of 
OVA-A647 area fraction (%) in the dCLNs showed a significant decrease 
in the ligation group. Data in b and d are mean +s.e.m., n = 8 per group, 
two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test; data in a-d were pooled from two 
independent experiments and are representative of three independent 
experiments. e, Wild-type (WT) and Prox1 +/~ mice (2-3 months old) were 
injected with 5 jl of OVA-A647 into the CSF (i.c.m.) and transcardially 
perfused 2 h later. f, Representative brain sections stained with DAPI 
(blue) showing OVA-A647 (red) influx into the brain parenchyma of 
Prox1t!~ and wild-type mice. Scale bar, 5 mm. g, Quantification of OVA- 
A647 area fraction (%) in brain sections showed a significant decrease 

in Prox1+'~ mice. h, Representative sections of dCLNs stained with 

DAPI (blue) and for LYVE-1 (green), showing OVA-A647 (red) coverage 
in the dCLNs of Prox1*/~ and wild-type mice. Scale bar, 500 um. i, 
Quantification of OVA-A647 area fraction (%) in the dCLNs showed a 
significant decrease in Prox1+!~ mice. Data in gandiare mean+s.e.m., 
n= 15 wild-type mice, n= 12 Prox1 +/~ mice, two-tailed Mann-Whitney 
U-test; data in e-i were pooled from two independent experiments. j, Rate 
of brain paravascular influx of the contrast agent Gd, injected i.c.m. at 1, 
10 or 25 mM (in saline), was assessed in adult mice (3 months old) by T1- 
weighted MRI. k, Representative MRI images obtained using Lymph4D 
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software showing brain signal intensity for different concentrations of 
injected Gd. Scale bar, 3 mm. Experiments in j and k were performed once. 
1, Adult mice were subjected to meningeal lymphatic ablation by visudyne 
photoconversion. One week later, T1-weighted MRI acquisition was 
performed after i.c.m. injection of 5 1] of Gd (25 mM in saline). Using the 
Lymph4D software, it was possible to measure the rate of contrast agent 
influx into the delineated brain cortical region of mice from both groups. 
Scale bar, 3 mm. Images in sequence 2 and subsequent were obtained by 
subtraction of sequence 1. m, Quantification of the signal intensity gain 
(relative to sequence 1) in the brain cortex revealed a significant decrease 
in the visudyne with photoconversion group, when compared to vehicle 
with photoconversion. n, 0, Coronal sections of the brain of vehicle- or 
visudyne-treated mice (n = 4 per group) were aligned and stacked into 2D 
colour maps (concatenated from 16 MRI sequences) showing contrast of 
Gd signal intensity (n) and isotropic diffusion coefficient (0). Scale bars, 
3 mm. p, Area fraction quantification of high, medium and low values of 
isotropic diffusion coefficient in the four 2D stacks, in visudyne relative 
to vehicle. Data in m and p are mean +s.e.m., n= 4 per group, repeated- 
measures two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test (m); one-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni's post hoc test (p). 1-p, Data are representative 
of two independent experiments. q, Representative confocal images of 
DAPI (blue) and aquaporin 4 (AQP4, green) staining and OVA-A647 
(red) levels in brain sections from vehicle- and visudyne-treated mice. 
Scale bar, 500 1m. r, Quantification of area fraction (%) of AQP4 in the 
brains of mice treated with vehicle or visudyne shows that there are no 
differences between groups. s, Images showing representative staining for 
AQP4* astrocytic endfeet (red) and CD31* blood vessels (green) in the 
brain cortex of mice from vehicle and visudyne groups. Scale bar, 50 zm. 
t-v, No changes were observed in the area of AQP4* astrocytic endfeet (t) 
and CD31* blood vessels (u) or in the ratio between area of AQP4* and 
of CD31* (v). Data in r, t-v are mean +s.e.m., n=7 per group, two-tailed 
Mann-Whitney U-test; data in q-v were pooled from two independent 
experiments and representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Ablation of meningeal lymphatic vessels 
impairs efflux of macromolecules from the brain. a, Seven days after 
meningeal lymphatic ablation, 1 11 of fluorescent OVA-A647 (0.5 mg ml“! 
in artificial CSF) was stereotaxically injected (coordinates from bregma, 
AP, +1.5 mm; ML, —1.5 mm; DV, +2.5 mm) into the brain parenchyma. 
b, Representative brain sections rostral and caudal to the injection site, 
stained for glial fibrillary acidic protein (GFAP, in green), demonstrating 
OVA-A647 (red) coverage of the brain parenchyma in the visudyne 

with photoconversion group and the control groups. Scale bar, 5 mm. 

c, Quantification of OVA-A647 area fraction (%) in the injected brain 
hemisphere showing a significantly higher level in the visudyne with 
photoconversion group compared to both control groups. Data are 

mean + s.e.m., n =6 per group, one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s 

post hoc test. d, Seven days after meningeal lymphatic ablation, 1 1l of 
fluorescent amyloid-842 (AB42)-HiLyte647 (0.05 1g ml“ in artificial CSF) 
was stereotaxically injected (coordinates from bregma, AP, +1.5 mm; ML, 
—1.5 mm; DV, +2.5 mm) into the brain parenchyma. e, Representative 
brain sections rostral and caudal to the injection site, stained for GFAP 
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(green), demonstrating AB4.-HiLyte647 (red) coverage of the brain 
parenchyma in the visudyne with photoconversion group and the control 
groups. Scale bar, 5 mm. f, Quantification of AB4.-HiLyte647 area 
fraction (%) in the injected brain hemisphere showing a significantly 
higher level in the visudyne with photoconversion group compared to 
both control groups. Data are mean + s.e.m., n = 6 per group, one-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni's post hoc test. g, Seven days after meningeal 
lymphatic ablation, 1 il of fluorescent LDL-BODIPY FL (0.1 mg ml“! 

in artificial CSF) was stereotaxically injected (coordinates from bregma, 
AP, +1.5 mm; ML, —1.5 mm; DV, +2.5 mm) into the brain parenchyma. 
h, Representative brain sections rostral and caudal to the injection site, 
stained for GFAP (red), demonstrating LDL-BODIPY FL (green) coverage 
of the brain parenchyma in the visudyne with photoconversion group and 
the control groups. Scale bar, 5 mm. i, Quantification of LDL-BODIPY FL 
area fraction (%) in the injected brain hemisphere showing a significantly 
higher level in the visudyne with photoconversion group compared to 
both control groups. Data are mean + s.e.m., nm = 6 per group, one-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Behavioural assessment and hippocampal RNA- 
seq analysis after impairing meningeal lymphatic function. a, b, No 
differences in total distance travelled (a) and time in centre of the open 
field arena (b) were observed between vehicle with photoconversion, 
visudyne and visudyne with photoconversion groups. Data are 

mean + s.e.m., 1 =9 per group, one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post 
hoc test. c, d, Performance of mice from the three groups was also identical 
both during the training session (c) and during the novel location task (d) 
of the NLR paradigm. Data are mean +s.e.m., n= 9 per group, two-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test. e, f, Performance of mice in the 
CFC paradigm showed no differences between groups in the context test 
(e), however, there was a statistically significant difference in the cued 

test (f). Data are mean + s.e.m., n= 9 per group, one-way ANOVA with 
Bonferroni’s post hoc test. g, The cognitive performance of adult mice 
was assessed in the MWM test, one week after sham surgery or surgical 
ligation of the lymphatic vessels afferent to the dCLNs. h, Ligated mice 
showed a significant increase in the latency to platform during acquisition 
compared to sham-operated mice. i, j, No significant differences between 
groups were observed in the percentage of time spent in the target 
quadrant in the probe trial (i) or in latency to platform in the reversal 

(j). Data are mean + s.e.m., n= 8 sham-operated mice, n = 9 mice with 
ligation; repeated-measures two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc 
test (h, j), two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test (i). k, Vehicle or visudyne 
injection experiments with photoconversion were performed twice within 
a two-week interval. Total RNA was extracted from the hippocampus of 
mice from both groups and sequenced (RNA-seq). RNA-seq principal 
component (PC) analysis did not show a differential clustering of 

samples from vehicle and visudyne groups. 1, Heat map showing relative 
expression levels of genes in vehicle with photoconversion and in 
visudyne with photoconversion samples. m, After meningeal lymphatic 
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ablation (twice within a two-week interval) and MWM performance, 

total RNA was extracted from the hippocampus of mice from vehicle 

with photoconversion or visudyne with photoconversion groups and 
sequenced. RNA-seq principal component analysis demonstrating a 
differential clustering of samples from vehicle and visudyne groups. A 
total of 2,138 genes were downregulated and 1,599 genes were upregulated 
in the hippocampus after meningeal lymphatic ablation and MWM 
performance. n, Heat map showing relative expression levels of genes 

in vehicle with photoconversion and in visudyne with photoconversion 
samples. Colour scale bar values represent standardized rlog-transformed 
values across samples (1, n). 0, Neurological disease, neuronal activity- 
and synaptic plasticity-related GO and KEGG terms are enriched upon 
visudyne treatment, as measured by the -logio(adjusted P value). 

p, GO and KEGG terms related to metabolite generation and processing, 
glycolysis and mitochondrial respiration and oxidative stress were 
enriched, as measured by the —log;o(adjusted P value), upon visudyne 
treatment and MWM performance. q, r, Heat map showing relative 
expression levels of genes involved in two of the significantly altered GO 
terms related to excitatory synapse (q) and learning or memory (r). 

s-v, Heat maps showing relative expression levels of genes involved in four 
of the significantly altered GO terms related to NADH dehydrogenase 
complex (s), generation of precursor metabolites and energy (t), cellular 
response to oxidative stress (u) and cellular response to nitrogen 
compound (v). Datasets in k-v all consist of n=5 per group; k, m, 

P values were corrected for multiple hypothesis testing with the 
Benjamini—Hochberg false-discovery rate procedure; in 1, n—v, functional 
enrichment of differential expressed genes was performed using gene sets 
from GO and KEGG and determined with Fisher’s exact test. Colour scale 
bar values in n, q-v represent standardized rlog-transformed values across 
samples. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Characterization of meningeal lymphatics in 
young and old mice and improvement of lymphatic function by viral- 
mediated expression of mVEGF-C. a, OVA-A647 was injected into the 
CSF (i.c.m.) of young-adult (3 months of age) and old (20-24 months of 
age) mice. Representative brain sections stained with DAPI (blue) showing 
degree of OVA-A647 (red) influx into the parenchyma. Scale bars, 5 mm 
and 2 mm (inset). b, Quantification of OVA-A647 area fraction (%) in 
brain sections. Data are mean +s.e.m., 1 = 6 mice in 3 months, n = 8 mice 
in 20-24 months, two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test; representative of two 
independent experiments. c, Representative images of DAPI (blue) and 
LYVE-1 (green) staining in meningeal whole-mounts of young-adult 

(2 months old) and old (20-24 months old) male and female mice. Scale 
bar, 1 mm. d, Measurement of LYVE-1* vessel diameter and area fraction 
showed a significant decrease in both parameters in old mice, when 
compared to young-adults, in both females and males. e, Representative 
images of DAPI (blue) and LYVE-1 (green) staining in dCLNs 2 h after 
injection of OVA-A594 (red) into the CSF of young-adult and old mice 
from both genders. Scale bar, 200 um. f, Quantification of OVA-A594 

area fraction (%) in the dCLNs of mice from different ages and genders 
showed a significant decrease in 20-24-month-old female and male 

mice. Data in d, f are mean +s.e.m., n= 9 per group at 2 months, n=7 
per group at 20-24 months for male and female mice, two-way ANOVA 
with Bonferroni's post hoc test; data were pooled from two independent 
experiments. g, Representative dot and contour plots showing the gating 
strategy used to isolate meningeal LECs by FACS from the meninges of 
young-adult and old mice. n =3 per group, pooled from two independent 
experiments. h, Adult mice were injected i.c.m. with 2 pl of AAV1-CMV- 
eGFP (eGFP) or AAVI-CMV-mVEGF-C (mVEGF-C), both at 10!° GC ml“!, 
and transcardially perfused with saline 2 or 4 weeks later. i, Representative 
brain coronal sections of mice showing eGFP* infected cells (green) in 
the pia mater, surrounding the GFAP* glia limitans (red) of the brain 
parenchyma at 2 and 4 weeks post injection. Scale bars, 5 mm and 200 pm 
(inset). j, Representative insets from meningeal whole-mounts stained 
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for CD31 (blue), eGFP (green) and LYVE-1 (red). Scale bar, 200 xm. 
Green cells are observed in the cerebellar meninges, pineal gland and 
transverse sinus in the eGFP group at 2 and 4 weeks, but not in the same 
regions of the meninges in the mVEGF-C group. k, Representative images 
of LYVE-1* lymphatic vessels (red) and LYVE-1~ CD31* blood vessels 
(blue) in the superior sagittal sinus of mice treated with either eGFP or 
mVEGEF-C for 2 or 4 weeks. Scale bar, 200 1m. I, m, Mice treated with 
AAV1 expressing mVEGF-C presented a significant increase in lymphatic 
vessel diameter (1), but not in coverage by blood vessels (m). Data in 1 

and m are mean +s.e.m., n= 4 per group at 2 weeks, n = 3 per group at 

4 weeks; two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test; data in h-m 
are representative of two independent experiments. n, Representative 
images of blood flow (mm s~') and arterial and venous blood oxygenation 
(percentage of sO2) readings obtained by photoacoustic imaging of brain/ 
meningeal vasculature of old mice (20-22 months old) treated for one 
month with eGFP or mVEGF-C virus (both at 10! GC ml~!). 0, p, The 
different treatments did not affect blood flow (0) or blood oxygenation 
(p) in the brain/meninges of old mice. Data are mean + s.e.m., n=5 per 
group; two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test (0), two-way ANOVA with 
Bonferroni’s post hoc test (p); data obtained from a single experiment. 

q; Old mice (20-22 months old) were injected i.c.m. with 2 ul of viral 
vectors expressing eGFP or mVEGF-C. One month later, T1-weighted 
MRI acquisition was performed after i.c.m. injection of 5 pl of Gd (25 mM 
in saline). Using the Lymph4D software, it was possible to measure the 
rate of contrast agent influx into the delineated brain hippocampal region 
of mice from both groups. Scale bar, 3 mm. Images in sequence 2 and 
subsequent were obtained by subtraction of sequence 1. r, Quantification 
of the signal intensity gain (relative to sequence 1) in the hippocampus 
revealed a significant increase in the mVEGF-C group compared to 
eGFP. Data are mean +s.e.m., n= 4 per group; repeated-measures two- 
way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test; data were pooled from two 
independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Treatment with VEGF-C ameliorates meningeal 
lymphatic function, brain perfusion by CSF macromolecules and 
cognitive performance in old mice. a, Hydrogel alone (vehicle) or 
containing recombinant human VEGF-C (200 ng ml’) was applied on 
top of a thinned skull surface of adult mice (3 months old) and old mice 
(20-24 months old). Gels were reapplied two weeks later. Four weeks after 
the initial treatment, 5 pl of OVA-A647 (in artificial CSF) was injected 
into the CSF (i.c.m.) and mice were transcardially perfused 2 h later. 

b, Representative images of DAPI (blue) staining and LYVE-1* vessels (in 
green) in the superior sagittal sinus after transcranial delivery of VEGF-C. 
scale bar, 501m. c, Treatment with VEGF-C resulted in a significant 
increase in lymphatic vessel diameter in the superior sagittal sinus in both 
adult and old mice. d, Representative sections of dCLNs stained with 
DAPI (blue) and for LYVE-1 (green) showing drained OVA-A647 (red). 
Scale bars, 200 1m. e, Quantification of OVA-A647 (red) area fraction 

(%) in the dCLNs showed increased drainage in old mice treated with 
VEGF-C compared to vehicle-treated age-matched mice. f, Representative 
brain sections stained with DAPI (blue) showing OVA-A647 (red) influx 
into the brain parenchyma. Scale bar, 5 mm. g, Influx of OVA-A647 

into the brain parenchyma of old mice was significantly increased after 
transcranial delivery of VEGF-C. Data in c, e and g are mean +s.e.m., 

n= 12 mice treated with vehicle at 3 months, n = 11 mice treated with 
VEGF-C at 3 months, n = 8 mice treated with vehicle at 20-24 months and 
n=9 mice treated with VEGF-C at 20-24 months; two-way ANOVA with 
Bonferroni’s post hoc test; data in a-g were pooled from two independent 
experiments. h, Hydrogel alone (vehicle) or containing recombinant 
human VEGF-C156S (200 ng ml~’) was applied on top of a thinned 

skull surface of old mice. Gels were reapplied two weeks later. i, Whole- 
mounts of brain meninges were stained for LYVE-1 (green) and CD31 
(red). Images show insets of lymphatic vessels near the superior sagittal 
sinus. Scale bar, 100 1m. j, Old mice that received VEGF-C156S treatment 
showed increased diameter of LYVE-1* vessels in the superior sagittal 
sinus. k, Representative sections of dCLNs stained with DAPI (blue) and 
for LYVE-1 (green) showing levels of OVA-A647 (red) drained from the 
CSE. Scale bar, 200 xm. 1, Quantification of OVA-A647 area fraction (%) in 
the dCLNs showed a significant increase in VEGF-C156S group compared 
to vehicle. m, Representative images of OVA-A647 (red) in brain sections 
also stained with DAPI (blue). Scale bar, 5 mm. n, Quantification of OVA- 
A647 area fraction (%) in brain sections showed a significant increase 

in brain influx of the tracer in old mice treated with VEGF-C156S. 

Data inj, land n are mean +s.e.m., n= 7 mice per group; two-tailed 
Mann-Whitney U-test; data in h-n were pooled from two independent 
experiments. 0, Young-—adult (2 months), middle-aged (12-14 months) 
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or old (20-22 months) mice were injected with viral vectors expressing 
eGFP or mVEGF-C. One month after injection, learning and memory was 
assessed using the MWM test. p, Injection of mVEGF-C virus in young- 
adult mice did not alter their performance in the acquisition, probe trial 
or reversal of the MWM. Data are mean +s.e.m., n =8 mice treated with 
eGFP and n=9 mice treated with mVEGF-C; repeated-measures two-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni's post hoc test was used in the acquisition and 
reversal; two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test was used in the probe trial; 
data were obtained in a single experiment. q, Injection of mVEGF-C virus 
in middle-aged mice did not alter their performance in the acquisition 
and in the probe trial, but significantly improved their performance in 

the reversal. Data are mean +s.e.m., n= 12 mice treated with eGFP and 
n= 14 mice treated with mVEGF-C; repeated-measures two-way ANOVA 
with Bonferroni's post hoc test was used in the acquisition and reversal, 
two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test was used in the probe trial; data were 
pooled from two independent experiments. r, Injection of mVEGF-C 
virus in old mice did not alter their performance in the probe trial, but 
significantly improved their performance in the acquisition and in the 
reversal. Data are mean +$.e.m., 1 =25 mice treated with eGFP and n= 25 
mice treated with mVEGF-C; repeated-measures two-way ANOVA with 
Bonferroni’s post hoc test was used in the acquisition and reversal; two- 
tailed Mann-Whitney U-test was used in the probe trial; data were pooled 
from three independent experiments. s, Treatment of young-adult mice 
with mVEGF-C did not affect the percentage of allocentric navigation 
strategies used in the MWM. t, u, The percentage of allocentric navigation 
strategies was significantly higher in middle-aged mice treated with 
mVEGF-C during the reversal (t) and in old mice treated with mVEGF-C 
during the acquisition and reversal (u) compared to age-matched eGFP- 
treated mice. Data in s-u are mean +s.e.m.,  =8 mice treated with eGFP 
and n=9 mice treated with mVEGF-C at 2 months (s), m = 12 mice treated 
with eGFP and n= 14 mice treated with mVEGF-C at 12-14 (t), n=25 per 
group at 20-22 months (u); s-u, repeated-measures two-way ANOVA with 
Bonferroni’s post hoc test; data were obtained from a single experiment 
(s), pooled from two (t) and three (u) independent experiments. v, Insets 
of the hippocampal dentate gyrus (granular zone (GZ)), stained with DAPI 
(blue) and for Ki-67 (in red), in mice injected with viral vectors expressing 
eGFP or mVEGF-C at 2, 12-14 and 20-22 months. Scale bar, 200 pm. 

w, Ageing induced a significant decrease in Ki-67* proliferating cells 

in the dentate gyrus. Expression of mVEGF-C in the meninges at the 
analysed ages did not affect the number of Ki-67* cells in the dentate 
gyrus. Data are mean + s.e.m., n= 5 per group, two-way ANOVA with 
Bonferroni’s post hoc test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Expression of mVEGF-C in the meninges of 
J20 mice does not ameliorate lymphatic drainage or brain amyloid 
pathology. a, J20 mice were injected i.c.m. with 2 wl of AAV1-CMV- 
eGFP or AAVI-CMV-mVEGE-C (10!3 GC ml~!) at 6-7 months. One 
month after injection, the mice were tested in the open field (OF) and 

in the MWM. b,c, Total distance and percentage of time in the centre of 
the open field arena was not ameliorated by treatment of J20 mice with 
mVEGF-C. d-f, No statistically significant differences were observed 

in the acquisition (d), in the probe trial (e) or in the reversal (f) of the 
MWM test after one month of mVEGF-C treatment. Data in b-f are 
mean +s.e.m., n=11 mice treated with eGFP, n= 12 mice treated with 
mVEGF-C; two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test (b, c, e), repeated-measures 
two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s post hoc test (d, f); data were from a 
single experiment. g, J20 mice were treated with eGFP or mVEGF-C and, 
one month later, CSF, meninges and brain were collected for analysis. 

h, Representative images of DAPI (blue) and LYVE-1* lymphatic vessels 
(green) in the superior sagittal sinus of mice treated with either eGFP or 
mVEGEFE-C. Scale bar, 500 1m. i, AAV1-mediated expression of mVEGF-C 
did not affect meningeal lymphatic vessel diameter. j, Levels of amyloid-8 
in the CSF measured by ELISA remained unaltered after mVEGF-C 
treatment. k, Representative images of dorsal hippocampi of J20 mice 
treated with eGFP or mVEGF-C stained with DAPI (cyan) and for IBA1 
(green) and amyloid-f (red). Scale bar, 500 1m. I-n, No changes were 
observed in amyloid plaque size (1), number (m) or coverage (n) between 


DAPI LYVE-1 


the groups. Data in i, j, -n are mean +s.e.m., n= 6 per group, two-tailed 
Mann-Whitney U-test; data in g-n obtained from a single experiment. 
0, J20 mice (2-3 months old), 5xFAD mice (3-4 months old) and 
respective age-matched wild-type littermate controls were injected with 
fluorescent OVA-A647 (i.c.m.) in order to measure drainage into the 
dCLNs. p, Representative images of DAPI (blue) and LYVE-1 (green) 
staining in dCLNs of wild-type and J20 mice 2 h after injection of OVA- 
A647 (red). Scale bar, 200 1m. q, Quantification of OVA-A647 area 
fraction (%) in the dCLNs shows equal levels of tracer in mice from 
both genotypes. Data are mean + s.e.m., n = 5 per group, two-tailed 
Mann-Whitney U-test, representative of two independent experiments. 
r, Representative images of DAPI (blue) and LYVE-1 (green) staining 

in dCLNs of wild-type and 5xFAD mice 2 h after injection of OVA- 
A594 (red). Scale bars, 200 j1j1m. s, Quantification of OVA-A594 area 
fraction (%) in the dCLNs shows equal levels of tracer in mice from both 
genotypes. Data are mean +s.e.m., n= 11 per group, two-tailed Mann- 
Whitney U-test, data were pooled from two independent experiments. 

t, Representative images of DAPI (blue) and LYVE-1 (green) staining in 
meningeal whole-mounts of wild-type and 5xFAD mice at 3-4 months. 
Scale bar, 1 mm. u, Measurement of LYVE-1* vessel diameter, area 
fraction and number of sprouts (per mm of vessel) showed no differences 
between genotypes. Data are mean +s.e.m., n =7 per group, two- 

tailed Mann-Whitney U-test; data were pooled from two independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Meningeal lymphatic ablation in transgenic mice 
with Alzheimer’s disease worsens amyloid pathology without affecting 
blood vessel function. a, Representative images of blood flow (mm s}) 
and arterial and venous blood oxygenation (percentage of sO2) readings 
obtained by photoacoustic imaging of brain/meningeal vasculature of 
5xFAD mice one week after vehicle with photoconversion, visudyne or 
visudyne with photoconversion. b, c, The different treatments did not 
affect blood flow (b) or blood oxygenation (c) in the brain/meninges of 
5xFAD mice. Data are mean + s.e.m., 1 =5 per group, one-way ANOVA 
with Bonferroni's post hoc test (b), two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni's 
post hoc test (c), data were from a single experiment. d, Representative 
flow cytometry dot and contour plots showing the gating strategies used 
to determine the frequency of specific immune cell populations, using a 
myeloid or lymphoid panel of markers, in the meninges of 5xFAD after 
prolonged (1.5 months) meningeal lymphatic ablation. e, Analysis of 
specific immune cell populations in the meninges of 5xFAD mice from 
the different groups showed a significant increase in macrophages in the 
visudyne with photoconversion group compared to the control groups. 
A significant increase in neutrophils was observed in visudyne group, 
but not in vehicle with photoconversion group compared to visudyne 
with photoconversion group. Data are mean +s.e.m., n=5 per group; 
two-way ANOVA with Holm-Sidak’s post hoc test, *versus vehicle 

with photoconversion, *versus visudyne; data obtained from a single 


experiment. f, J20 mice aged 4-5 months were subjected to meningeal 
lymphatic ablation by injection (i.c.m.) of visudyne or vehicle as a control, 
followed by a photoconversion step. This procedure was repeated every 
three weeks, for a total of three months, to achieve prolonged meningeal 
lymphatic ablation. g, Staining with DAPI (blue) and for LYVE-1 (green) 
and amyloid-6 (red) in meningeal whole-mounts of J20 mice showing 
marked amyloid deposition in mice from the visudyne group. Scale bar, 
500 \.m. h, Representative brain sections of J20 mice at 7-8 months of 

age stained with DAPI (cyan) and for amyloid-8 (red) showing degree 

of amyloid deposition after meningeal lymphatic ablation. Scale bar, 

500 um. i-k, Quantification of amyloid plaque size (i), number (j) and 
coverage (k) in the dorsal hippocampus of J20 mice showed a statistically 
significant increase in coverage in the visudyne group compared to 
vehicle. Data in i-k are mean +s.e.m., n =5 vehicle-treated mice, n =6 
visudyne-treated mice; two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test; experiments in 
f-k were performed once. 1, m, Sections of human brain cortex, containing 
meningeal layers (leptomeninges) attached, from the brain of a control 

(1) (scale bars, 500 1m and 200 |1m (inset)) and the brain of a patient with 
Alzheimer’s disease (m) (scale bars, 100 1m (left) and 500 1m (right)) were 
stained with DAPI (blue), for the astrocyte marker GFAP (green) and for 
amyloid-8 (red). Data in] and m are from n = 8 controls and n= 9 patients 
with Alzheimer’s disease and are representative of two independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Demographic data of patients with and without Alzheimer’s disease 


Age (years) 

62 

64 

72 

AD 7 
79 

83 

83 

88 

95 

Mean + s.e.m. 78 + 3.6 
Age (years) 

63 

63 

64 

Non-AD 65 
70 

73 

80 

91 


Mean + s.e.m. 71.1+3.5 


Gender 


F 


nm so 71 8 


—n 


Gender 


nm = = 7 


Diagnosis criteria Pathological score 
Intermediate probability* A2, B3, C2-3; CAA 
Possible CERAD C; BB I/II; CAA 
High probability* A3, B3, C3; CAA 
High probability* A3, B3, C3; CAA 
High probability* A3, B3, C3; CAA 
High probability* A3, B3, C3; CAA 
Intermediate probability* A2, B2, C2 
High probability* A3, B3, C3; CAA 
Definitive CERAD C; BB V/VI; CAA 


Cause of death 


Multi-organ failure after motor vehicle accident 
Acute myocardial infarct 
Bilateral pulmonary emboli 
Decompensated ischemic cardiomyopathy 
Bronchopneumonia 
Septicemia 
Bronchopneumonia 


Cardiovascular atherosclerotic disease 


AD, Alzheimer’s disease; BB, Braak and Braak stage; CAA, cerebral amyloid angiopathy; CERAD, Consortium to Establish a Registry for Alzheimer’s disease. 
*New criteria for diagnosis following the guidelines of NIA-AA based on ABC (Amyloid, Braak, CERAD) score. 
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Cyclin-dependent kinase 12 is a drug 
target for visceral leishmaniasis 
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Fabio Zuccotto!, Nadine Homeyer!, Hannah Pflaumer®, Markus Boesche’®, Lalitha Sastry!, Paul Connolly’, Sebastian Albrecht}, 
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Michael A. J. Ferguson!, Alan H. Fairlamb!, Timothy J. Miles?*, Kevin D. Read!* & Ian H. Gilbert! 


Visceral leishmaniasis causes considerable mortality and morbidity in many parts of the world. There is an urgent need for 
the development of new, effective treatments for this disease. Here we describe the development of an anti-leishmanial 
drug-like chemical series based on a pyrazolopyrimidine scaffold. The leading compound from this series (7, DDD853651/ 
GSK3186899) is efficacious in a mouse model of visceral leishmaniasis, has suitable physicochemical, pharmacokinetic 
and toxicological properties for further development, and has been declared a preclinical candidate. Detailed mode-of- 
action studies indicate that compounds from this series act principally by inhibiting the parasite cdc-2-related kinase 
12 (CRK12), thus defining a druggable target for visceral leishmaniasis. 


Leishmania parasites cause a wide spectrum of human infections rang- 
ing from the life-threatening visceral disease to disfiguring mucosal 
and cutaneous forms. Leishmania spp. are obligate intracellular para- 
sites of the vertebrate reticuloendothelial system, where they multiply 
as amastigotes within macrophage phagolysosomes; transmission is 
by blood-sucking sandflies, in which they proliferate as extracellular 
promastigotes. 

Visceral leishmaniasis, resulting from infection with Leishmania 
donovani and L. infantum, causes 20,000-40,000 deaths annually 
according to the WHO (World Health Organization; http://www. 
who.int/leishmaniasis/en/), of which approximately 60% occur in 
India, Bangladesh and Nepall. In 95% of cases, death can be prevented 
by timely and appropriate drug therapy”. However, current treatment 
options are far from ideal, with outcomes depending on several 
factors including geographical location, the immune status and other co- 
morbidities of the patient, and the disease classification. None of the 
current front-line treatments for visceral leishmaniasis—amphotericin 
B (liposomal or deoxycholate formulations), miltefosine, paromomycin 
and antimonials—is ideal for use in resource-poor settings, owing to 
issues such as teratogenicity, cost, resistance and/or clinical relapse, 
prolonged treatment regimens and parenteral administration* >. Thus, 
there is an urgent need for new treatment options for visceral leishma- 
niasis, particularly oral drugs. Unfortunately, there are currently, to 
our knowledge, no new therapeutics in clinical development and only 
a few in preclinical development. There is a paucity of well-validated 
molecular drug targets in Leishmania, and the molecular targets of 
the current clinical molecules are unknown. Recent studies® identified 
the proteasome as a promising therapeutic target for the treatment of 
visceral leishmaniasis as well as other kinetoplastid infections, and this 
currently represents the most robustly validated drug target that has 
been reported in these parasites. Furthermore, whole-cell (phenotypic) 
screening programs have been hindered by extremely low hit rates’. 


Here, we report the discovery of a promising anti-leishmanial com- 
pound with a new mechanism of action. 


Discovery 

Previously, we reported the identification of a diaminothiazole series 
from a compound screen against Trypanosoma brucei GSK3 kinase 
(TbGSK3)*. During compound optimization, it became clear that the 
anti-trypanosomal activity of this series was driven, at least in part, 
by off-target activity. The early compounds showed activity against 
T. brucei bloodstream trypanosomes in viability assays, but showed 
little activity against L. donovani axenic amastigotes (for example, 
compound 1). Modification of the core structure, while retaining the 
functions of the hydrogen bond donor and acceptor, gave a bicyclic 
compound series (Fig. 1), one of which (compound 2) showed very 
weak activity against L. donovani axenic amastigotes, but was inactive 
against the more clinically relevant intra-macrophage amastigotes. 
Appending a sulfonamide to the cyclohexyl ring resulted in com- 
pound 3, which was active against L. donovani amastigotes in both the 
axenic and intra-macrophage assays”’” and selectively active against 
L. donovani compared to the THP-1 mammalian host cells used in the 
assay. Replacement of the iso-butyl substituent on the pyrazole ring 
with an aromatic substituent and the benzyl group on the sulfonamide 
with a trifluoropropyl substituent resulted in compound 4, which had 
marginally more activity. Notably, this compound demonstrated more 
than 70% parasite reduction in a mouse model of visceral leishmaniasis 
when dosed orally, providing proof of concept in an animal model for 
this series. Replacing the pyridyl group with a 2-methoxyphenyl and 
the trifluoropropyl group with an iso-butyl group gave our most potent 
compound 5, which had a half-maximum effective concentration 
(ECs9) value of 0.014|.M in the intra-macrophage assay. Compound 
5 was metabolically unstable, although it demonstrated more than 
95% parasite reduction when dosed in a hepatic cytochrome P450 
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Fig. 1 | The evolution of the pyrazolopyrimidine series to give the 

development compound 7. Potencies against axenic amastigotes, intra- 
macrophage amastigotes and against THP-1 cells are shown’; data show 
the geometric mean of at least three independent replicates. In the cidal 


reductase-null (HRN) mouse model of infection". In addition, the 
solubility of compounds 4 and 5 was poor. 

The 2-methoxyphenyl group of 5 was replaced by a morpholine 
(compound 6) to increase the polarity, increase the three-dimensional 
shape (sp® character) and reduce the number of aromatic rings. This 
was substituted with a 2-methyl group to reduce the planarity further, 
and the trifluoropropyl sulfonamide was re-introduced, to give the key 
compound 7 (also known as DDD853651 or GSK3186899)'”. This 
compound was selected as our preclinical candidate, on the basis of 
the overall properties of the molecule (potency, efficacy in the mouse 
model, pharmacokinetics and safety profile). 

Compound 7 was active against L. donovani in an intra-macrophage 
assay with an ECso value of 1.44.M (95% confidence interval 
1.2-1.5 1M, n = 12), and showed good selectivity against mammalian 
THP-1 host cells (EC59 value > 501M). This is not as potent as our 
reported data for amphotericin B (ECs value of 0.07 1M in the 
intra-macrophage assay), but is comparable to the clinically used 
drugs miltefosine and paromomycin (ECs9 values of 0.9 1M and 
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axenic assay, a higher cell density and improved detection limit is used 
compared to the axenic assay, allowing distinction between cytostatic and 
cytotoxic compounds’®. HBA, hydrogen bond acceptor; HBD, hydrogen 
bond donor. 


6.6 uM, respectively)’. Compound 7 was also active in our cidal axenic 
amastigote assay (ECs9 value of 0.1 11M; 95% confidence interval 0.06- 
0.170 uM, n=4) 10 At a concentration of 0.2 uM, compound 7 was 
cytocidal at 96 h; increasing the concentration to 1.8 1M reduced this 
time to 48 h (Extended Data Fig. 1). Compound 7 demonstrated a less 
than 10-fold variation in potency against a panel of Leishmania-derived 
lines. The compound was also more active in a panel of Leishmania 
lines using human peripheral blood mononuclear cells as the host cells 
(Extended Data Table 1). 

A balance between solubility in relevant physiological media 
(Extended Data Table 2) and in vitro potency proved key for the devel- 
opment of this series. Compound 7 was stable when incubated with 
liver microsomes or hepatocytes, predictive of good metabolic stability 
(Extended Data Table 3). The compound was orally bioavailable and 
showed a linearity of pharmacokinetics from 10 to 300 mg kg! in 
rats (Extended Data Table 4). In our mouse model of infection, the 
compound demonstrated comparable activity to the front-line drug 
miltefosine, reducing parasite levels by 99% when dosed orally twice 
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Fig. 2 | Efficacy of compound 7 in a mouse model of visceral 
leishmaniasis. Each arm was carried out with five mice. a, Reduction in 
parasite load for various dose regimens. BID, twice daily dosing; UID, once 
daily dosing. LDU, Leishman-Donovan units (the number of amastigotes 
per 500 nucleated cells multiplied by the organ weight in grammes*!””). 

b, Dose-response curve for twice daily dosing for 10 days. Error bars 

show the s.d. for n = 5 mice. c, Given dose required to give a particular 
reduction in parasite load for twice daily dosing for 10 days. The reported 
ED6p value for miltefosine in a mouse model is 27 mg kg“! once a day®*?*4. 
CI, confidence interval. 


a day for 10 days at 25 mg kg™' (Fig. 2). The efficacy of treatment 
was dependent on dose, frequency (twice a day better than once), and 
duration (10 days better than 5). The non-clinical safety data for com- 
pound 7 suggest a suitable therapeutic window for progression into 
regulatory preclinical studies. In vitro assays demonstrated that this 
compound does not markedly inhibit cytochrome P450 enzymes, mit- 
igating a potential risk of problematic drug—drug interactions that is 
particularly relevant owing to the frequency of co-infections of visceral 
leishmaniasis and HIV!. 

As the series was developed from a known protein kinase scaffold’, 
Kinobead technology was used to determine whether compound 7 
inhibits human protein kinases'*. These experiments indicated that 
compound 7 interacted with four human kinases—MAPK11, NLK, 
MAPK14 and CDK7—at concentrations within multiples of the pre- 
dicted clinical dose (Supplementary Table 1). However, the extent of 
inhibition of these human kinases is not sufficient to preclude clini- 
cal development of the molecule, and no marked inhibition of other 
human kinases was detected in the Kinobead assays. Non-GLP preclin- 
ical assessment of cardiovascular effects and genotoxicity did not reveal 
any issues that would prevent further development. In addition, there 
were no notable adverse effects in a rat seven-day repeat-dose oral tox- 
icity study with respect to clinical chemistry and histopathology at all 
doses tested. Both the in vivo efficacy and safety profile of compound 
7 support progression to definitive safety studies. 


Mode of action studies 

Determining the mode of action of new chemical series can greatly 
benefit drug discovery campaigns!>. Because there is no blueprint to 
establish the mode of action of bioactive small molecules!®!’, several 
complementary methods were used. Representative pyrazolopyrimi- 
dine analogues (4, 5, 6 and 7) from the drug discovery program were 
used as chemical tools (Fig. 1), as was compound 8, in which the 
diaminocyclohexyl group was replaced by an aminopiperidine amide. 
These compounds showed very good activity correlation between the 
intra-macrophage, axenic amastigote and promastigote assays, giving 
us confidence to use the extracellular parasite forms (promastigote) for 
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mode-of-action studies where it was not possible to use the intracellular 
forms (amastigote) (Supplementary Table 2). 

As a first step towards identifying the target(s) of the leishmanocidal 
pyrazolopyrimidine series, structure—activity relationships were used to 
inform the design of analogues containing a polyethyleneglycol (PEG) 
linker (9, 11 and 12; Extended Data Fig. 2), which were then covalently 
attached to magnetic beads to allow for chemical proteomics. First, 
beads derivatized with compound 9 were used to pull-down proteins 
from SILAC (stable isotope labelling by amino acids in cell culture)- 
labelled L. donovani promastigote lysates’* in the presence (‘light-labelled 
lysate’) or absence (‘heavy-labelled lysate’) of 10 1M compound 10, a 
structurally related, bioactive derivative of compound 9!°. After com- 
bining the bead eluates and performing proteomic analyses, proteins 
that bound specifically to the pyrazolopyrimidine pharmacophore 
could be distinguished from proteins that bound non-specifically to the 
beads by virtue of high heavy: light tryptic peptide isotope ratios. These 
experiments identified CRK12, CRK6, CYC9, CRK3, MPK9, CYC6 and 
a putative STE11-like protein kinase (LinJ.24.1500) as specific binders 
to the compound 9-derivatized beads (log, of heavy:light ratio > 2.8; 
7-fold enrichment) (Supplementary Fig. 5 and Supplementary Table 3). 
Second, pull-down experiments were conducted with beads derivatized 
with compounds 9, 11 or 12, followed by competition studies with 
compounds 5, 8 or 8, respectively. Adherent proteins were washed off 
the beads, digested with trypsin and labelled with isobaric tandem mass 
tags. Comparison of the labelled peptides derived from experiments, 
with and without competition, by liquid chromatography-tandem mass 
spectrometry identified proteins that are likely to bind specifically to 
the immobilized ligands. Potential candidates identified included 
CRK3, CRK6, CRK12, CYC3, CYC6, CYC9, MPK9 and MPK5 and 
several hypothetical proteins (Supplementary Fig. 6 and Supplementary 
Table 4). We also investigated immobilizing the compound at an alter- 
native position on the scaffold and this gave a similar binding profile 
(Supplementary Fig. 6 and Supplementary Table 4), further validating 
the approach. These results are consistent with previous studies that 
report that the pyrazolopyrimidine core binds to protein kinases!*?-”?, 

The presence of cdc2-related kinases (CRK3, CRK6 and CRK12) 
and cyclins (CYC3, CYC6 and CYC9) in the initial target list led us to 
analyse the effects of pyrazolopyrimidines (5, 6, 7 and 8) on cell-cycle 
progression in L. donovani. Treatment resulted in an accumulation of 
cells in the G1 and in G2/M phases of the cell cycle, and a decrease 
in the proportion of cells in S phase (Fig. 3a for compound 7 and 
Supplementary Fig. 9 for compounds 5, 6 and 8), suggesting arrests 
in the cell-cycle at G1/S and G2/M phases, consistent with a mode of 
action via CRK and/or CYC components. 

Resistance was generated in L. donovani promastigotes against com- 
pounds 4 and 5. A single cloned parental cell line was divided into three 
individual cultures for each compound, and resistance was generated by 
exposing parasites to step-wise increasing the concentrations of the com- 
pounds. After resistance generation, each independently generated cell line 
was cloned and three individual clones for each compound (six in total) 
were selected for in-depth study. The resulting clones demonstrated more 
than 500-fold and 9-17-fold resistance to compounds 4 and 5, respectively 
(Extended Data Table 5). Resistance to both compounds was found to be 
stable over 50 days in culture in the absence of drug pressure and, notably, 
all clones showed cross-resistance to compounds 4 and 5, and 20-50-fold 
cross-resistance to compound 7. These data suggest our pyrazolopyrimi- 
dines share common mechanisms of resistance and most likely modes of 
action. Importantly, intracellular amastigotes, derived from the resistant 
promastigotes, were 8.5-fold and 5-fold resistant to compounds 5 and 7, 
respectively, compared to wild-type parasites (Extended Data Table 6), 
strongly suggesting that their mechanism(s) of action are the same in pro- 
mastigote and intracellular amastigote stages of the parasite. 

To gain further insight into the mechanism of action and potential 
target(s) of this pyrazolopyrimidine series, our six drug-resistant clones 
underwent whole-genome sequence analysis. A range of mutations, rel- 
ative to parental clones, were found across the genome (Supplementary 
Table 5), including a long region with loss of heterozygosity on 
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Fig. 3 | Studies to validate the molecular target of the 
pyrazolopyrimidine series. a, Cell cycle analysis after treatment with 
compound 7 for 8 h. Untreated cells at 0 h (black) and at 8 h (grey). Cells 
were treated with 5x the ECs value of compound 7 for 8 h (white). 

**P = 0.01; ***P=0.001 (unpaired Student's t-test). b, Effects of 
overexpression of wild-type CRK12 in promastigotes on the potency of 
compound 5 (ECs value of 0.24 + 0.002 nM (mean +s.d.), closed circles) 
compared to wild-type cells treated with compound 5 (0.72 £0.01 nM, 
open circles). c, Effects of co-overexpression of wild-type CRK12 and 
CYC9 in promastigotes on the potency of compound 5 (ECs9 value of 
1.43 + 0.01 nM, closed circles) compared to wild-type cells treated with 
compound 5 (ECso value of 0.5 + 0.004 nM, open circles). d, Effects of 
overexpression of mutant CRK12(G572D) and CYC9 in promastigotes 
on the potency of compound 5 (ECso value of 4.6 + 0.05 nM, closed 
circles) compared to wild-type cells treated with compound 5 (ECs 
value of 0.59 + 0.001 nM, open circles) and promastigotes overexpressing 
CRK12(G572D) alone (ECs value of 1.99 + 0.002 nM, grey circles). 

e, Effect of knocking out a single copy of the CRK12 gene on the potency 
of compound 5 in promastigotes (ECs value of 0.76 + 0.004 nM, closed 
circles) compared to wild-type cells treated with compound 5 (ECsp value 
of 1.5 -£ 0.004 nM, open circles). P= 0.0014 (wild type compared to CRK12 
knockout), unpaired Student’s t-test. Data are mean + s.d. from three 
technical replicates and are representative of at least duplicate experiments. 


chromosome 9. In total, 75 sites were identified genome-wide that 
each had single base substitutions that resulted in a non-synonymous 
change in at least one clone (Supplementary Table 6). Most (65) of 
the non-synonymous substitutions consisted of derived clones losing 
a parental allele but amplifying the remaining allele. In five of the six 
resistant clones, a new heterozygous substitution was selected in a sin- 
gle gene of unknown function (LdBPK_251630) but most notably, in 
all six drug-resistant clones, a single homozygous non-synonymous 
substitution was found in CRK12 (LdBPK_090270), a gene within 
the long loss-of-heterozygosity region. This mutation changes Gly572 
to Asp and falls within the region predicted to encode the catalytic 
domain of L. donovani CRK12. This suggests that CRK12 is the target 
of the pyrazolopyrimdines. Extensive variations in chromosomal copy 
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numbers are common in Leishmania*’**, and extra copies of chromo- 
some 9, containing the CRK12 gene, were found in four out of six of 
the drug-resistant clones (Supplementary Table 7). In addition, three 
of these four clones had extra copies of chromosome 32, containing the 
gene for CYC9. Previous studies in T: brucei have established that the 
partner cyclin of CRK12 is CYC9”°. This suggests that CYC9 may be 
the cognate cyclin partner for L. donovani CRK12. 


23,24 


Target validation 

To dissect the role of CRK12 and CYC9 in the mechanism of action and 
resistance of pyrazolopyrimidines, a series of protein overexpression 
studies were undertaken in L. donovani promastigotes. In all cases, 
overexpression of putative targets was confirmed by increased levels 
of transcripts in our transgenic cell lines relative to the wild-type cells, 
as determined by quantitative PCR (qPCR) (Supplementary Table 8). 

Counterintuitively, overexpression of wild-type CRK12 rendered 
the parasites approximately 3-fold more sensitive to compound 5 
(Fig. 3b). The overexpression of CYC9 alone had no effect on com- 
pound resistance, but co-overexpression of CYC9 and wild-type CRK12 
rendered the transgenic parasites around 3-fold more resistant to com- 
pounds 5 and 7 (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Table 8). Next, we looked 
at the mutated (Gly572 to Asp) version of CRK12 (CRK12(G572D)) 
identified in all of our drug-resistant clones. Overexpression of 
CRK12(G572D) rendered the parasites around 3.4-fold resistant to 
compound 5 (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Table 8) and to the preclin- 
ical lead compound 7 (Supplementary Table 8), while being equally 
sensitive to the unrelated nitroimidazole drug fexinidazole sulfone 
(Supplementary Table 9). Co-overexpression of CRK12(G572D) and 
CYC9 rendered the parasites 6-fold more resistant to compound 7 and 
8-fold more resistant to compound 5. This shift in sensitivity is con- 
siderably greater than the 3.4-fold increased resistance observed with 
parasites overexpressing CRK12(G572D) alone (Fig. 3d). Replacing 
a single copy of the CRK12 gene with a drug-selectable marker left 
parasites approximately 2-fold more susceptible to compound 5 than 
the wild-type cells (Fig. 3e and Supplementary Fig. 10). We were 
unable to directly replace both endogenous copies of the CRK12 gene, 
except in the presence of an ectopic copy of the gene, suggesting that 
the CRK12 gene is essential for the growth and survival of L. donovani 
(Supplementary Fig. 10). 

Initially, CRK3 and CRK6 were identified as credible targets based 
on our collective proteomics datasets, as well as their established 
roles in kinetoplastid cell cycle regulation*®’”. However, whole- 
genome sequencing, qPCR (Supplementary Fig. 8) and Southern blot 
(Supplementary Fig. 7) analysis of resistant clones confirmed that 
mutations within, or amplification of, the CRK3 and CRK6 genes were 
not responsible for resistance to pyrazolopyrimidines. Direct modu- 
lation of CRK3 and CRK6 levels within L. donovani promastigotes, by 
generating overexpressing and single-gene knockout parasites, did not 
alter drug sensitivity (Supplementary Table 8). Overexpression of CRK3 
and CRK6 in combination with their cognate cyclin partners CYC6 
and CYC3 was not possible because co-overexpression proved toxic. 
Collectively, these data suggest that the primary mechanism of action 
of this compound series is unlikely to be via CRK3 or CRK6 inhibition. 

Commonly, overexpression of the molecular target of a compound is 
accompanied by an increase in drug resistance. With this in mind, our 
collective data strongly suggest that the principal target of our pyrazo- 
lopyrimidine series is the CYC9-activated form of CRK12, such that 
overexpression of CRK12 and CYC9 together provides resistance. This 
hypothesis is also consistent with the amplification of both CRK12 and 
CYC9 in resistant parasites; as well as the identification of both proteins 
in our SILAC and Kinobead proteomic datasets. The fact that over- 
expression of CYC9 alone has no effect suggests that CYC9 is, to some 
extent, in excess over CRK12 and thus overexpression of CRK12(G572D) 
can provide (3-fold) resistance that is increased when additional CYC9 
is co-expressed (8-fold). The ‘hyper-sensitivity’ of parasites over- 
expressing wild-type CRK12 alone to these compounds remains per- 
plexing. One potential explanation is that wild-type CRK12 bound to a 
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Fig. 4 | Identification of cyclin-dependent related kinases as targets 

of the pyrazolopyrimidine series using a chemoproteomic approach. 
a, Relative amounts of protein captured on Kinobeads in the presence 

of 10 1M compound 5 compared to vehicle; data are representative of 
two experiments (experiment 1 on the x axis, experiment 2 on the y 
axis). A log, scale is used. b, Dose-response curves of proteins binding 
to Kinobeads in the presence of varying concentrations of compound 5. 
Apparent Kg values are shown. c, Relative amounts of protein captured on 
11-derivatized beads in the presence of 10 1M compound 5 compared to 
vehicle; data are representative of two experiments (experiment 1 on the 
x axis, experiment 2 on the y axis). A log) scale is used. d, Dose-response 
curves of binding of proteins to 11-derivatized beads in the presence of 
varying concentrations of compound 5. 


pyrazolopyrimidine in the absence of a CYC9 subunit is particularly toxic 
to the parasite. Alternatively, increased levels of CRK12 may well sequester 
other cyclins, thereby preventing their essential interactions with other 
CRKs. Further studies will be required to test these hypotheses. 

Given that the compounds from this chemical series interacted 
with protein kinases, in particular CRK12, we used Kinobead 
technology'*”®”° with axenic amastigote extracts to identify pyrazo- 
lopyrimidine-binders in the Leishmania kinome. These experiments 
were performed in the presence or absence of an excess of the soluble 
parent compound 5. All proteins captured by the beads were quantified 
by tandem mass tag (TMT) labelling of tryptic peptides followed by 
liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry analysis*’. CRK12, 
MPK9, CRK6 and CYC3 (Fig. 4a) were identified, consistent with the 
other experiments above. A dose-response experiment was performed 
in which compound 5 was added over a range of concentrations to 
establish a competition-binding curve and determine a half-maximal 
inhibition concentration (IC50) value (Fig. 4b). The IC; values obtained 
in these experiments represent a measure of target affinity, but are also 
affected by the affinity of the target for the bead-immobilized ligands. 
The latter effect can be deduced by determining the depletion of the 
target proteins by the beads, such that apparent dissociation constant 
(Kg) values can be determined that are largely independent from the 
bead ligand*°. The apparent Kj values were 1.4 nM for CRK12, 45 nM 
for MPK9, 58 nM for CYC3 and 97 nM for CRK6. These values are 
determined in physiological conditions (substrates, cyclins and ATP) 
and provide further compelling evidence that the principal target of this 
compound series is CRK12. Further pull-downs with a resin-bound 
pyrazolopyrimidine analogue (11) were conducted in parallel with the 
Kinobead experiments and returned broadly similar results (Fig. 4c, d). 
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Fig. 5 | Docking studies for compounds 4 and 7. a, b, Docking poses 
for compound 4 (a) and compound 7 (b). Dotted purple lines represent 
hydrogen bonds. The mutated residue in position gatekeeper (GK) +9 is 
indicated in purple in the ribbon diagram. DFG denotes the conserved 
Asp-Phe-Gly motif. 


Collectively, our data provide strong evidence that CRK12 forms an 
important interaction with CYC9: (1) our studies indicate that over- 
expression of CYC9 together with CRK12 markedly increases resistance 
to our pyrazolopyrimidine compounds; (2) in several of our compound- 
resistant cell lines, additional copies of chromosome 32, containing the 
CYC9 gene, were found; (3) in the related organism T.: brucei, CYC9 was 
confirmed as the partner cyclin for CRK12; and (4) in several chemical 
proteomics studies, CYC9 was identified as binding to immobilized 
compounds from our pyrazolopyrimidines alongside CRK12. 


Modelling 

A homology model was built for L. donovani CRK12 using the structure 
of human cyclin dependent kinase 9 (CDK9, Protein Data Bank (PDB) 
code 4BCF) as a template. (Notably, compound 7 showed an ICs9 value of 
greater than 201M against CDK9 in the Kinobead assay.) A combination 
of docking studies, molecular dynamics simulation and free-energy calcu- 
lations indicated that the most likely binding mode is that shown in Fig. 5 
(see Supplementary Information for discussion). With very few excep- 
tions, the binding modes of protein kinase inhibitors are highly conserved 
across kinase family members; searching the protein database revealed 
a related 5-amino-pyrazolopyrimidine, which bound to ALK in a very 
similar fashion (PDB code 4Z55, ligand 4LO). In our proposed binding 
mode, the bicyclic scaffold interacts with the hinge residues establishing 
two hydrogen bonds between the sp” pyrimidine nitrogen in position 6 
and the backbone NH of Ala566, and between the pyrazole NH in posi- 
tion 1 and the backbone carbonyl oxygen of Ala564 (Fig. 5b). A third 
hydrogen bond is also established between the amino NH in position 5 
and the backbone carbonyl oxygen of Ala566. The substituent in position 
3 of the pyrazole ring is directed towards the ATP back-pocket interfacing 
with the gatekeeper residue (Phe563). This binding mode is consistent 
with the analogues 9, 11 and 12 retaining binding affinity, with the PEG 
linkers being attached to water-accessible parts of the core. The Gly572Asp 
mutation that causes resistance to the pyrazolopyrimidine series is located 
at the end of the hinge region, nine residues from the gatekeeper. In the 
Gly572Asp mutant, the negatively charged side chain of the aspartic acid is 
positioned in close contact to the oxygen atoms of the sulfonamide moiety, 
leading to an unfavourable electrostatic interaction. 


Discussion 

New oral drugs for visceral leishmaniasis, particularly those capable of 
treating ongoing outbreaks in East Africa, are urgently needed. Effective 
drugs will make a notable difference to treatment outcomes for this 
devastating parasitic disease. With the ultimate goal of elimination of 
visceral leishmaniasis, several treatment options will be required. We 
have identified a pyrazolopyrimidine series that shows the potential 
to treat visceral leishmaniasis. Our studies indicate that the principal 
mechanism of action of our pyrazolopyrimidine compounds is by the 
inhibition of CRK12, defining CRK12 as one of very few chemically 
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validated drug targets in Leishmania. Furthermore, our data indicate 
that CYC9 is the definitive partner cyclin for CRK12. The physiological 
function(s) of CRK12 and CYC9 have yet to be determined and 
the availability of our inhibitory pyrazolopyrimidines should assist in 
probing this aspect of parasite biology. 

It is clear from our collective chemical proteomics studies that the 
pyrazolopyrimidines also interact with other Leishmania protein 
kinases, in particular CRK6 and CRK3, albeit with considerably lower 
affinities than for CRK12. Although CRK12 is undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal target of this compound series, we cannot rule out the possibility 
that underlying this mechanism of action is an element of polyphar- 
macology. Indeed, the inhibition of secondary kinase targets may be 
responsible for some of the phenotypic effects observed in drug-treated 
parasites, such as cell cycle arrest. 

Compound 7 is being advanced towards human clinical trials and 
is currently undergoing preclinical development. The data generated 
so far provide a reason to believe that compound 7 has the potential to 
fulfil the community target product profile (see https://www.dndi.org/ 
diseases-projects/leishmaniasis/tpp-vl). However, as a systematic 
approach to drug discovery is relatively new in this neglected disease, 
and there is a lack of correlation between preclinical and clinical data, 
there are outstanding questions that can only be answered as the com- 
pound progresses through development. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on experimental design is available in the Nature Research 
Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

Compound 7 is currently in preclinical development and full disclosure of the 
synthesis of this compound has been included in this publication. All reasonable 
requests for the other key tool molecules disclosed in this manuscript will be met 
subject to an appropriate material transfer agreement in place between all parties. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Rate-of-kill of L. donovani axenic amastigotes follows (j1M): 50, open circles; 16.7, closed circles; 5.6, open squares; 1.85, 
by compound 7. Chart shows relative luminescence units (RLU) versus closed squares; 0.62, open triangles; 0.21, closed triangles; 0.069, open 
time from axenic amastigote rate-of-kill experiment with compound 7 inverted triangles; 0.023, closed inverted triangles, 0.0076, open diamonds 
(representative results for one of two independent experiments are shown; —_ and 0.0025, closed diamonds. 


data are mean and s.d. of three technical replicates). Concentrations are as 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Linker-containing target molecules synthesized 
for chemical proteomic experiments and their corresponding ECs9 
values. Potencies of the compounds in the cidal axenic and 
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intra-macrophage assays are shown; data are from at least three 
independent replicates. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Activity of compound 7 and miltefosine against a panel of Leishmania clinical isolates 


Country Compound 7 Miltefosine 

Strain _. Year 

of origin ECs0 (uM) ECs0 (uM) 
L. donovani LV9 Ethiopia 1967 0.05, 0.09 0.36, 0.43 
L. donovani SUKA 001 — Sudan 2010 0.09 0.91 
L. donovani BHU1 * India 2002 0.11 0.50 
L. donovani DD8& India 1980 0.13 0.51 
L. infantum YTMAP263 = Morocco 1967 0.50, 0.13 1.0, 0.79 


Intra-macrophage assays using human peripheral blood mononuclear cells are shown. Strains were tested as technical duplicates on a single (DD8, SUKA 001, BHU1) or on two (LV9, ITMAP263) 
occasion(s); the respective ECso values are shown for LV9 and ITMAP263. References for the cell lines are given in the Supplementary Information. 
*Antimony-resistance reference strain. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Solubility of compound 7 in simulated 
physiological media 


Media Final pH Solubility 
[mg/mL] 

SGF pH1.6 1.5 1.12 

Fasted SIF pH6.5 6.5 0.017 

Fed SIF pH6.5 6.5 0.025 


SGF, simulated gastric fluid; SIF, simulated intestinal fluid. Data were generated using crystalline 
polymorph form 1. Solubility experiments were performed at 37°C for 4 h. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | In vitro metabolic stability data for compound 7 


Species Concentration Liver Hepatocytes Cli 
(uM) Microsomes Cli (mL/min/g 

(mL/min/g tissue) 
tissue) 

Mouse 0.5 0.52 0.84 

Rat 02 <0.5 0.77 

Dog 02 <0.4 0.31 

Human 0.5 0.71 0.55 


Cli, intrinsic clearance. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Drug metabolism and pharmacokinetics data for compound 7 


Intravenous Mouse Rat 

(male, CD1) (male, SD) 

1 mg/kg 1 mg/kg 
Cl (ml/min/kg) 169 + 50 1449 
Ti (h) 0.3 + 0.04 0.4+0.2 
AUCoo-int) (ng.h/mL) 104 + 26 1514 + 782 
Oral 10 mg/kg 10 mg/kg 
Cmax (ng/mL) 561 + 148 1043 + 261 
Tmax (h) 2 Z 
AUCo-in (ng-h/mL) 1463 + 362 6475 + 2494 
F% based on AUC(o-int) =>100 46 +18 
Oral 100 mg/kg 100 mg/kg 
Cmax (ng/mL) 8813 + 1966 8470 + 3750 
Tmax (h) 3 7.3 
AUCo-in) (ng-h/mL) 39433 + 23830 61202 + 23591 
F% based on AUC(o-ing) ~=>100 40+ 15 
Oral 300 mg/k: 300 mg/k 
Cmax (ng/mL) 11393 + 4212 14833 + 2676 
Tmax (h) 5 7.3 
AUCo-in) (ng-h/mL) “66150+ 636 136333 + 24846 
F% based on AUC(o-int) =>100 Slae22 


ARTICLE 


AUC, area under the curve; Cl, clearance; Cinax, Maximum concentration; F%, oral bioavailability; Vass, volume of distribution at steady-state; Ty/2, half-life; Tax, time at which maximum concentration is 
reached. CD1 mice and Sprague Dawley (SD) rats were used. Each arm was carried out with three animals. 


*Back-extrapolated AUC greater than 20%. 
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Extended Data Table 5 | Sensitivity of wild-type and drug-resistant promastigotes to compounds within the series 


Cell line Compound 4 Compound 5 Compound 7 


pECso (s.d.) Fold PECs (s.d.) Fold pECso (s.d.) Fold 


Wild type 7 (0.1) 1 8.2 (0.4) 1 7.1 (0.3) 1 
(Start clone) 

Wild type 7.1 (0.2) 1 8.2 (0.1) 1 7.3 (0.2) 1 
(Age-matched) 

4-resistant clone 1 < 4.3 >500 7.2 (0.1) 11 5.8 (0.4) 20 
4-resistant clone 2 < 4.3 >500 7.3 (0.1) 7 5.7 (0.2) 24 
4-resistant clone 3 < 43 >500 7 (0.2) 17 5.4 (0.1) 48 
5-resistant clone 1 < 43 >500 7.1 (0.2) 11 5.5 (0.2) 41 
5-resistant clone 2 < 43 >500 7.1 (0.2) 14 5.5 (0.1) 35 
5-resistant clone 3 < 43 >500 7.3 (0.1) 9 5.7 (0.1) 22 


Resistance was generated against compounds 4 and 5. Values in parentheses denote s.d., n=3 independent replicates. 
pECso, negative logarithm of the ECso value. Potencies are mean pECso. 
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Extended Data Table 6 | Sensitivity of wild-type and compound 5-resistant intra-macrophage amastigotes to the compound series 


Compound 


7 


Cell line 


WT 


5 RES clone 1 


WT 


5 RES clone 1 


pECso Host cell 
pECso 

75 <5.3 

6.6 <5.3 

5.9 <4.3 

5.2 <4.3 


Fold 
difference 


8.5 


5.0 


RES, resistant; pECs9, negative logarithm of the ECso value (the compound concentration showing 50% inhibition of the growth of the cells). 
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New mitochondrial DNA synthesis 
enables NLRP3 inflammasome activation 


Zhenyu Zhong!*"", Shuang Liang**", Elsa Sanchez-Lopez!?, Feng He!’, Shabnam Shalapour!?, Xue-jia Lin, Jerry Wong!?, 
Siyuan Ding®”®, Ekihiro Seki’, Bernd Schnabl*, Andrea L. Hevener!, Harry B. Greenberg®”®, Tatiana Kisseleva* & 
Michael Karin!2* 


Dysregulated NLRP3 inflammasome activity results in uncontrolled inflammation, which underlies many chronic 
diseases. Although mitochondrial damage is needed for the assembly and activation of the NLRP3 inflammasome, it is 
unclear how macrophages are able to respond to structurally diverse inflammasome-activating stimuli. Here we show 
that the synthesis of mitochondrial DNA (mtDNA), induced after the engagement of Toll-like receptors, is crucial for 
NLRP3 signalling. Toll-like receptors signal via the MyD88 and TRIF adaptors to trigger IRF1-dependent transcription 
of CMPK2, a rate-limiting enzyme that supplies deoxyribonucleotides for mtDNA synthesis. CMPK2-dependent mtDNA 
synthesis is necessary for the production of oxidized mtDNA fragments after exposure to NLRP3 activators. Cytosolic 
oxidized mtDNA associates with the NLRP3 inflammasome complex and is required for its activation. The dependence on 
CMPK2 catalytic activity provides opportunities for more effective control of NLRP3 inflammasome-associated diseases. 


Inflammation is initiated by the sensing of pathogen-associated or 
damage-associated molecular patterns'”. Among pattern-recognition 
receptors, NLRP3 is unique in its response to highly diverse extracel- 
lular stimuli, several of which link tissue damage to sterile inflamma- 
tion, the goal of which is damage repair, After stimulation, NLRP3 
is thought to expose its pyrin domain, which binds ASC (apoptosis- 
associated speck-like protein) that recruits the effector molecule 
pro-caspase-1 via CARD-CARD interactions to form a large cytosolic 
complex—the NLRP3 inflammasome!». Inflammasome assembly 
triggers the self-cleavage and activation of caspase-1, converting 
pro-IL-18 and pro-IL-18 to their mature forms’. Persistent and aberrant 
NLRP3 signalling underlies many chronic and degenerative diseases, 
including periodic auto-inflammatory syndromes, gout, osteoarthritis, 
Alzheimer’s disease, type 2 diabetes, atherosclerosis, lupus, macular 
degeneration and cancer®’. To our knowledge, there are currently no 
effective, safe and selective therapeutic approaches to these diseases that 
allow the inhibition of NLRP3 inflammasome activity. 

NLRP3 inflammasome activation depends on two functionally 
distinct steps: ‘priming’ and ‘activation’!**. Priming involves the direct 
engagement of Toll-like receptors (TLRs) by pathogen-associated or 
damage-associated molecular patterns, resulting in the rapid activa- 
tion of NF-«B, which stimulates pro-IL-18 synthesis and increased 
expression of NLRP3. The activation step is less clear, leading to NLRP3 
inflammasome assembly followed by caspase-1 activation’*, A major 
difficulty in understanding the activation step is the abrupt transition 
from priming to activation that is triggered by chemically and struc- 
turally diverse stimuli (for example, microparticles, pore-forming 
toxins, ATP and certain pathogens), often referred to as NLRP3 acti- 
vators, although none of them binds to NLRP3 directly’. One solution 
to the activation conundrum is the proposal that NLRP3 activators 
operate through a common intracellular intermediate, most likely the 


mitochondrion'*’, Through different mechanisms that may involve 
plasma membrane rupture, K* efflux and increased intracellular Ca?t, 
NLRP3 activators elicit a particular form of mitochondrial damage that 
causes the release of fragmented mtDNA and the increased production 
of reactive oxygen species (ROS) that convert mtDNA to an oxidized 
form (ox-mtDNA), proposed to serve as the ultimate NLRP3 ligand, 
or at least a part of it’. Mitochondrial damage induced by NLRP3 
activators is distinct from that induced by pro-apoptotic BCL2 proteins, 
which enable the release of cytochrome c and activation of the apop- 
totic protease activating factor complex to activate caspase-3, rather 
than caspase-1'*. Of note, mitochondrial damage alone does not trigger 
NLRP3 signalling if priming is omitted’. It is not known, however, 
whether and how macrophage priming affects the mitochondrion 
and makes it more capable of producing ox-mtDNA to allow NLRP3 


inflammasome activation’. 


LPS induces macrophage mtDNA replication 

The exposure of macrophages to NLRP3 activators results in mito- 
chondrial damage, measurable by a drop in mitochondrial membrane 
potential and increased production of mitochondrial ROS (mtROS) 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). Without previous priming, NLRP3 activa- 
tors did not elicit extensive mtDNA oxidation or its cytoplasmic release 
(Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). Unlike NLRP3 activators, an AIM2 agonist, 
poly(dA-dT), did not induce mitochondrial damage, mtDNA oxidation 
or cytosolic mtDNA release (Extended Data Fig. 1a—d). These results 
suggest that macrophage priming affects the ability of mitochondria 
that were damaged after exposure to NLRP3 activators to produce 
ox-mtDNA and release mtDNA fragments to the cytosol. We and others 
have shown that mtDNA depletion by chronic treatment with low-dose 
ethidium bromide prevented NLRP3 inflammasome activation!®"!, 
To establish genetically the role of mtDNA in NLRP3 inflammasome 
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Fig. 1 | Newly synthesized mtDNA is required for NLRP3 
inflammasome activation. a, Tame BMDMs transduced with shRNA 
against Nirp3, Aim2 (shNlrp3, shAim2) or control shRNA (shCtrl) and 
primed with LPS were incubated with synthetic mtDNA, ox-mtDNA, 
nuclear DNA (nDNA) or oxidized nuclear DNA (ox-nDNA), and the 
release of IL-16 (left) and TNF (right) was measured 4 h later. b, Relative 
total mtDNA amounts were quantified by quantitative PCR (qPCR) 

with primers specific for the mitochondrial D-loop region or a region of 
mtDNA that is not inserted into nuclear DNA (non-NUMT) and primers 
specific for nDNA (Tert, B2m) in wild-type BMDMs before and after LPS 
priming. c, Fluorescent microscopy of EdU-labelled newly synthesized 
mtDNA in wild-type BMDMs before and after LPS priming. Scale bars, 
5m. Images are representative of three independent experiments. 

d, Relative total mtDNA amounts in wild-type BMDMs transduced with 
Polg shRNA (shPolg#1 and shPolg#2) or control shRNA, before and after 
LPS priming. e, IL-1 (left) and TNF (right) release by shCtrl- or shPolg- 
transduced LPS-primed BMDMs treated with different inflammasome 
activators. f, Relative total mtDNA amounts in wild-type (WT), 
Myd88~'~ and Trif~'~ (Trif is also known as Ticam1) BMDMs after LPS 
priming. Data in a, b, d-f are mean +s.d. (n= 3 biological replicates). 
*P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; two-sided unpaired t-test. NS, not 
significant. 


activation we crossed LysM-cre and Tfam! mice! to generate Tfam“™” 


mice that specifically lack TFAM (transcription factor A, mitochon- 
drial) in myeloid cells (Extended Data Fig. le). TFAM binds mtDNA 
to promote its compaction and stabilization as well as replication and 
transcription!’ Tfam ablation markedly reduced mtDNA content in 
mouse bone marrow-derived macrophages (BMDMs) (Extended Data 
Fig. 1f). Tfam“™* BMDMs did not produce mtROS and ox-mtDNA in 
response to NLRP3 activators and displayed defective caspase-1 acti- 
vation and IL-1 processing, while retaining normal pro-IL-18 and 
NLRP3 induction, expression of general inflammasome components, 
normal AIM2 inflammasome activation and unaltered TNF expres- 
sion (Extended Data Fig. 1g-l). To determine whether mtDNA oxi- 
dation is required for NLRP3 inflammasome activation, we incubated 
Tfam“™”" BMDMs with hydrogen peroxide, the predominant ROS in 
activated macrophages, and assessed whether this rescues defective 
NLRP3 inflammasome activation. Notably, hydrogen peroxide, which 
induced IL-1 release in Tfamlf BMDMs, failed to restore NLRP3 
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inflammasome activation in TFAM-deficient cells even in combination 
with nigericin (Extended Data Fig. 1m), suggesting that mtROS trig- 
ger NLRP3 inflammasome activation by promoting the production 
of ox-mtDNA. To further rule out the possibility that TFAM itself 
rather than mtDNA is required for NLRP3 inflammasome activation, 
we synthesized a 90-base-pair (bp) DNA fragment encompassing the 
D-loop (origin of mtDNA replication; also known as mt-Dcr) region of 
mouse mtDNA in the presence of the oxidized nucleotide 8-OH-dGTP. 
Transfection of synthetic D-loop ox-mtDNA into lipopolysaccharide 
(LPS)-primed Tfam“”* BMDMs induced IL-1 production with- 
out any known NLRP3 activator (Fig. 1a). The effect was dependent 
on NLRP3, but not on AIM2 (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 2a), 
demonstrating that TFAM promotes NLRP3 inflammasome activation 
by facilitating ox-mtDNA formation or release. Transfection of 
oxidized nuclear DNA of the same length (90 bp) also resulted in IL-18 
production (Fig. 1a), indicating that NLRP3 detects specific nucleotide 
alteration(s) rather than DNA sequence or its cellular source. Indeed, 
replacement of 8-OH-dGTP with dGTP during in vitro DNA synthesis 
led to AIM2, but not NLRP3, inflammasome activation (Fig. 1a and 
Extended Data Fig. 2a). Neither form of DNA affected TNF synthesis 
(Fig. la). Cytosine methylation had no effect on the ability of DNA 
to activate inflammasome (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Finally, we con- 
firmed that endogenous ox-mtDNA co-localizes with ASC-containing 
inflammasome complexes after NLRP3 activator treatment (Extended 
Data Fig. 2c). 

Because TFAM is required for mtDNA replication and mainte- 
nance!®, and priming is needed for ox-mtDNA production, we looked 
for a link between priming and mtDNA metabolism. Notably, mac- 
rophage stimulation with LPS resulted in a rapid and robust increase in 
mtDNA copy number, peaking at around 6 h and remaining increased 
for at least 24 h after stimulation (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 3a). 
Increased mtDNA abundance correlated with enhanced incor- 
poration of 5-ethynyl-2’-deoxyuridine (EdU) into mitochondria- 
like cytoplasmic organelles (Fig. 1c). Because ablation of DNA 
polymerase-y (Poly), the enzyme responsible for mtDNA replica- 
tion!’, prevented the LPS-induced increase in mtDNA abundance 
(Fig. 1d and Extended Data Figs. 2a, 3b, c), we reasoned that the 
increased mtDNA copy number in LPS-primed cells is due to new 
mtDNA synthesis and that the EdU-labelled organelles are indeed 
mitochondria, as their labelling was dependent on Poly. More 
importantly, blockade of mtDNA synthesis inhibited NLRP3 activator- 
induced IL-18 production but had no effect on TNF synthesis 
(Fig. le). Although we cannot rule out a role for Poly-mediated DNA 
repair, we reason that repair of patches of damaged mtDNA alone is 
unlikely to cause a two- to threefold increase in mtDNA copy number. 
Although mtDNA replication is often accompanied by increased 
mitochondrial mass, mitochondrial residential proteins were not 
increased (Extended Data Fig. 3d). Nonetheless, LPS treatment may 
have stimulated mitochondrial fission (Extended Data Fig. 3e). These 
results suggest that LPS-induced mtDNA replication is an important 
signalling event in activated macrophages rather than serving a 
general homeostatic function. 

As LPS binds TLR4, which signals via MyD88 and TRIF!’, we 
examined the involvement of these adaptors in LPS-induced mtDNA 
replication. Although MyD88 was responsible for the initial increase 
in synthesis of mtDNA, TRIF took over at later time points (Fig. 1f). 
Both MyD838 (early) and TRIF (late) contributed to NLRP3 activator- 
induced mtDNA oxidation and the formation of ASC specks with 
which new mtDNA was co-localized (Extended Data Fig. 4a-c). 


IRF1 controls mtDNA replication and NLRP3 activation 

We searched for downstream targets of MyD88 and TRIF that could be 
involved in TLR-mediated stimulation of mtDNA synthesis and found 
that induction of interferon regulatory factor 1 (IRF1) followed similar 
kinetics to those of mtDNA synthesis and was similarly dependent 
on MyD88 at early time points and on TRIF at later stages (Extended 
Data Fig. 4d-f). Importantly, IRF1 ablation blocked the induction of 
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Fig. 2 | IRF1-dependent mtDNA synthesis, ox-mtDNA generation and 
NLRP3 inflammasome activation. a, Relative total mtDNA amounts 

in wild-type and Irf1~/~ BMDMs that were stimulated with LPS. 

b, Representative images showing EdU incorporation into mtDNA in 
wild-type and Irf1~/~ BMDMs incubated without or with LPS for 6 h. 
Scale bars, 51m. c, Percentages of cells undergoing mtDNA synthesis, as 
determined in b (n = 3 different microscopic fields per group; original 
magnification, x40). d, IL-16 release by LPS-primed wild-type and 
Irf1-'- BMDMs that were treated with different inflammasome activators. 


mtDNA synthesis (Fig. 2a-c) and Irfl~/~ BMDMs showed a substan- 
tial reduction in NLRP3 activator-induced caspase-1 activation and 
IL-16 release, while retaining normal AIM2 inflammasome activation 
(Fig. 2d, e). The expression of pro-IL-18 and NLRP3 inflammasome 
components (including NEK7!*-?!) and TNF secretion were also unaf- 
fected by IRF1 ablation, which also had no effect on NLRP3 activator- 
induced mitochondrial damage or mtROS production (Extended Data 
Fig. 5a-d). The IRF1 deficiency also did not affect caspase-11 mediated 
non-canonical inflammasome activation (Extended Data Fig. 5e, f). 
Owing to defective LPS-induced mtDNA replication, less ox-mtDNA 
was found in Irfl~/~ BMDMs (both in mitochondrial and cytosolic 
fractions) after NLRP3 activator challenge (Fig. 2f, g). IRF1 probably 
controls ox-mtDNA production and NLRP3 inflammasome activation 
through its effect on mtDNA replication. 


CMPK2 controls mitochondrial DNA synthesis 

Because IRF1 is a transcription factor, we searched for an IRF1 
target gene that may be involved in mtDNA replication, and found that 
the IRF1 transcriptome” included a gene coding for the mitochon- 
drial deoxyribonucleotide kinase UMP-CMPKz2 (hereafter referred 
to as CMPK2)**. Of note, LPS priming resulted in strong induction 
of Cmpk2 mRNA and protein that was IRF1 dependent and showed 
similar dependence on MyD88 and TRIF as IRF1 did (Fig. 3a and 
Extended Data Figs. 4d-f and 6a). As expected, newly synthesized 
CMPK2 entered mitochondria (Extended Data Fig. 6b). The 5’ control 
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e, Immunoblot analysis of cleaved caspase-1 (Casp1 p20) in culture 
supernatants of wild-type and Irfl-/~ BMDMs that were treated with LPS 
plus different inflammasome activators. Data are representative of three 
independent experiments. exp., exposure; K, knockout (Irfl —!~): W, wild 
type. f, g, Amounts of 8-OH-dG in mtDNA within mitochondria (f) or in 
the cytosol (g) of LPS-primed wild-type and Irf1~/" BMDMs treated with 
NLRP3 activators. Data in a, d, f and g are mean +s.d. (n= 3 biological 
replicates). **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; two-sided unpaired f-test. 


region of Cmpk2 contains three IRF1-binding sites, the functionality of 
which was confirmed by chromatin immunoprecipitation (Extended 
Data Fig. 6c). CMPK2 is a mitochondrial nucleotide monophosphate 
kinase needed for salvage dNTP synthesis”*. Notably, other nucleoside/ 
nucleotide kinases in this pathway and Poly were not LPS-inducible 
(Extended Data Fig. 6d, e), suggesting that CMPK2 is the rate-limiting 
enzyme that controls the supply of dNTP precursors for LPS-induced 
mtDNA synthesis. CMPK2 phosphorylates (CMP to dCDP, which is 
further converted into dCTP by the constitutive deoxyribonucleotide 
diphosphate kinase NME47>4. 

To validate the role of CMPK2 in LPS-induced mtDNA replication 
and NLRP3 inflammasome activation, we knocked down Cmpk2 in 
wild-type BMDMs using short hairpin RNA (shRNA) (Extended Data 
Fig. 6f). CMPK2-deficient macrophages exhibited minimal NLRP3- 
dependent caspase- 1 activation and IL-1 maturation relative to control 
CMPK2-sufficient cells, while retaining normal AIM2 responsiveness, 
TNE secretion and expression of NLRP3 inflammasome components 
as well as pro-IL-16 (Fig. 3b-d and Extended Data Fig. 7a). Although 
CMPK2 ablation did not affect mitochondrial damage or mtROS pro- 
duction after NLRP3 activator exposure (Extended Data Fig. 7b, c), 
CMPK2-deficient BMDMs did not upregulate mtDNA synthesis 
after LPS stimulation and barely produced ox-mtDNA (Fig. 3e-g 
and Extended Data Fig. 7d, e). Two other TLR ligands, the TLR2 ago- 
nist Pam3CSK and the TLR3 agonist polyriboinosinic:polyribocy- 
tidylic acid (poly(I:C)), which can prime inflammasome activation, 
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Fig. 3 | CMPK2 controls mtDNA synthesis, ox-mtDNA generation 

and NLRP3 inflammasome activation. a, Time-course analysis of 
CMPK2 accumulation in wild-type and Irfl1~/~ BMDMs before and after 
LPS priming. b, Immunoblot analysis of cleaved caspase-1 (Casp1 p20) 
and mature IL-1 (p17) in the supernatants of shCtrl (wild-type, W) 

and shCmpk2 (knockdown, K) BMDMs that were stimulated with LPS 
plus the indicated inflammasome activators. Data in a and b represent 
three independent experiments. c, d, IL-18 (c) and TNF (d) secretion 

by LPS-primed BMDMs transduced with control shRNA or Cmpk2 
shRNA (shCmpk2#1 and shCmpk2#2), and incubated with different 
inflammasome activators. e, Relative total mtDNA amounts in control and 
Cmpk2 shRNA BMDMs before and after LPS stimulation. f, g, Amounts of 
8-OH-dG in mtDNA within mitochondria (f) or in the cytosol (g) of LPS- 
primed BMDMs transduced with control shRNA or Cmpk2 shRNA that 
were treated with different NLRP3 activators. Data in c-g are mean +s.d. 
(n=3 biological replicates, except for n=4 in e). **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; 
two-sided unpaired t-test. 


also induced mtDNA replication via the IRF1 and CMPK2 pathway 
(Extended Data Fig. 7f, g), indicating that this pathway represents a 
common mechanism by which macrophages upregulate mtDNA 
abundance in response to TLR stimulation. NME4 ablation (Extended 
Data Fig. 6f) also blocked LPS-induced mtDNA synthesis, and reduced 
ox-mtDNA production as well as IL-1 secretion after NLRP3 inflam- 
masome activation, without affecting AIM2 inflammasome activation 
or TNF production (Extended Data Fig. 8a—e). By contrast, increasing 
the cellular dNTP pool by the ablation of Samhd1, the dominant nucle- 
otide triphosphate hydrolase”’, the expression of which is induced by 
LPS in a TRIF-dependent manner (Extended Data Fig. 8f), enhanced 
new mtDNA synthesis and augmented IL-18 secretion after NLRP3 
activator stimulation (Extended Data Fig. 8g-j). Enhanced IL-18 
production in Samhd1~/~ BMDMs remained dependent on mtDNA 
synthesis. 


NLRP3 activation depends on CMPK2 catalytic activity 

To confirm that CMPK2 promotes NLRP3 inflammasome activation 
by providing dCTP for mtDNA synthesis, we generated a catalyt- 
ically inactive CMPK2 variant, CMPK2(D330A), by replacing the 
highly conserved aspartate (D) residue in its catalytic pocket?*”° 
with alanine (A). Expression of wild-type CMPK2 in Irfl ~'— BMDMs 
restored LPS-stimulated mtDNA replication but did not enhance it in 
wild-type BMDMs (Fig. 4a). Although CMPK2 reconstitution did not 
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Fig. 4 | CMPK2 catalytic activity is required for NLRP3 inflammasome 
activation. a, Relative total mtDNA amounts in LPS-treated wild-type and 
Irft-'- BMDMs transduced with CMPK2-encoding or empty lentiviruses. 
b, Top, immunoblot analysis of Casp1 p20 in the supernatants of CMPK2 
lentivirus-transduced LPS-primed wild-type and Irf1~/" BMDMs 

that were stimulated with the indicated NLRP3 activators. Data are 
representative of three independent experiments. Bottom, IL-1 and TNF 
secretion by the above cells. c, Relative total mtDNA amounts in LPS- 
treated wild-type and Irf1~/~" BMDMs transduced with either wild-type 
CMPK2- or CMPK2(D330A)-encoding lentiviruses. d, Top, immunoblot 
analysis of Casp1 p20 in supernatants of wild-type CMPK2- or 
CMPK2(D330A)-encoding lentiviruses transduced LPS-primed wild-type 
and Irf1~/~ BMDMs that were stimulated with NLRP3 activators. Data are 
representative of three independent experiments. Bottom, IL-1 and TNF 
secretion by the above cells. Data in a, b (bottom), c and d (bottom) 

are mean + s.d. (n = 3 biological replicates). **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; 
two-sided unpaired t-test. 


alter the expression of pro-IL-18, NLRP3, ASC and pro-caspase-1, 
and had no effect on mitochondrial damage or ROS induction by 
NLRP3 activators (Extended Data Fig. 9a—c), it restored NLRP3 
inflammasome activation (Fig. 4b). By contrast, re-expression of 
CMPK2(D330A) did not restore LPS-induced mtDNA synthesis 
or NLRP3 inflammasome activation (Fig. 4c, d and Extended Data 
Fig. 9d). These results strongly support the notion that the induc- 
tion of new mtDNA replication, which depends on CMPK2 catalytic 
activity, is required for the production of ox-mtDNA by mitochon- 
dria that have been damaged by exposure to NLRP3 activators, with 
ox-mtDNA being responsible for subsequent NLRP3 inflammasome 
activation. 
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Fig. 5 | Newly synthesized mtDNA associates with the NLRP3 
inflammasome complex. a, Inflammasomes from BMDMs after 

indicated treatments were immunoprecipitated with ASC antibodies. 

The immunocomplexes were spotted on a nitrocellulose membrane, 
UV-crosslinked and probed with antibodies to 8-OH-dG and BrdU, 

or separated by SDS-PAGE and immunoblotted with antibodies to 
pro-Casp1, NLRP3, AIM2 and ASC. Data are representative of three 
independent experiments. b, Representative fluorescent microscopy 
images of EdU-labelled BMDMs that were co-stained for ASC, EdU and 
DAPI before and after stimulation with LPS plus different inflammasome 
activators. Arrows indicate co-localization of EdU and ASC signals. Scale 
bars, 5 um. c, Percentages of cells with ASC and EdU co-localization as 
determined in b. Data are mean +s.d. (n =3 different microscopic fields 
per group; original magnification, x40). d, Relative D-loop (left) and Cox1 
(right) mtDNA amounts in inflammasome complexes isolated as in a. Data 
are mean + s.d. (n = 3 biological replicates). **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; two- 
sided unpaired t-test. 


New mtDNA binds NLRP3 after mitochondrial damage 

To verify the role of new mtDNA synthesis in NLRP3 signalling, we 
incubated BMDMs with bromodeoxyuridine (BrdU) to label newly 
synthesized mtDNA, stimulated these cells with LPS and ATP or LPS 
and nigericin, and immunoprecipitated inflammasome complexes with 
ASC antibodies. The resulting immunocomplexes contained NLRP3, 
BrdU-labelled DNA, and 8-OH-dG (Fig. 5a). However, ASC immu- 
nocomplexes isolated from BMDMs that were stimulated with an 
AIM2 agonist did not contain NLRP3, BrdU-labelled DNA or 8-OH- 
dG (Fig. 5a), confirming specific interaction between newly synthe- 
sized and oxidized DNA and the NLRP3 inflammasome complex. To 
visualize this interaction, we examined the co-localization of ASC- 
containing inflammasome aggregates and EdU-labelled mtDNA before 
and after NLRP3 activator treatment. Remarkably, ATP, nigericin or 
1,2-dioleoyl-3-trimethylammonium-propane (DOTAP) together 
with LPS induced co-localization of newly synthesized mtDNA 
with ASC specks, whereas the AIM2 agonist failed to do so, even in 
combination with LPS, which still induced EdU incorporation into 
cytoplasmic organelles (Fig. 5b, c). To confirm that NLRP3 inflam- 
masome-associated DNA was of mitochondrial origin, we extracted 
DNA from ASC immunocomplexes and subjected it to PCR ampli- 
fication. This resulted in detection of both D-loop and cytochrome 
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c oxidase subunit 1 (COX1) mitochondrial sequences in NLRP3-, but 
not AIM2-, inflammasome complexes (Fig. 5d). Notably, the fold- 
enrichment of D-loop mtDNA was higher than that of Cox1 (also 
known as mt-Co1) mtDNA (Fig. 5d), suggesting that mtDNA synthesis, 
which originates at the D-loop, is responsible for the generation of 
ox-mtDNA that binds NLRP3. 


IRF1 controls in vivo NLRP3 activation 

Lastly, we established a requirement for IRF1 in NLRP3 inflammasome 
activation in vivo. Intraperitoneal LPS injection is sufficient for the 
induction of an IL-16- and NLRP3-dependent acute systemic inflam- 
mation that eventually leads to death””’. Relative to wild-type mice, 
Irfl~'~ mice exhibited markedly reduced IL-1§ secretion but little 
change in TNF production and were largely resistant to LPS-induced 
death (Extended Data Fig. 10a-c). Importantly, Irf1~/~ peritoneal 
macrophages isolated 3 h after LPS injection exhibited a lower 
mtDNA copy number than wild-type macrophages (Extended Data 
Fig. 10d). Irf1~/~ mice were also refractory to alum-induced NLRP3 
inflammasome-dependent IL-16 production, and exhibited reduced 
neutrophil and monocyte infiltration relative to wild-type counterparts 
(Extended Data Fig. 10e-g). 


Discussion 

The NLRP3 inflammasome has a central role in numerous acute and 
chronic inflammatory and degenerative diseases’, but the mechanism 
that controls its activation is poorly understood. The difficulties stem 
from the fact that the NLRP3 inflammasome is activated by structurally 
diverse and chemically unrelated entities, none of which binds NLRP3 
itself’. NLRP3 inflammasome signalling depends on priming and acti- 
vation, but whether and how priming affects inflammasome assembly 
and subsequent activation has remained elusive. Although mitochon- 
drial damage and mtROS production were shown to be essential for 
NLRP3 inflammasome activation””’, they are induced by NLRP3 
activators even in non-primed macrophages, where they do not result 
in inflammasome activation. We now show (Extended Data Fig. 10h) 
that priming and activation are coupled through the induction of new 
mtDNA synthesis, a hitherto unrecognized component of NLRP3 sig- 
nalling. TLR4 engagement triggers MyD88/TRIF-dependent signalling 
that activates IRF1 to ultimately induce the expression of CMPK2, a 
mitochondrial nucleotide kinase with activity that is rate-limiting for 
de novo mtDNA synthesis. As a highly conserved enzyme, CMPK2 
catalyses the synthesis of dCDP, which is further converted to dCTP 
by constitutively expressed NME4, thereby supplying an essential 
dNTP for mtDNA synthesis. Curiously, another TRIF-induced gene, 
Samhd1, encodes a dNTP hydrolase that curtails mtDNA synthesis 
and IL-18 production. Although new mtDNA synthesis is dispensable 
for mitochondrial damage and mtROS production, it is needed for the 
generation of what may be the ultimate NLRP3 ligand: ox-mtDNA. 
We demonstrate that newly replicated mtDNA co-precipitates and 
co-localizes with NLRP3 inflammasome complexes in macrophages 
incubated with LPS and NLRP3 activators. We postulate that newly 
synthesized mtDNA, which is yet to be packaged into a highly 
condensed nucleoid structure by TFAM"®, is highly susceptible to oxi- 
dation and nuclease action, resulting in the production of ox-mtDNA 
fragments that are released via membrane pores that open after 
exposure to NLRP3 activators. 

Mitochondrial involvement in NLRP3 inflammasome activation was 
first proposed by Tschopp and colleagues, but remained debatable”. 
Subsequently, Arditi and co-workers demonstrated that ox-mtDNA 
generated during apoptosis can bind NLRP3'’. We previously showed 
that autophagic elimination of mitochondria that were damaged after 
macrophage exposure to NLRP3 activators attenuates NLRP3 inflam- 
masome activation'!. Our current results show that long-term inhibi- 
tion of mtDNA synthesis via TEAM ablation, or specific interference 
with TLR-induced mtDNA synthesis through ablation or inactivation 
of IRF1, CMPK2, NME4 or Poly, prevents NLRP3 inflammasome acti- 
vation. The latter, however, can be fully restored by the re-introduction 
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of oxidized DNA into macrophages in the absence of any NLRP3 acti- 
vators or apoptotic stimuli. Because any oxidized DNA regardless of its 
cellular source or sequence can activate the NLRP3 inflammasome, we 
propose that NLRP3 is likely to recognize the presence of 8-OH-dG on 
the oxidized DNA molecule. 

Lastly, we can only speculate why TLR engagement, which leads 
to MyD88/TRIF-dependent and IRF1-mediated CMPK2 induction, 
stimulates mtDNA synthesis. Perhaps mtDNA replication is needed for 
the maintenance of proper mitochondrial function to meet the energy 
and/or signalling demands of activated macrophages that are actively 
engaged in phagocytosis and other immune functions. Alternatively, 
mtROS production may result in mitochondrial damage and the elim- 
ination of damaged mitochondria via mitophagy. The induction of 
new mtDNA synthesis would allow macrophages to cope with TLR- 
stimulated ROS production” that may otherwise result in mitochon- 
drial depletion. A more intriguing possibility raised by the evolutionary 
relationships between mitochondria and intracellular parasitic bacteria 
is that CMPK2 induction may be an evolutionary relic that once helped 
such bacteria to survive and replicate within activated phagocytes”?. 
Because CMPK2 catalytic activity is essential for NLRP3 inflammasome 
activation, our results outline an entirely new approach for inhibiting 
NLRP3-dependent immunopathologies. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized except for the in vivo studies in which the age- and gender- 
matched mice were randomly allocated to different experimental groups based on 
their genotypes. Investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments 
and outcome assessment except for microscopic analysis of immunofluorescent 
staining results. 

Mice. C67BL/6, Irfl~'~, LysM-cre and Tfam!"! mice in the C57BL/6 background 
were purchased from Jackson Laboratories. LysM-cre mice were crossed with 
Tfam'! mice to generate Tfam“™¥° mice. Myd88~!~, Trif/~ and Myd88~'~ Trif-/~ 
mice were previously described*°. All mice were bred and maintained at the 
University of California San Diego (UCSD) and were treated in accordance with 
guidelines of the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 

Reagents. Ultrapure LPS (E. coli 0111:B4) was from Invivogen. Silica and ATP 
were from Sigma-Aldrich. Imject Alum and streptavidin—-horseradish peroxidase 
(HRP) were from Pierce. MitoSOX, Click-iT EDU microplate kit and TSA kit 
(12) were from Life Technologies. Monosodium urate crystal (MSU) was from 
Enzo Life Science. TMRM was from AnaSpec Inc. (CA94555). DOTAP liposomes 
were made by Encapsula NanoSciences as described previously*". 90-bp fragments 
of nDNA and mtDNA with or without oxidation (8-OH-dGTP) or methylation 
(5-Me-dCTP) were from BioSynthesis. L929 cells (from ATCC) were authen- 
ticated before delivery to our laboratory, and were routinely tested negative for 
mycoplasma contamination. Antibodies used for immunoblot analysis were: anti- 
mouse IL-16 (124268, Cell Signaling Technologies), anti-mouse NLRP3 (AG-20B- 
0014-C100, Adipogen), anti-mouse AIM2 (sc-137967, Santa Cruz Biotechnology), 
anti-mouse ASC (AG-25b-0006-C100, Adipogen), anti-mouse caspase-1 (AG-20B- 
0042-C100, Adipogen), anti-mouse deoxyguanosine kinase (ab38013, Abcam), 
anti-mouse thymidine kinase 2 (ab38302, Abcam), anti-mouse AK2 (ab166901, 
Abcam), anti-mouse NME4 (LS-C409886, LifeSpan BioSciences), anti-mouse 
TEAM (ab131607, Abcam), anti-mouse NEK7 (ab133514, Abcam), anti-mouse 
ATP5B (MAB3494, Millipore), rabbit anti-8-OH-dG (bs-1278R, Bioss), mouse 
anti-8-OH-dG (200-301-A99, Rockland), anti-BrdU (B8434, Sigma-Aldrich) and 
anti-tubulin (T5168, Sigma-Aldrich). 

Macrophage culture and stimulation. Primary BMDMs were generated by 
culturing mouse bone marrow cells in the presence of 20% (w/v) L929 con- 
ditional medium for 7 days as described*”. BMDMs were seeded in 6-, 24- or 
48-well plates overnight in FBS-free DMEM medium. On day 2, after priming 
with ultrapure LPS (200 ng ml~!) for 4h, BMDMs (1 x 10° cells ml~!) were fur- 
ther stimulated with ATP (4 mM) or nigericin (10).M) for 45 min unless other- 
wise indicated or DOTAP liposomes (100 jig ml~!), alum (500g ml~?), silica 
(600 pg ml!) and MSU (600 Lg ml7!) for 4h. To activate the AIM2 inflammas- 
ome, macrophages were primed with LPS as above, followed by transfection of 
poly(dA-dT) (1,.g ml!) using Lipofectamine 2000 (Life Technologies) according 
to manufacturer’s protocol. Similar approaches were used to transfect BMDMs 
with synthetic nuclear or mitochondrial DNA fragments. To activate caspase-11 
non-canonical inflammasome, LPS was delivered into BMDMs using FuGENE 
HD transfection reagent (Promega) according to manufacturer's instruction. 
Culture supernatants were collected 4 h after infection and IL-1 release was 
measured by ELISA. Supernatants and cell lysates were collected for ELISA and 
immunoblot analyses. Knockdown of Cmpk2, Nme4, Nlrp3 or Aim2 was done by 
lentiviral transduction of primary BMDMs as described previously'’. Sequences 
of specific shRNAs (from Sigma shRNA Mission library) used in this study are 
as follows: shCmpk2#1 (5‘-CCGGGTTTCGTCAGAAGGTGGAAATCTCGA 
GATTTCCACCTTCTGACGAAACTTTTT-3’); shCmpk2#2 (5’-CCG 
GTCTGCTTAACTCTGCGGTGTTCTCGAGAACACCGCAGAGTTAAGCAG 
ATTTTT-3’); shNme4#1 (5’-CCGGCAGTGTTCACATCAGCAGGAACTCGA 
GTTCCTGCTGATGTGAACACTGTTTTT-3’); shNme4#2 (5’-CCGG 
CCTCTGTCAACAAGAAGTCAACTCGAGT TGACTTCTTGTTGACAGAGG 
TTTTT-3’); shPolg#1 (5’-CCGGCGGACCTTATAATGATGTGAACTCGA 
GTTCACATCATTATAAGGTCCGTTTTTG-3’); shPolg#2 (CCGGCGATACT 
ATGAGCATGCACATCTCGAGATGTGCATGCTCATAGTATCGTTTTTG); 
shNlrp3#1 (5’-CCGGCCATACCTTCAGTCTTGTCTTCTCGAGAAGACA 
AGACTGAAGGTATGGTTTTTG-3’); shNirp3#2 (5’-CCGGCCGGCCTTA 
CTTCAATCTGTTCTCGAGAACAGATTGAAGTAAGGCCGGTTTTTG-3’); 
shAim2#1 (5’-CCGGGCTTTGTCTAAGGCTTGGGATCTCGAG 
ATCCCAAGCCTTAGACAAAGCTTTTTG-3’); shAim2#2 (5’-CCGGGCCATGT 
GGAACAATTGTGAACTCGAGTTCACAATTGTTCCACATGGCTTTTTG-3’). 
RNA isolation and qPCR. RNA was isolated from BMDMs and reverse 
transcribed, and qPCR was performed as previously described*!. Primer 
sequences are as follows. Irfl F: 5‘-AATTCCAACCAAATCCCAGG-3/; Irfl 
R: 5‘-AGGCATCCTTGTTGATGTCC-3’; Cmpk2 F: 5'-GGCAATTATCTCGT 
GGCTTC-3’; Cmpk2 R: 5'-GTAGCTATGGCGTAGGTGGC-3’; dGK F: 
5'-TCTGCATTGAAGGCAACATC-3’; dGK R: 5'/-CTGCCACGCTGCT 
ATAGGTT-3’; Ak2 F: 5‘-AGATTCCGAAGGGCATCC-3’; Ak2 R: 5'-GGC 


CAAATGACAGACACAAA-3‘; Tk2 F: 5‘-TCACCTGTACGGTTGATGGA-3’; 
Tk2 R: 5'-GAATCGCGTAGTCAACCTCG-3’; Nme4 F: 5’-GGACACACC 
GACTCAACAGA-3'; Nme4 R: 5‘-CACAGAATCGCTAGCATGGA-3’; 
Polg F: 5‘-ACGTGGAGGTCTGCTTGG-3’; Polg R: 5'-AGTAACGCT 
CTTCCACCAGC-3’; Hprt1 F: 5'-CTGGTGAAAAGGACCTCTCG-3’; Hprt1 R: 
5’-TGAAGTACTCATTATAGTCAAGGGCA-3’. 

ELISA. Paired (capture and detection) antibodies and standard recombinant 
mouse IL-1 (from R&D Systems) and TNF (from eBioscience) were used to 
determine cytokine concentrations in cell culture supernatants and mouse sera 
according to manufacturer's instructions. 

Measurement of total mtDNA. Macrophages were primed with LPS (200 ng ml!) 
for the indicated time. Total DNA was isolated using Allprep DNA/RNA Mini Kit 
(catalogue 80204, Qiagen) according to manufacturer’s instruction. mtDNA was 
quantified by qPCR using primers specific for the mitochondrial D-loop region or 
a specific region of mtDNA that is not inserted into nuclear DNA (non-NUMT)**. 
Nuclear DNA encoding Tert and B2m was used for normalization. Primer 
sequences are as follows: D-loop F: 5/-AATCTACCATCCTCCGTGAAACC-3’; 
D-loop R: 5‘-TCAGTTTAGCTACCCCCAAGTTTAA-3’; Tert F: 5’-CTAGCT 
CATGTGTCAAGACCCTCTT-3’; Tert R: 5“GCCAGCACGTTTCTCTCGTT-3’; 
B2m F: 5‘-ATGGGAAGCCGAACATACTG-3’; B2m R: 5‘-CAGTCTCAGTGGG 
GGTGAAT-3’; non-NUMT F: 5’-CTAGAAACCCCGAAACCAAA-3’, and non- 
NUMT R: 5‘-CCAGCTATCACCAAGCTCGT-3’. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation. Chromatin immunoprecipitation was per- 
formed using Pierce Agarose ChIP Kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific) according to 
the manufacturer’s protocol. In brief, wild-type and Irf1~/~ primary BMDMs were 
treated with or without LPS, and then crosslinked with formaldehyde to generate 
DNA-protein cross-links. Cell lysates were digested with micrococcal nuclease to 
generate chromatin fragments and then subjected to immunoprecipitation with 
IRF-1 antibody or IgG isotype control. The immunoprecipitated chromatinized 
DNA was recovered and purified, followed by qPCR amplification with primers 
flanking the IRF-1 binding sites of the Cmpk2 promoter. In all experiments, the 
Cxcl10 promoter region that is known to include IRF-1 binding sites was used as 
a positive control. 

Inflammasome immunoprecipitation. Wild-type BMDMs were primed with 
LPS (200 ng ml~?) for 6 h in the presence of BrdU (101M) followed by treat- 
ment with ATP or nigericin for 60 min. The cells were washed twice with PBS 
and immunoprecipitation was performed using the Pierce Classic Magnetic IP/ 
Co-IP Kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific) per manufacturer’s instructions. In brief, 
cells were collected as described above and lysed in lysis buffer supplemented 
with Protease Inhibitor Cocktail (Life Technologies), incubated with rabbit anti- 
ASC polyclonal antibody (AG-25b-0006-C100, Adipogen), rotated overnight at 
4°C. Magnetic beads were added and incubated with lysates on a rotator for 1 h 
at room temperature. Beads were then washed, bound fractions were eluted with 
non-reducing sample buffer and supplemented with dithiothreitol (DTT). For 
detection of BrdU and 8-OH-dG in the ASC immunoprecipitation products, the 
eluted samples were dot-blotted and UV cross-linked to a nitrocellulose mem- 
brane that was immunoblotted with BrdU monoclonal antibody (BU33; Sigma) 
or 80H-dG BrdU monoclonal antibody (15A3; Rockland Immunochemicals). 
For the detection of NLRP3, AIM2, ASC and pro-caspase-1 in the ASC immu- 
noprecipitation products, the eluted samples were heated to 95°C for 5 min, the 
gel was separated by SDS-PAGE, transferred to a nitrocellulose membrane and 
immunoblotted with antibodies against ASC (2EI-7, Millipore), NLRP3 (AG-20B- 
0014-C100, Adipogen), pro-casp1 (AG-20B-0042-C100, Adipogen) and AIM2 
(sc-137967, Santa Cruz Biotechnology). For the detection of mtDNA in the ASC 
immunoprecipitation products, DNA was extracted from eluted samples and qPCR 
was performed to amplify the D-loop region or the mitochondrial gene encoding 
cytochrome c oxidase 1 (Cox1). Nuclear DNA encoding Tert was used for 
normalization. Primer sequences are as follows: D-loop and Tert primer sequences 
are as described above; Cox1 F: 5'-GCCCCAGATATAGCATTCCC-3’, and Cox1 
R: 5/-GTTCATCCTGTTCCTGCTCC-3’. 

Immunoblot analysis. Cells were lysed in RIPA buffer (25 mM Tris-HCl 
pH 7.6, 150 mM NaCl, 1% NP-40, 1% sodium deoxycholate, 0.1% SDS) containing 
a protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche, 11836153001) and a phosphatase inhibitor 
cocktail (Sigma-Aldrich, P5726). Protein concentrations were quantified using 
BCA Protein Assay Kit (Pierce, 23225). Equal amounts of protein were separated 
by SDS-PAGE and transferred onto nitrocellulose membranes. The membranes 
were then incubated with antibodies against IRF1, CMPK2, TFAM, NEK7, AK2, 
dGK, NME4, TK2, Poly, NLRP3, ASC, «-tubulin, caspase-1 or IL-18 (as described 
above), followed by incubation with the appropriate secondary HRP-conjugated 
antibodies, and development with ECL. 

Measurement of mitochondrial membrane potential and mtROS. Mitochondrial 
membrane potential (Y%,) and mtROS were measured as previously described!! 
using TMRM and MitoSOX, respectively. In brief, BMDMs were put onto 6-well 
plates and primed with LPS (200 ng ml~') followed by treatment with ATP or 
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nigericin for 30 min or alum, silica, MSU or DOTAP liposomes for 3 h, after which 
the cells were washed twice with PBS. Then cells were detached and transferred 
into sterile 1.7-ml tubes for NLRP3 activator treatment. All the cell-staining proce- 
dures after NLRP3 activator stimulation were then performed in the tube. For %, 
measurement, BMDMs were loaded with 200 nM TMRM for 30 min and washed 
twice with 50 nM TMRM. For mtROS measurement, BMDM were loaded with 
4 {1M MitoSOX for 20 min and washed twice with PBS. After staining and washing, 
cells were resuspended in PBS and counted. Equal numbers of cells from different 
treatment groups were then plated onto 96-well plates for fluorescence reading 
to minimize the variation due to unequal cell numbers or differences in the cell 
attachment among treatment groups. Fluorescence intensity was determined using 
a FilterMax F5 multimode plate reader (Molecular Devices), and the data were 
normalized to LPS-primed but NLRP3 activator-untreated controls. 

Cellular fractionation and quantification of cytosolic mtDNA. Macrophages 
were first primed with LPS (200 ng ml’) followed by treatment with ATP or 
nigericin for 60 min or MSU for 3 h. Cellular fractionation was then performed 
using a mitochondrial isolation kit for cultured cells (89874, Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) according to manufacturer’s instructions. Cytosolic mtDNA was 
measured as described. In brief, DNA was isolated from 300 il of the cytosolic 
fractions (after normalization via cytosolic protein concentrations) of NLRP3 
activator-treated BMDMs and mtDNA levels were quantified by qPCR as 
described above. For the measurement of ox-mtDNA, mtDNA was first purified 
using Allprep DNA/RNA mini kit (Qiagen) from the mitochondrial fraction 
of BMDMs as described above. The 8-OH-dG content of the mtDNA was then 
quantified using an 8-OHdG quantification kit (Cell Biolabs), as per the manu- 
facturer’s instruction. 

Immunofluorescent staining and confocal microscopy. BMDMs were seeded at 
0.2 x 10° cells per well in 8-well glass slides and rested overnight to allow proper 
attachment. To measure mtDNA replication, BMDMs were stimulated with LPS 
(200 ng ml“) for 3 or 6 h in the presence of 10}1M EdU. To examine co-localization 
of newly synthesized mtDNA with inflammasome complexes, LPS-primed 
BMDMs were further treated with ATP and nigericin or transfected with poly 
(dA-dT) using Lipofectamine 2000. The cells were washed twice with sterile PBS 
and fixed in 2% paraformaldehyde (PFA) for 15 min followed by permeabilization 
with 0.1% Triton X-100 for 10 min. Endogenous peroxidases were blocked with 
1% H2O; in PBS for 30 min, followed by three washes with PBS. EdU staining was 
performed using a Click-iT EdU Microplate Assay Kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific, ). 
In brief, BMDMs were postfixed in EdU fixative for 5 min, and equal volumes of 
the EdU reaction cocktail, which was made immediately before use, were added 
to each chamber and incubated for 25 min. The cocktail was then removed, and 
BMDMs were washed three times in 1% blocking solution from the Click-iT 
EdU Microplate Assay Kit. The Oregon Green azide signal was then amplified 
with a TSA kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific). In brief, BMDMs were blocked in 1% 
bovine serum albumin (BSA) plus 5% normal goat serum in PBS for 60 min, 
followed by incubation with HRP-conjugated rabbit antibody against Oregon 
Green (from the EdU Microplate Assay Kit) diluted 1:300 in 1% BSA plus 5% goat 
serum in PBS overnight at 4°C. For co-staining experiments, primary antibod- 
ies against ATP5B, ASC or 8-OH-dG (as described above) were included in the 
same solution with Oregon Green antibody. The next day, BMDMs were washed 
three times with PBS followed by incubation with Alexa-594 or -647 (from Life 
Technologies) secondary antibodies for 60 min. Then, BMDMs were stained with 
Alexa Fluor 488-labelled tyramide at 1:100 in amplification buffer plus 0.0015% 
H,0, for 10 min, and washed three times with PBS. DAPI was used for nuclear 
counterstaining. Samples were imaged through a SP5 confocal microscope (Leica) 
24 h after mounting. 
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CMPK2 reconstitution in Irfl~/~ macrophages. Wild-type and Irfl-/- BMDMs 
were transduced with virus stocks containing either a wild-type (pFLRcmv- 
Yept-puro-mCMPKz2) or a catalytically inactive (pFLRcmv-Yept-puro-mCMPK2- 
D330A) CMPK2-encoding lentivirus. Virus-containing supernatants were filtered 
through a 0.45-\1m-pore-size filter (Millipore) and supplemented with polybrene 
(8g ml~') before adding to cells. Four days after viral transduction, successfully 
transduced BMDMs were selected by puromycin followed by analysis of mtDNA 
replication and NLRP3 inflammasome activation as described above. 

Septic shock and peritonitis models. Septic shock was induced by intraperitoneal 
injection of 8-12-week-old gender-matched wild-type and Irf1~/~ mice with LPS 
(E. coli O111:B4, Sigma-Aldrich) at 50 mg per kg body weight. Mouse survival 
was monitored every 6 h after injection for a total of 72 h. In separate experiments, 
mice were treated with the same dose of LPS and immune sera were collected 
3h post injection. Serum IL-18 and TNF were measured by ELISA as described 
above. Peritonitis was induced by intraperitoneal injection of PBS or 1 mg alum 
(dissolved in 0.2 ml sterile PBS) into 8-12-week-old gender-matched wild-type 
and Irf1~'~ mice. Mice from each genotype were allocated randomly into PBS or 
alum treatment groups. After 12 h, mice were euthanized and the peritoneal cavi- 
ties were washed with 6 ml cold sterile PBS. Neutrophils (CD11b*Ly6G* F4/80-) 
and monocytes (CD11b*Ly6C*Ly6G_ ) present in the peritoneal lavage fluid were 
quantified by flow cytometry. For blocking Fc-mediated interactions, mouse cells 
were pre-incubated with 0.5-1 1g of purified anti-mouse CD16/CD32 per 1001. 
Isolated cells were stained with labelled antibodies in PBS with 2% FCS and 2 mM 
EDTA or cell staining buffer (Biolegend). Dead cells were excluded based on stain- 
ing with Live/Dead fixable dye (FVD-eFluor780, eBioscience). Absolute numbers 
of immune cell subtypes in the peritoneum were calculated by multiplying total 
peritoneal cell numbers by percentages of immune cell subtypes amongst total cells. 
Cells were analysed on a Beckman Coulter Cyan ADP flow cytometer. Data were 
analysed using FlowJo 10.2 software (Treestar). Flow cytometry gating strategy 
was shown in Supplementary Fig. 2. Antibodies specific for the following anti- 
gens were used: CD45 (m30-F11-V500); CD11b (mM1/70-eF450/eF660); MHCII 
(mM5/114.15.2-FITC/PE); Gr-1 (m1A8-Ly6G-PerCP-eF710); F4/80 (mBM8-PE/ 
FITC); and Ly6C (mHK1.4-eF450) (from eBioscience and Biolegend). 

Statistics. All data are mean + s.d. or mean +s.e.m. as indicated. Statistical analysis 
was performed using a two-tailed unpaired Student's t-test or log-rank test (for 
survival analysis). For all tests, P< 0.05 was considered statistically significant. 
Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. All data are available from the corresponding author upon 
reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | TFAM is required for ox-mtDNA generation and 
NLRP3 inflammasome activation. a, Inflammasome activator-induced 
changes in mitochondrial membrane potential (W,,) in non- or LPS- 
primed wild-type BMDMs were measured by TMRM fluorescence. Data 
are mean +s.d. (n= 3 biological replicates). b, Relative mtROS amounts 
were measured by MitoSOX fluorescence in non- or LPS-primed wild- 
type BMDMs after stimulation with different inflammasome activators. 
Data are mean + s.d. (n =3 biological replicates). c, Amounts of 8-OH-dG 
in mtDNA isolated from the mitochondrial fraction of non- or LPS- 
primed wild-type BMDMs that were treated with different inflammasome 
activators. Data are mean + s.d. (n= 3 biological replicates). d, Cytosolic 
release of mtDNA, determined by qPCR with primers specific for mtDNA 
(non-NUMT) and nDNA (B2m), in non- or LPS-primed wild-type 
BMDMs after treatment with different inflammasome activators. Data 

are mean + s.d. (n= 4 biological replicates). e, Immunoblot analysis of 
TFAM in Tfam! and Tfam“*" BMDMs. Results are typical of three 
independent experiments. f, Relative total mtDNA amounts in Tfam!f 
and Tfam“™”* BMDMs determined by qPCR with primers specific 

for mtDNA (D-loop, non-NUMT) and nDNA (Tert, B2m). Data are 

mean +s.d. (n=3 biological replicates). g, Relative mtROS amounts 
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were measured by MitoSOX fluorescence in LPS-primed Tfam!/ and 
Tfam“™” BMDMs after stimulation with indicated NLRP3 activators. 
Data are mean + s.d. (n =3 biological replicates). h, Amounts of 8-OH-dG 
in mtDNA isolated from the mitochondrial fraction of LPS-primed 

Tfam and Tfam“™* BMDMs that were stimulated with various NLRP3 
activators. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 biological replicates). i, Immunoblot 
analysis of Casp1 p20 and mature IL-16 (p17) in culture supernatants of 
Tfarn”! (W) and Tfam“™ (K) BMDMs that were stimulated with LPS plus 
different inflammasome activators. Results are typical of three separate 
experiments. j, Immunoblot analysis of pro-IL-18, NLRP3, ASC and pro- 
Casp1 in the lysates of Tfant”! and Tfam“™”” BMDMs before and after LPS 
priming. Results are typical of three separate experiments. k, 1, Amounts of 
IL-1 (k) and TNF (1) in culture supernatants of LPS-primed Tfam and 
Tfam“™” BMDMs that were stimulated with various NLRP3 activators. 
Data are mean + s.d. (n =3 biological replicates). m, Amounts of IL-16 in 
culture supernatants of LPS-primed Tfam and Tfam““”” BMDMs that 
were stimulated with H,O, in the absence and presence of nigericin. Data 
are mean +s.d. (n= 3 biological replicates). **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; 
two-sided unpaired t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | ox-mtDNA activates the NLRP3 inflammasome. long and of an identical sequence. Data are mean  s.d. (n =3 biological 
a, Immunoblot analysis of NLRP3, AIM2 and Poly in shCtrl- or replicates). c, Representative fluorescent microscopy images of wild-type 
specific shRNA-transduced BMDMs. Data are typical of three separate BMDMs that were co-stained for 8-OH-dG, ASC and DAPI before and 
experiments. b, Amounts of IL-1 in culture supernatants of LPS-primed after stimulation with LPS plus the indicated inflammasome activators. 
Tfam*™" BMDMs that were transfected with mtDNA, methylated Results are typical of three independent experiments. Scale bars, 51m. 


mtDNA, ox-mtDNA, and methylated ox-mtDNA. All mtDNAs were 90-bp 
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Irf1-'~ BMDMs that were stimulated with indicated NLRP3 activators. (n=3 biological replicates). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | IRF1 mediates LPS-induced CMPK2 expression. 
a, Relative amounts of Cmpk2 mRNA in wild-type and Irfl~/~" BMDMs 
before and after LPS stimulation. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 biological 
replicates per time point). b, Immunoblot analysis of CMPK2, VDAC and 
tubulin in mitochondrial and cytosolic fractions of wild-type BMDMs 
after LPS stimulation. Results are typical of three separate experiments. 

c, Chromatin immunoprecipitation analysis of IRF1 recruitment to the 
Cmpk2 promoter. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 4 biological replicates for 
wild-type and Irf1~'~ groups; n =5 and 6 biological replicates for 
wild-type + LPS and Irf1~/~ + LPS groups, respectively). Cxcl10, a known 
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IRF 1-target gene, was included as a positive control. d, Relative mRNA 
amounts of dGK (also known as Dguok), Tk2, Ak2, Nme4 and Polg in 
wild-type BMDMs before and after 6 h LPS stimulation. Data are 

mean + s.d. (n = 3 biological replicates). e, Immunoblot analysis of the 
enzymes encoded by the genes in d in the lysates of wild-type BMDMs 
before and after LPS stimulation. Results are typical of three independent 
experiments. f, Immunoblot analysis of CMPK2 and NME4 in shCtrl- or 
specific shRNA-transduced BMDMs. Data are typical of three independent 
experiments. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; two-sided unpaired t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | CMPK2 deficiency does not affect 
inflammasome subunit expression nor NLRP3 activator-induced 
mitochondrial damage. a, Immunoblot analysis of pro-IL-18, NLRP3, 
ASC, pro-Casp1 and NEK7 in the lysates of wild-type (shCtrl) and 
CMPK2-deficient (shCmpk2) BMDMs before and after LPS priming. 
Results are typical of three separate experiments. b, NLRP3 activator- 
induced changes in W,, in LPS-primed shCtrl and shCmpk2 BMDMs 
were measured by TMRM fluorescence. Data are mean +s.d. (n=3 
biological replicates). c, Relative amounts of mtROS measured by 
MitoSOX fluorescence in LPS-primed shCtrl and shCmpk2 BMDMs after 
stimulation with the indicated NLRP3 activators. Data are mean +s.d. 
(n= 3 biological replicates). d, Representative fluorescent microscopy 
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images of EdU-labelled wild-type BMDMs transduced with either shCtrl- 
or shCmpk2-encoding lentiviruses that were stimulated with or without 
LPS (200 ng ml~!) for 6h. Scale bars, 51m. e, Percentages of cells with 
mtDNA replication as determined in d. Data are mean + s.d. 

(n=3 different microscopic fields per group; original magnification, 
x40). f, Relative amounts of total mtDNA in wild-type and Irfl~/~ 
BMDMs before and after treatments with the indicated TLR agonists. Data 
are mean + s.d. (n =3 biological replicates). g, Relative amounts of total 
mtDNA in shCtrl- or shCmpk2-encoding lentivirus-transduced wild-type 
BMDMs before and after treatments with the indicated TLR agonists. 
Data are mean + s.d. (n =3 biological replicates). *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; 
*** P < 0.001; two-sided unpaired t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | dNTP availability controls LPS-induced mtDNA 
synthesis and NLRP3 inflammasome activation. a, Relative total mtDNA 
amounts in shCtrl and shNme4 BMDMs before and after LPS priming. 
Data are mean +s.d. (n =3 biological replicates). b, Amounts of 8-OH- 
dG in mtDNA isolated from the mitochondrial fraction of LPS-primed 
shCtrl and shNme4 BMDMs that were stimulated with various NLRP3 
activators. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 biological replicates). c, Amounts 
of 8-OH-dG in cytosolic mtDNA from LPS-primed shCtrl and shNme4 
BMDMs that were stimulated with various NLRP3 activators. Data are 
mean + s.d. (n =3 biological replicates). d, e, Amounts of IL-18 (d) and 
TNE (e) in supernatants of LPS-primed shCtrl and shNme4 BMDMs 

that were stimulated with various inflammasome activators. Data are 
mean + s.d. (n = 3 biological replicates). f, Immunoblot analysis of 
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SAMHD1 and Poly in wild-type and Trif-/~ BMDMs that were stimulated 
with LPS for different durations as indicated. Results are typical of three 
independent experiments. g, Relative total mtDNA amounts in wild- 

type and Samhd1~'~" BMDMs before and after LPS stimulation. Data 

are mean + s.d. (n =3 biological replicates). h, i, Amounts of IL-1 (h) 
and TNF (i) in the culture supernatants of LPS-primed wild-type and 
Samhd1~'~ BMDMs that were stimulated with inflammasome activators 
as indicated. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 biological replicates). j, Amounts 
of NLRP3 activator-induced IL-18 in culture supernatants of LPS-primed 
wild-type and Samhd1~'~ BMDMs with or without Polg expression. 

Data are mean + s.d. (n =3 biological replicates). *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; 
*** P< 0.001; two-sided unpaired t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | CMPK2 expression restores NLRP3 
inflammasome activation in IRF1-deficient macrophages. 

a, Immunoblot analysis of IRF1, CMPK2, pro-IL-18, NLRP3, ASC and 
pro-Casp1 in lysates of wild-type and Irf1~/~ BMDMs before and after 
transduction with a wild-type CMPK2-encoding lentivirus. Results are 
typical of three independent experiments. b, NLRP3 activator-induced 
changes in Y, in LPS-primed CMPK2-transduced wild-type and Irfl~/~ 
BMDMs were measured by TMRM fluorescence. Data are mean + s.d. 
(n=3 biological replicates) and analysed by two-sided unpaired t-test 
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(not significant). c, Relative amounts of mtROS measured by MitoSOX 
fluorescence in LPS-primed control (vector)- or CMPK2-transduced 
wild-type and Irf1~/~ BMDMs before and after stimulation with NLRP3 
activators. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 biological replicates) and analysed 
by two-sided unpaired t-test (not significant). d, Immunoblot analysis of 
CMPK2 in Irf1~/~ BMDMs that were transduced with wild-type or mutant 
(CMPK2(D330A)) CMPK2-encoding lentiviruses. Results are typical of 
three separate experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | IRF1 is required for in vivo mtDNA replication 
and NLRP3 inflammasome activation. a, b, 12-week-old wild-type or 
Irfl-'~ mice were injected intraperitoneally with LPS (50 mg per kg of 
body weight) and their sera were collected 3 h later and analysed by ELISA 
for IL-18 (a) and TNF (b). Results are mean +s.d. (n =6 and 7 for WT 
and Irf1~'~ mice, respectively). c, Survival of wild-type or Irf1~/~ mice 
that were injected intraperitoneally with LPS (50 mg per kg body weight; 
n=10and 11 for WT and Irfl-/~ mice, respectively). d, Relative amounts 
of total mtDNA in peritoneal infiltrates of wild-type or Irfl~/~ mice before 
and after LPS (50 mg per kg body weight) injection. Data are mean +s.d. 
(n=6 in PBS-treated groups; n = 12 in LPS-treated groups). e, Peritoneal 
IL-1 in wild-type or Irfl~/~ mice 4 h after intraperitoneal injection 


of alum (1 mg) or PBS. Data are mean + s.d. (n=5 in PBS-treated 
groups; n =6 in alum-treated groups). f, g, Alum-induced peritoneal 
infiltration of neutrophils (CD11b*Ly6G*F4/807 ) (f) and monocytes 
(CD11b*Ly6C*Ly6G_ ) (g) in wild-type and Irfl~/~ mice 12 h after alum 
(1 mg) or PBS injection. Data are mean +s.e.m. (n = 3 for PBS-treated 
groups and n= 6 for alum-treated groups). ***P < 0.001; two-sided 
unpaired t-test (a, b, d-g) and log-rank test (c). h, A working model to 
illustrate how TLR-mediated priming controls mtDNA replication and 
NLRP3 inflammasome activation. Whereas IRF1 acts positively to induce 
the transcription of CMPK2, which supplies rate-limiting dCDP for 
mtDNA synthesis, TRIF-dependent signalling also acts negatively to limit 
dNTP supply through the induction of SAMHD1. 
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Daniel J. Rizzo!®, Gregory Veber*°, Ting Cao, Christopher Bronner!, Ting Chen!, Fangzhou Zhao!, Henry Rodriguez', 
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Topological insulators are an emerging class of materials that host 
highly robust in-gap surface or interface states while maintaining 
an insulating bulk!”. Most advances in this field have focused on 
topological insulators and related topological crystalline insulators? 
in two dimensions*~ and three dimensions’~!°, but more recent 
theoretical work has predicted the existence of one-dimensional 
symmetry-protected topological phases in graphene nanoribbons 
(GNRs)!!. The topological phase of these laterally confined, 
semiconducting strips of graphene is determined by their width, 
edge shape and terminating crystallographic unit cell and is 
characterized by a Z, invariant’? (that is, an index of either 0 or 1, 
indicating two topological classes—similar to quasi-one- 
dimensional solitonic systems!*"'°). Interfaces between topologically 
distinct GNRs characterized by different values of Z., are predicted 
to support half-filled, in-gap localized electronic states that could, 
in principle, be used as a tool for material engineering!'. Here we 
present the rational design and experimental realization of a 
topologically engineered GNR superlattice that hosts a one- 
dimensional array of such states, thus generating otherwise 
inaccessible electronic structures. This strategy also enables new end 
states to be engineered directly into the termini of the one- 
dimensional GNR superlattice. Atomically precise topological GNR 
superlattices were synthesized from molecular precursors ona gold 
surface, Au(111), under ultrahigh-vacuum conditions and 
characterized by low-temperature scanning tunnelling microscopy 
and spectroscopy. Our experimental results and first-principles 
calculations reveal that the frontier band structure (the bands 
bracketing filled and empty states) of these GNR superlattices is 
defined purely by the coupling between adjacent topological 
interface states. This manifestation of non-trivial one-dimensional 
topological phases presents a route to band engineering in one- 
dimensional materials based on precise control of their electronic 
topology, and is a promising platform for studies of one-dimensional 
quantum spin physics. 

GNRs represent a promising scaffold in the exploration of topologi- 
cal phases because graphene becomes semiconducting when confined 
laterally with certain edge structures’”'*. Recent advancements in the 
rational bottom-up synthesis of GNRs have provided atomically pre- 
cise control over almost all structural parameters through the rational 
design and self-assembly of small-molecule precursors’®. This has 
allowed exploration of GNR energy-gap versus width relations’”’® 
and bandgap engineering via dopant-mediated shifts in electron 
affinity”. Fusion of different types of GNR precursors along the 
longitudinal axis has led to the design and synthesis of type I and type II 
heterojunctions where GNR electronic structure changes continu- 
ously from one GNR type to another as the heterojunction interface 
is crossed?)6, 

Topological concepts, on the other hand, provide a different strategy 
in the design of bottom-up GNR electronic structure. We exploit the 
nontrivial topological phases determined by a Z, invariant associated 


with the width, edge shape and the termination of the GNR"!. Robust 
half-occupied interface states are predicted to occur at the heterojunc- 
tions between topologically trivial and nontrivial GNR segments (that 
is, where the value of Z , changes across an interface, as shown in 
Fig. 1a). These interface states, if aligned periodically in a superlattice, 
enable a hierarchy of topological quantum engineering because they 
are defined locally by topological phase discontinuities, whereas the 
superlattice’s global electronic structure reflects the hybridization 
between them. The end properties of such a GNR superlattice are deter- 
mined by the topology of the overall superlattice electronic structure. 
This scheme provides new strategies for modifying GNR bandgaps and 
even potentially inducing completely new GNR behaviours such as 
metallicity and magnetism out of individually semiconducting struc- 
tural components. 

Our strategy for topologically engineering new bottom-up GNR 
behaviour relies on the synthesis of atomically precise superlattices that 
are comprised of alternating topologically trivial 7-armchair GNR 
(AGNR) segments (Z, = 0) and topologically nontrivial 9-AGNR 
segments (Z, = 1) along the longitudinal GNR axis, thus leading 
to a one-dimensional array of interface states''. If the coupling 
between these states is expressed as hopping amplitudes ¢, (for hopping 
across a 9-AGNR segment) and t; (for hopping across a 7-AGNR 
segment), then the band dispersion arising from the coupled topological 
interface states can be expressed in the standard two-band tight- 


binding form’* 
E(k) =+ Jt? + 2+ 2t,t, cos (k) (1) 


This leads to a tunable energy gap (E, = 2 ||t,| —|t,| |) and bandwidth 
(W= |t + It —E,/2) for the new bands that arise from purely top- 
ological considerations. The end properties of this superlattice, how- 
ever, are not solely determined by t; and f2, but must take into account 
the Zak or Berry phase of all the occupied x-electron bands". By care- 
fully controlling the atomic structure of the 7/9-AGNR superlattice 
termini, we ensure that the resulting global topological phase of the 
entire 7/9-AGNR superlattice is nontrivial. This mandates the existence 
of a series of end states in different energy gaps of this hierarchically 
engineered one-dimensional topological system. 

The key to creating well defined, periodic topological interface states 
is the design of molecular precursors that selectively link crystallo- 
graphic unit cells of 7-AGNRs and 9-AGNRs into segments that have 
different topological phases. This is achieved by controlling the molec- 
ular structure of the 7/9-AGNR interface through careful design of 
building block 1 (Fig. 1b) (even small changes in the alignment of the 
interface structure can alter the topological phase of the constituent 
GNR segments!!). The structural asymmetry between the two distinct 
reaction interfaces in 1 (a zigzag edge on the side of the 7-AGNR and an 
armchair edge on the side of the 9- AGNR) leads to a sterically enforced 
highly selective head-to-head or tail-to-tail polymerization during the 
on-surface synthesis (Fig. 1c, Extended Data Fig. 1). Thermally induced 
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Fig. 1 | Bottom-up synthesis of 7/9-AGNR superlattice on Au(111). 

a, Schematic representation of the Z, invariant associated with particular 
terminations of 7- and 9-AGNRs and at the interface of a 7/9-AGNR 
heterojunction. b, Synthesis of molecular precursor 1 (p-TsOH is 
p-toluenesulfonic acid, AcOH is acetic acid and Ac20O is acetic anhydride). 
c, Schematic representation of the stepwise thermally induced on-surface 
growth of a 7/9-AGNR superlattice from molecular precursor 1. Poly-1 is 
formed upon annealing at 200°C and full cyclization occurs at 300°C. 
Activated precursors polymerize in a head-to-head orientation owing to 


cyclodehydrogenation of the resulting 7/9-polymer intermediates yields 
the topologically trivial/nontrivial superlattice of 7/9- AGNRs (Fig. 1c). 

The synthesis of 1 is depicted in Fig. 1b. Condensation of 
6-bromo-(1,1/-biphenyl)-3-carbaldehyde with 2-naphthol yields 
xanthene 2 in 68% yield. Benzylic oxidation with lead(IV) oxide 
followed by dehydration of the intermediate xanthenol with 
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the distinctive steric constraints of the two active sites. d, STM topography 
of precursor 1 as deposited on Au(111) (sample bias V, = 1.00 V, tunnelling 
current I, = 30 pA). e, Polymer island on Au(111) after annealing at 200°C 
(V,= 1.00 V, = 30 pA). f, Fully cyclized 7/9-AGNR superlattice on Au(111) 
after annealing at 300°C (V,;=0.20 V, = 30 pA). g, A bond-resolved STM 
image of 7/9-AGNR superlattice shows the bond-resolved structure of the 
heterojunction interface (V,=0.02 V, I, =80 pA, bias modulation 
frequency f= 581 Hz, bias modulation amplitude V,.-= 12 mV). All STM 
data were obtained at T=4 K. 


tetrafluoroboric acid gives the pyrylium salt 3 in 69% over two steps. 
The molecular precursor 1 can be obtained as a minor product (<10% 
crude mixture, major product is the xanthenol) from the condensation 
of 3 with the sodium salt of 2-(10-bromoanthracene-9-yl)acetic acid. 
Analytically pure samples suitable for ultrahigh-vacuum deposition 
were obtained through multiple precipitations and recrystallizations 
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Fig. 2 | Electronic structure of 7/9-AGNR superlattice. a, Inset, STM 
topography of 7/9-AGNR superlattice (V,=-0.10 V, I,=80 pA). The 
red (blue) curve shows dI/dV point spectroscopy data collected on the 
7-AGNR (9-AGNR) segment (tip position marked by plus sign). The 
dotted black curve shows a spectrum collected on bare Au(111). The 
spectroscopy parameters are V,-= 10 mV and f= 581 Hz. b, Constant- 
current dI/dV maps obtained at voltages corresponding to peaks A, B, 


Experimental d//dV map 


from EtOH/CHCls. 7/9-AGNR superlattices were grown on Au(111) 
by sublimation of 1 onto a clean Au(111) single crystal under ultrahigh- 
vacuum conditions. Figure 1d shows a scanning tunnelling microscopy 
(STM) image of a sub-monolayer coverage of molecular precursor 1 on 
Au(111) at T=4 K. The sample was subsequently annealed at 200°C 
to induce the homolytic cleavage of C-Br bonds followed by radical 
step-growth polymerization to give poly-1. The polymer intermedi- 
ate (Fig. le) exhibits a lattice periodicity that is twice the size of the 
molecular precursor 1. This is consistent with the expectation that 
the lattice constant of the 7/9-AGNR supercell comprises a head-to- 
head molecular dimer. STM topography reveals a characteristic height 
profile and morphology that alternates between proto-9- AGNR and 
proto-7-AGNR segments (Fig. le). Annealing the sample at 300°C 
induces cyclodehydrogenation and leads to the fully fused 7/9-AGNR 
superlattices depicted in Fig. 1f, g. Bond-resolved STM images of 
7/9-AGNRs were acquired by recording the out-of-phase component 
of constant-current dI/dV maps at low tip-sample bias using an STM 
tip that was spontaneously functionalized by a small molecule from 
the surface (Fig. 1g). Similar results were obtained for intentionally 
CO-functionalized tips (see Extended Data Fig. 5). A representative 
bond-resolved STM image depicted in Fig. 1g confirms the alternat- 
ing sequence of short segments of 7-AGNRs and 9-AGNRs and the 
atomically precise 7/9 heterojunction interface that is characteristic of 
a 7/9-AGNR topological superlattice. 

The local electronic structure of 7/9- AGNR superlattices was char- 
acterized using dI/dV point spectroscopy as shown in Fig. 2a. All 
spectra were collected after calibrating the STM tip via the well known 
Au(111) Shockley surface state. Spectra collected in the bulk of the 
7/9-AGNR superlattice (at least 2.6 nm from a GNR end termination, 
corresponding to the length of one dimer unit) show a series of repro- 
ducible electronic states on both 7-AGNR and 9-AGNR segments, 
with peaks centred at -1.14+0.07 V (peak A), -0.14+0.04 V (peak B), 
0.60 + 0.04 V (peak C), and 1.61 +0.04 V (peak D). Since peaks B and C 
bracket the Fermi energy, Ep, our apparent experimental bandgap for the 
7/9-AGNR superlattice is 0.74 + 0.06 eV. This gap is substantially smaller 
than the experimental bandgaps measured by scanning tunnelling spec- 
troscopy (STS) under similar conditions for both uniform 7-AGNRs 
(2.3 eV bandgap)” and 9-AGNRs (1.4 eV bandgap)’ on Au(111). 
dI/dV maps recorded at biases corresponding to the four peak energies 
in Fig. 2a reveal characteristic, reproducible patterns in the local density 
of states (LDOS) maps for each of these four bands (Fig. 2b). 
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Cand D marked by arrows in a (J; = 100 pA, Vac=10 mV, f=581 Hz). 

c, LDOS maps calculated via DFT at the energies of the 7/9-AGNR 
superlattice VB, OTB, UTB and CB marked by arrows in d (obtained 4 A 
above the GNR plane). d, Calculated DOS obtained via DFT for the 7/9- 
AGNR superlattice (0.05 eV Gaussian broadening used). All STM data 
shown here were obtained at T= 4K on a 7/9-AGNR consisting of 12 fused 
monomer units (the total GNR length was 15.6 nm). 


As expected for a one-dimensional topologically nontrivial system 
under vacuum”®”®, spectroscopy performed near a terminal end of the 
7/9-AGNR superlattice shows markedly different behaviour compared 
to the bulk spectroscopy shown in Fig. 2a, b. Figure 3b reveals three 
new spectral features confined to the last supercell of a 7/9- AGNR 
superlattice that are absent in the bulk (the new states are marked end 
states 1-3). The dI/dV maps depicted in Fig. 3c show the characteristic 
LDOS patterns of end states 1-3 (in contrast, the dJ/dV maps of bulk 
features B and C show that they are absent from the last supercell). 
It is notable that end state 2 lies virtually mid-gap between the bulk 
peaks B and C, while end states 1 and 3 lie within the A/B and C/D 
energy gaps, respectively. While the zigzag end termination shown in 
Fig. 3a is the most common 7/9-AGNR superlattice termination, the 
alternative termination (an armchair edge emerging from the 9-AGNR 
segment) was also observed and exhibits notable end-state behaviour 
as well (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

The observed existence of end states 1-3 as well as the bulk behaviour 
of the 7/9- AGNR superlattice follow the predictions of ref. '! since each 
of the two new interface-state-derived bands (B and C) can be shown 
to have a Zak phase equal to zero for the terminal geometry in Fig. 3a, 
making the system topologically nontrivial for all three gaps (A/B, B/C 
and C/D). To quantitatively verify the topological origins of the local 
electronic structure, we first compare the measurements to simula- 
tions performed using first-principles density functional theory (DFT) 
within the local-density approximation (LDA). Figure 2d shows the 
theoretical bulk density of states (DOS) for a freestanding 7/9-AGNR 
superlattice. A series of peaks arise from the superlattice band structure 
(Fig. 4c); these peaks are labelled the valence band (VB), the occu- 
pied topologically induced band (OTB), the unoccupied topologically 
induced band (UTB) and the conduction band (CB). The OTB and 
UTB are so named because they arise from the topologically induced 
interface states located at each internal 7/9-AGNR heterojunction. The 
OTB and UTB features both have a double-peak structure in the DOS 
plot owing to the presence of two Van Hove singularities in each band. 
The relative positions of these four bands correlate with peaks A-D, 
observed experimentally in the bulk region of a 7/9- AGNR superlattice 
as shown in Fig. 2a. Notably, the anomalously small bandgap observed 
experimentally is nicely reproduced by the DFT calculations, which 
predict a gap of 0.52 eV (see band structure in Fig. 4c). It is not surprising 
that this value is smaller than the gap observed experimentally (0.74 eV) 
given that DFT tends to underestimate quasiparticle bandgaps'®”°, even 
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Fig. 3 | Electronic structure of 7/9-AGNR superlattice end states. 

a, Bond-resolved STM image of the most common 7/9-AGNR superlattice 
end termination (V,=0.02 V, I, =80 pA, f=581 Hz, V,-=12 mV). b, The 
red (green, blue) curve shows di/dV point spectroscopy collected above 
the 7/9-AGNR superlattice bulk (end). The dotted black curve shows the 
spectrum collected on bare Au(111). Spectroscopy parameters: V,.=20 mV, 
f=581 Hz. c, STM topography showing the tip position for STS in b 
(marked by a plus sign) (V,=-0.10 V, = 80 pA). Experimental dI/dV 
map (bottom) compared to the corresponding theoretical LDOS maps 
(top) for end state 3, UTB, end state 2, OTB, and end state 1. The dI/dV 
map parameters are [,=50 pA, Va. =20 mV and f=581 Hz. All STM data 
were obtained at T= 4 K. Corresponding DFT-calculated LDOS maps are 
simulated at a height of 4 A above a freestanding 7/9-AGNR superlattice 
comprised of eight supercells (to view the theoretical energy-dependent 
DOS plot, see Extended Data Fig. 3). 


accounting for the screening effects of the underlying Au substrate”®. 
Figure 2c shows that the theoretical LDOS maps at 4 A above the plane 
of the 7/9-AGNR superlattice at energies corresponding to the VB, the 
OTB, the UTB and the CB. These LDOS maps are in excellent agree- 
ment with the experimental LDOS patterns shown in Fig. 2b. This 
agreement between ab initio theory and experiment confirms that 
peaks A-D observed in STS do indeed originate from the intrinsic 
VB, OTB, UTB and CB of the GNR superlattice. 

The topological origin of the 7/9-AGNR superlattice bulk electronic 
properties is further indicated by fitting equation (1) to the UTB and 
OTB band structure of Fig. 4c, which yields t; = 0.33 eV (for hopping 
across 9-AGNR segments) and t,=-0.07 eV (for hopping across 
7-AGNR segments). The hopping terms have opposite signs, which is 
consistent with a direct gap at the I point. The stronger hopping term 
across the 9- AGNR segment arises from its smaller intrinsic bandgap, 
which allows the interface state to extend further into it and to overlap 
more strongly with adjacent interface states (Fig. 4a). This overlap 
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Fig. 4 | Topological bands in 7/9-AGNR superlattice. a, Wireframe 
sketch of the 7/9-AGNR superlattice with superimposed charge density 
for only a single, isolated interface state. Arrows represent hopping 
amplitudes that couple interface states through different AGNR segments. 
b, DFT-LDA wavefunctions for the OTB maximum and UTB minimum 
are composed of bonding and antibonding linear combinations of adjacent 
interface-state wavefunctions. The wavefunctions are plotted in the plane 
1 A above the GNR atomic plane to demonstrate bonding symmetry. 

c, Solid black curves show the DFT-LDA band structure of a freestanding 
7/9-AGNR superlattice. The dashed red curve shows a tight-binding fit to 
DFT OTB and UTB using equation (1). 


causes the Bloch wavefunctions of the OTB and UTB at the I point to 
reflect, respectively, bonding and anti-bonding interface states coupled 
through 9-AGNR segments (Fig. 4b). The presence of these topological 
interface-state-derived bands contrasts with the band structure of a 
nearly structurally equivalent, but topologically trivial, 7/9-AGNR 
superlattice (Extended Data Fig. 2), which completely lacks the two 
interface-state-derived bands owing to the absence of variation in the 
value of Z, along its length. The substantial bandgap reduction seen in 
our 7/9-AGNR superlattice compared to the properties of individual 
7-AGNRs and 9-AGNRs thus arises from the controlled incorporation 
of topological interface states into this bottom-up system. 

The end-state properties of the 7/9- AGNR superlattice can be under- 
stood by examining the overall Z,, value of the system for successive 
band occupation up to a particular bandgap. For the supercell associ- 
ated with the experimentally observed end structure shown in Fig. 3a, 
the occupation of bands up to and including the VB results in the sys- 
tem being topologically nontrivial (that is, Z, = 1; Extended Data 
Fig. 3), and thus requires the existence of a 7/9- AGNR/vacuum inter- 
face state in the VB/OTB energy gap (that is, the experimental state 
labelled ‘end state 1’ in Fig. 3b). The behaviour in the next OTB/UTB 
energy gap is determined by the Zak phase of the OTB plus those of the 
entire band complex below it. Although the OTB and UTB arise directly 
from coupled topological interface states, analysis of the Zak phase of 
these bands shows that it is zero (topologically trivial) for each band 
for the terminating geometry considered (Extended Data Fig. 3). The 
overall value of Z,, thus remains Z,=1 for the OTB/UTB and UTB/CB 
bandgaps, making the existence of topological 7/9-AGNR/vacuum end 
states required in both energy gaps, just as seen experimentally (that is, 
end states 2 and 3 in Fig. 3b). Similar analysis reveals nontrivial topol- 
ogy for the other, less common, experimentally observed superlattice 
end structure (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

This topological behaviour can also be clearly seen in our simu- 
lations of the end region of a 7/9-AGNR superlattice calculated for 
a finite 7/)- AGNR consisting of eight supercells. The LDOS of this 
structure exactly reproduces end states 1-3 in the three energy gaps, as 
discussed above (Extended Data Fig. 3). A direct comparison between 
the experimental dI/dV maps and the calculated LDOS maps of end 
states 1-3 shows excellent agreement between theory and experiment 
(Fig. 3c). Similarly, the experimental dI/dV maps and the calculated 
LDOS maps of the OTB and UTB show high intensity throughout the 
bulk 7/9-AGNR superlattice but decay rapidly in the last supercell that 
terminates the GNR. 
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In conclusion, we have demonstrated that it is possible to rationally 
engineer both the local and global GNR electronic topology via care- 
ful design of molecular precursors used in bottom-up synthesis. This 
approach enables the deterministic design of topological interface states 
both in the GNR bulk as well as in the GNR/vacuum termination region. 
Superlattices of topological interface states allow the formation of new bulk 
frontier bands (the OTB and UTB) that are energetically distinct from the 
intrinsic band structures associated with the parent 7- and 9-AGNRs. In 
principle, the properties of these topologically induced bands can be fine- 
tuned through topology-conserving modification of the superlattice com- 
ponents to create effective antiferromagnetic Heisenberg spin- 1/2 chains 
with robust spin centres at each internal 7/9-AGNR interface". If placed 
in close proximity to a superconductor, the ends of these antiferromagnetic 
chains are predicted to host Majorana fermion states*?. 
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METHODS 

Precursor synthesis and GNR superlattice growth. Full details of the synthe- 
sis and characterization of 1-4 are given in the Supplementary Information. 
7/9-AGNR superlattices were grown on a Au(111) single crystal under 
ultrahigh-vacuum conditions. Atomically clean Au(111) surfaces were prepared 
through iterative argon ion (Ar*) sputter/anneal cycles. Sub-monolayer coverage 
of 1 on atomically clean Au(111) was obtained by sublimation using a Knudsen cell 
evaporator that was built in our laboratory for 20-30 min at crucible temperatures 
of 200-215°C. After deposition, the surface temperature was ramped slowly 
(<2 K min”) to 200°C and held at this temperature for 30 min to induce the 
radical-step growth polymerization, then ramped slowly (<2 K min“) to 300°C 
and held there for 30 min to induce cyclodehydrogenation. 

STM measurements. All STM experiments were performed using a commercial 
Createc LT-STM held at T ~ 4 K using platinum-iridium STM tips. All scanning 
probe images were edited using WSxM software’. dI/dV measurements were 
recorded using a lock-in amplifier with a modulation frequency of 581 Hz anda 
bias modulation amplitude of V,.= 10-20 mV. di/dV point spectra were recorded 
under open feedback loop conditions. dI/dV maps were collected under constant 
current conditions. Bond-resolved STM images were obtained by mapping the 
out-of-phase dI/dV signal collected during a low bias (20 mV) di/dV map. Peak 
positions in dJ/dV point spectroscopy were determined by fitting the spectra with 
Lorentzian peaks. Each peak position is based on an average of approximately 
80 spectra collected on 15 GNRs with 17 different tips, all of which were first 
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calibrated to the Au(111) Shockley surface state. All tips calibrated in this manner 
reproduce the characteristic LDOS patterns of each state in dI/dV maps (both bulk 
states and end states). The bulk state STS was independent of the precise AGNR 
terminating geometry. Similarly, the end-state STS did not depend on whether 
both terminal geometries were the same. 

Calculations. First-principles calculations of GNR superlattices were performed 
using DFT in the LDA as implemented in the Quantum Espresso package*?4. 
A supercell arrangement was used with vacuum regions carefully tested to 
avoid interactions between the superlattice and its periodic image. We used 
norm-conserving pseudopotentials with a planewave energy cut-off of 60 Ry. 
The structure was fully relaxed until the force on each atom was smaller than 
0.02 eV A-!. All o dangling bonds on the edges and the ends of the GNR were 
capped by hydrogen atoms. A Gaussian broadening of 0.05 eV was used in the 
evaluation of DOS. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Sterically enforced site-selective polymerization. _c, The corresponding edge structures in the fully formed GNR (armchair 
a, Molecular precursor 1. b, Sterically distinct reaction sites during radical _—_ and zigzag termination, respectively). 
chain growth polymerization of poly-1 (anthracene versus bipheny]). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Electronic structure of two different 7/9-AGNR b, d, The unit cell of structure b (b) and the DFT-calculated band structure 
superlattices. a, c, The unit cell of structure a (a) and the DFT-calculated of the 7/9-AGNR superlattice composed of topologically trivial interfaces (d) 
band structure for the 7/9-AGNR superlattice composed of topologically show no topologically induced bands in the energy gap region. 

nontrivial interfaces (c) show two new topologically induced bands. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Electronic structure of finite nontrivial 7/9- 
AGNR superlattice. a, Fully relaxed finite (8-supercell) 7/9-AGNR 
superlattice with end (green) and bulk (red) unit cells indicated. b, DFT- 
calculated projected DOS of the finite (8-supercell) 7/9- AGNR superlattice 
obtained from the end unit cell (green) and a bulk unit cell (red) (Gaussian 
broadening of 0.05 eV was used here). Three end states are seen that 
closely correspond to the experimental end states shown in Fig. 3b. 

c, DFT-calculated band structure of 7/9-AGNR showing the overall value 


of Z, for occupation up to all three energy gaps around Er based on 

the edge structure shown in Fig. 3a. d, Chart of frontier band parity 
eigenvalues and corresponding Z, invariants for electron filling up to and 
including a given frontier band. This superlattice end-state behaviour is 
different from the behaviour of a ‘straight-edge’ topologically nontrivial 
AGNR owing to the presence of multiple energy gaps that can 
accommodate topologically protected end states rather than only a 

single gap. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Topologically nontrivial 7/9-AGNR with 
different end structure. a, The red (green) curve shows dI/dV point 
spectroscopy data collected on the 7/9-AGNR superlattice bulk (end) 
region. The dashed black curve shows the spectrum collected on bare 
Au(111). Only one end state is observed that lies in the energy gap between 
the OTB and UTB. The spectroscopy parameters are V,.-= 20 mV and 
f=581 Hz. b, The DFT-calculated band structure of 7/9-AGNR shows an 
overall topologically nontrivial phase for the edge structure shown in c 
only for bands filled up to and including the OTB. c, Sketch of GNR 
structure and STM topographic image of additional 7/9-AGNR end 
terminus that is seen for <10% of all 7/9 AGNR superlattices in the 
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experiment. Experimental topography and dI/dV maps are shown 

for the OTB, the end state and the UTB (topography V,=-0.10 V, 

I,=50 pA; dI/dV maps I, =50 pA, f=581 Hz, Vac=20 mV). d, Unit cell 
commensurate with uncommon end terminus shown in c, along with chart 
of frontier band parity eigenvalues and corresponding Z, invariants for 
electron filling up to and including a given frontier band. For this edge 
structure only the OTB/UTB gap is topologically nontrivial and supports a 
topologically protected end state. The UTB/CB and VB/OTB gaps are 
topologically trivial and do not support end states, unlike the behaviour 
seen for the other, more common, termination shown in Fig. 3a. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Comparison of bond-resolved STM measurements 
conducted with CO-functionalized and spontaneously functionalized 
STM tips. a, Bond-resolved STM image of 7/9-AGNR, obtained with a tip 
that was spontaneously functionalized via an unknown molecule from the 
surface (V;=0.02 V, = 80 pA, f=581 Hz, V,-=12 mV). b, Bond-resolved 
STM image of 7/9-AGNR, obtained with a tip deliberately functionalized 
with CO (V;=0.02 V, = 180 pA, f=581 Hz, V,.=12 mV). 
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Boundaries between distinct topological phases of matter support 
robust, yet exotic quantum states such as spin-momentum 
locked transport channels or Majorana fermions!~?. The idea of 
using such states in spintronic devices or as qubits in quantum 
information technology is a strong driver of current research 
in condensed matter physics*®. The topological properties of 
quantum states have helped to explain the conductivity of doped 
trans-polyacetylene in terms of dispersionless soliton states”~*. In 
their seminal paper, Su, Schrieffer and Heeger (SSH) described 
these exotic quantum states using a one-dimensional tight-binding 
model!®!!, Because the SSH model describes chiral topological 
insulators, charge fractionalization and spin-charge separation 
in one dimension, numerous efforts have been made to realize the 
SSH Hamiltonian in cold-atom, photonic and acoustic experimental 
configurations'?““, It is, however, desirable to rationally engineer 
topological electronic phases into stable and processable materials 
to exploit the corresponding quantum states. Here we present a 
flexible strategy based on atomically precise graphene nanoribbons 
to design robust nanomaterials exhibiting the valence electronic 
structures described by the SSH Hamiltonian'*!”. We demonstrate 
the controlled periodic coupling of topological boundary states'® at 
junctions of graphene nanoribbons with armchair edges to create 
quasi-one-dimensional trivial and non-trivial electronic quantum 
phases. This strategy has the potential to tune the bandwidth of the 
topological electronic bands close to the energy scale of proximity- 
induced spin-orbit coupling’? or superconductivity”’, and may 
allow the realization of Kitaev-like Hamiltonians*® and Majorana- 
type end states”!. 

The fundamental features of the SSH model—which describes a 
one-dimensional chain of dimerized, coupled and spinless fermion 
states—are summarized in Fig. 1. Conceptually, its basic elements are an 
ensemble of equivalent fermion states |y,) at each site i of the chain, an 
intra-cell coupling t,, between two such states within the same dimer, and 
an inter-cell coupling t,,, between states of neighbouring dimers (Fig. 1a). 
The corresponding spinor-based Hamiltonian H(k) = d,(k)o,+d yk)oy 
(with d,(k) =t,+t,,cos(k) and d,(k) =t,,sin(k) leads to the energy 


spectrum!! E(k) =+ A i + a + 2t,,t,,cos (k). This dispersion relation 


yields three extremal phases: (i) an intra-cell decoupled, insulating phase 
with E(k) = +t,,,fort,, = Oandt,,, = 0; (ii) a metallic phase with E(x) =0 
and E(0) = +2t, for equal coupling strengths ¢,, = t,,, = 0; and (iii) an 
inter-cell decoupled, insulating phase with E(k) = +t,, fort, #0 and 
tn =0. 

These three extremal solutions of the SSH chain can be smoothly 
connected by introducing a phase factor ¢€ [0, 7/2] governing 
the strength of t,, and t,, viat,, = sin’ (@) and i -ycos”(), where y 
denotes the bandwidth. The corresponding series of band structures 
E(k, @) in Fig. 1b reveals non-dispersive band structures (orange) for 
the two insulating chain configurations at ¢=0 and ¢= 1/2, while for 


~=T/4 (blue) a gapless metallic phase is found. That the smooth tran- 
sition between two insulating phases can only occur by closing the gap 
is clear evidence of their distinct topological class. This class can 
be assigned using the winding number of r(k, 6) = (d,(k, ¢), d,(k, @)) 
around the origin as a Z,, topological invariant"’, which is Z,, =1 for 
o< 7/4 and ty <t, making the corresponding phases topologically 
non-trivial, and topologically trivial with Z, =0 for 6 > 1/4 and t, > tim. 
Unfortunately, the winding number cannot be directly determined in 
experiments. However, the bulk—boundary correspondence, that is, the 
relation between the bulk winding number and the existence or absence 
of boundary states, offers a convenient experimental approach with 
which to determine a topological class. In the energy spectrum of a 
finite SSH chain of 25 dimers (Fig. 1c) the topologically non-trivial 
phases for ¢< 1/4 can readily be distinguished from the trivial ones 
with ¢ > 1/4 by the presence of two degenerate zero-energy states 
localized at the chain ends. 

Specifically designed graphene nanoribbons (GNRs) provide a 
platform with which to realize a class of robust solid-state nanomaterials 
that can flexibly encompass all three of the abovementioned quantum 
phases of the SSH chain. The atomically precise structural control 
required to rationally engineer the corresponding electronic structures 
can be achieved by on-surface synthesis””. Since the first successful 
bottom-up synthesis of GNRs by polymerization of dedicated molec- 
ular precursors!° , a Wide variety of GNRs exhibiting different width, 
chirality, edge structure and chemical doping has been realized'®’”. 
The chemical robustness of GNRs allows their handling under ambient 
conditions” and their integration into high-performance electronic 
nanodevices™, promising a technological exploitation of GNR-based 
topological quantum phases'®. 

The ability to flexibly engineer SSH-like topological quantum phases 
in GNRs requires a suitable electronic state representing |y,). We 
identify such a state in the zero-energy boundary state at the junction 
of two armchair graphene nanoribbons (N-AGNR) of different widths. 
Here N denotes the number of transverse carbon atom rows’. The 
boundary state we are considering here is itself of topological origin'®. 
To understand this, we consider that N-AGNRs can be classified into 
three families according to their electronic properties. For N= 3p and 
N=3p +1 (where p is an integer) the corresponding AGNRs exhibit a 
gapped electronic structure, whereas for N= 3p + 2 a gapless (that is, 
metallic) behaviour is observed at the tight-binding level of theory”. 
At a smooth junction between a gapped N-AGNR with N= 3p +1 and 
a gapped N= 3p + 3 AGNR (that is, with two additional rows of carbon 
atoms) (see Supplementary Figs. 1-4), a zero-energy boundary state 
occurs owing to the gapless N= 3p + 2 intermediate (Supplementary 
Figs. 5-9). This situation is analogous to polyacetylene, where the 
smooth transition from one bond alternation pattern to the comple- 
mentary one can only proceed via closure of the gap, leading to a 
zero-energy soliton state*!!, The wavefunction of the corresponding 
boundary state at a 7-AGNR/9-AGNR junction is displayed in Fig. 1d. 
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Fig. 1 | The SSH model and its realization in edge-extended graphene 
nanoribbons. a, Schematic representation of the dimerized cis- 
polyacetylene-like SSH chain with illustration of the intra-cell coupling 

t, and inter-cell coupling t,, within and between dimers, respectively 
(where a denotes the unit cell size). b, Dispersion relation E(k) of the SSH 
chain displayed in a as a function of the phase factor ¢, which governs 
the coupling strengths ¢,, and t,, (see text). c, Energy level diagram as a 
function of ¢ for a finite SSH chain of 25 dimers, revealing topological 
zero-energy modes for ¢ < 77/4 (that is, ty < t,). Also shown is the 
wavefunction of the frontier orbitals (that is, closest to E=0 eV) fora 


Creating a periodic sequence of such boundary states along and across 
the N-AGNR backbone, by local extension to a finite (N + 2)-AGNR 
segment (Fig. le), produces an effective solid-state analogue of a 
cis-SSH chain. Here, the index n denotes the length of the 
(N + 2)-AGNR segment and m corresponds to the separation between 
the opposite segments across the backbone. The resulting staggered (S) 
ribbon structure is labelled N-AGNR-S(n,m). Thereby, the structure 
shown in Fig. le and Fig. 2b with N=7, n= 1 and m=3 is denoted as 
7-AGNR-S(1,3) (see Supplementary Figs. 1-4 for details). In terms of 
the SSH Hamiltonian, n is directly related to the intra-cell coupling t, 
while m determines the inter-cell coupling t,,. 

The tight-binding bulk band structure of the staggered 
7-AGNR-S(1,3) is compared to the band structure of the pristine 
7-AGNR backbone in Fig. 2. The appearance of four dispersive bands 
around the Fermi energy of the 7-AGNR backbone structure is readily 
observed (see also Supplementary Figs. 10 and 11). These bands are in 
excellent agreement with the zone-folded SSH energy spectrum E(k) 
(blue solid lines in Fig. 2b) with t, =0.45 eV and ft, =0.59 eV. 

We present a synthetic design to experimentally realize the staggered 
7-AGNR-S(1,3) structure by using 6,11-bis(10-bromoanthracen- 
9-yl)-1,4-dimethyltetracene (BADMT, monomer 1) as precursor 
monomer. The methyl groups can form zigzag edges smoothly bridging 
the 7- and 9-AGNR segments via cyclization with the neighbouring 
aromatic rings, forming the intermediate 8-AGNR structure. The 
corresponding on-surface synthesis route (Fig. 2c) consists of the 
sublimation of monomer 1 onto a clean Au(111) surface, subsequent 
thermal precursor activation (dehalogenation) and polymerization at 
200°C, and finally cyclodehydrogenation of the polymer at 400°C. A 
constant-height non-contact atomic force microscopy (nc-AFM) image 
of the resulting structure is shown in Fig. 2d. The chemical stability of 
this GNR was investigated by Raman spectroscopy (Supplementary 
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short 8-dimer chain with localized end-state character for @ < 1/4 and 
extended bulk-like character for ¢ > 1/4. d, Wavefunction of the N-AGNR 
to (N + 2)-AGNR boundary state at an isolated smooth junction between 
7-AGNR and 9-AGNR. The size of the circles in d denotes wavefunction 
amplitude and colour (blue to red) indicates wavefunction parity. 

e, Schematic representation of the frontier orbitals (size of circles denotes 
charge density) of a 7-AGNR with staggered edge extensions leading 

to short 9-AGNR segments. The corresponding 7-AGNR to 9-AGNR 
boundary states couple within the 9-AGNR segments (t,,) and across the 
7-AGNR backbone (t,,), analogously to the cis-SSH chain illustrated in a. 


Fig. 27), and no spectral changes were detected after 5 days under 
ambient conditions, consistent with the high stability of the pristine 
backbone 7-AGNR”. 

STS investigation reveals that the 2.4-eV bandgap of the pristine 
7-AGNR on Au(111)*°?7 is drastically reduced to 0.65 + 0.1 eV for the 
7-AGNR-S(1,3). Constant-current dI/dV maps of the main spectro- 
scopic features around the gap (Fig. 2e) can be reliably assigned to the 
bottom and the top of the valence band (VB) and conduction band 
(CB), respectively, by comparison with tight-binding simulations 
(Fig. 2f). The experimentally observed total bandwidth AE.., = 1.6 eV 
(VB minimum to CB maximum, see Supplementary Figs. 15, 17) is 
in good agreement with the one found from the tight-binding calcula- 
tions AE,,=2 Jt; +t), +2t;tm = 2.08 eV with t,=0.45 eV and 
tm=0.59 eV. From density functional theory (DFT, Supplementary 
Fig. 12) we deduce AEppr = 1.95 eV with t,, =0.37 eV and t, =0.60 eV. 
The symmetry of E(k) with regard to exchange of t,, and t,, does not 
allow us to determine which coupling term prevails and it remains an 
open question whether the 7-AGNR-S(1,3) structure belongs to the 
topologically non-trivial class (Z,, = 1 with t,, > t,) or the topologically 
trivial class (Z, =0 with t,, < t,). 

To clarify this question we exploit the bulk-boundary correspond- 
ence’! and check for the presence of end states at the termini of the 
N-AGNR-S(n,m) nanoribbon family. There is, however, a complication 
arising from the concomitant presence of zigzag termini related end 
states of the N-AGNR backbone”. Both types of end states have top- 
ological origins but of different nature. As detailed in Supplementary 
Figs. 18-20, these two states can interact and hybridize such that the 
SSH end state is no longer present at zero energy. To prevent this, the 
terminus of the N-AGNR-S(n,m) needs to be extended by a suffi- 
ciently long segment of pristine N-AGNR backbone, as illustrated in 
Fig. 3a and b. The resulting local density of states (LDOS) at the end of 
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Fig. 2 | Electronic structure of the staggered edge-extended 
7-AGNR-S(1,3) nanoribbon. a, b, Structural models and tight-binding 
band-structure diagrams for the pristine 7-AGNR backbone (a) and the 
staggered 7-AGNR-S(1,3) (with yo =3 eV) (b). The thickness of the lines 
and the colour—black (higher) to brown (lower)—denote the magnitude 
of | (k|7(k))|, that is, the projection of the electronic states onto free 
electron states (Brillouin zone unfolding). Solid blue lines in b denote 

the analytical bands of the cis-SSH chain. c, Schematic representation 

of the on-surface synthesis route from monomer 1 to 7-AGNR-S(1,3). 

d, Constant-height nc-AFM image (with CO-functionalized tip) of the 
frequency shift Af of a 7-AGNR-S(1,3) segment on Au(111). e, Series of 
constant-current dI/dV maps of the GNR shown in d at selected energies 
close to the Fermi energy, Eg (which corresponds to 0 V sample bias). The 
set-point currents are 300 pA (with U=—0.6 V bias), 600 pA (U=—0.05 V), 
800 pA (U=0.65 V) and 1 nA (U=0.9 V). f, Sequence of tight-binding- 
derived constant-height charge-density maps at the VB and CB extrema 
(at —1 eV, —0.2 eV, +0.2 eV and +1.0 eV from bottom VB to top CB). 
The 1 nm scale bar in d applies to all maps d-f. 


the N-AGNR-S(n,m) segment (indicated by the arrows) as a function 
of m is shown in Fig. 3a and b for the 7-AGNR-S(1,m) and 7-AGNR- 
S(3,m) nanoribbon families, respectively. 

The (m=1) 7-AGNR-S(1,1) exhibits a zero-energy end state, indi- 
cating that it belongs to the topologically non-trivial phase (@ < 1/4) 
with t,, < ty». Increasing m decreases t,, while t,, remains approximately 
constant (n= 1). For m=2 the LDOS shows a closing of the gap 
corresponding to ty tm (= 7/4), thus marking the metallic interme- 
diate separating the non-trivial 7-AGNR-S(1,1) from the trivial 
7-AGNR-S(1,3), which shows a gap again but with no zero-energy end 
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Fig. 3 | Bulk-boundary correspondence for the staggered edge-extended 
7-AGNR-S(n,m) nanoribbon family. a, b, LDOS plots for the 7-AGNR 
backbone extended 7-AGNR-S(1,m) (a) and 7-AGNR-S(3,m) (b) 
nanoribbon families, evaluated at the end of the 7-AGNR-S(,m) segment 
(see ‘LDOS’-labelled red arrows). The 7-AGNR-S(1,3), whose structural 
model is depicted in a, exhibits no zero-energy end state (LDOS indicated 
by red arrow) and thus belongs to the topologically trivial Z, = 0 class. 
Conversely, the 7-AGNR-S(3,2) structure (model in b, LDOS indicated 

by red arrow) reveals zero-energy end states and thus belongs to the 
topologically non-trivial Z, = 1 class. c, Synthetic pathway to the 7-AGNR 
backbone extended 7-AGNR-S(1,3) nanoribbon using 1 and 2 as precursor 
molecules. d, Constant-height nc-AFM frequency shift (Af) image of a 
7-AGNR-S(1,3) segment (acquired with CO-functionalized tip). e, STS 
dI/dV spectra taken at positions indicated by the markers of the 
corresponding colour in d. f, Experimental constant-current dI/dV maps 
at the top of the VB (—0.05 V, I= 200 pA), in the gap (+0.25 V, I= 500 pA) 
and at the bottom of the CB (+0.65 V, I=500 pA) of the 7-AGNR-S(1,3) 
shown in e. g, Tight-binding-simulated charge-density map of the bottom 
of the CB, computed for the experimental structure (d). The 1 nm scale bar 
in d applies also to panel f and g. 


states. For n =3 (Fig. 3b), t, is reduced and the non-trivial to trivial 
transition with t, ~t,, should occur at larger m (that is, smaller ¢,,) than 
in the n=1 case. As can be seen from Fig. 3b, zero-energy end states 
do indeed occur for m=1, 2 and 3, indicating that, according to the 
tight-binding calculations, the experimentally realized 7-AGNR-S(1,3) 
belongs to the topologically trivial Z, =0 class. 

To verify this finding experimentally, the synthetic route shown in 
Fig. 2 was modified to allow the required extension of the staggered 
nanoribbon structure with a pristine 7-AGNR backbone segment. This 
is realized by sequential deposition of monomer 1 for the 
7-AGNR-S(1,3) and dibromo-bianthryl (DBBA, monomer 2) for the 
7-AGNR (Fig. 3c, Supplementary Fig. 25). Differential conductance 
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Fig. 4 | Non-trivial topological (Z, = 1) phase of the inline edge-extended 
7-AGNR-I(1,3) structure. a, On-surface synthesis route to the 7-AGNR 
backbone extended 7-AGNR-/(1,3) nanoribbon. b, LDOS plots evaluated at 
the end of the 7-AGNR-I(1,m) segment (see arrow in a) as a function of 
inter-segment spacing m, revealing the Z, = 1 to Z, = 0 transition at m=4 
with nearly complete gap closure and disappearance of the zero energy 
states for m > 3. d, Constant-height nc-AFM frequency shift (Af) image 

of a 5-unit 7-AGNR-I(1,3) segment with 7-AGNR extensions at both ends. 
c, dI/dV spectra (—0.6 V and 100 pA set-point before opening feedback 
loop) taken at the locations indicated by the markers of corresponding 
colour in d. e, Experimental dI/dV maps of the main spectroscopic features 
at +0.15 V, +0.25 V and +0.7 V (all with I= 500 pA). f, Tight-binding- 
simulated charge-density maps at the top of the VB, at E=0 eV, and at the 
bottom of the CB, computed for the experimental structure (d). The 1 nm 
scale bar in d applies also to panel e and f. 


dlI/dV spectroscopy at the end of the SSH GNR segment (red curve and 
marker in Fig. 3d and e) and at the internal SSH chain site (blue) shows 
nearly identical spectra with no indication of an end state. This is fur- 
ther corroborated by dI/dV mapping at selected energies around E=0 eV 
(Fig. 3f). At U=—0.05 V the onset of the spatially extended VB states 
of the 7-AGNR-S(1,3) can be seen; U =0.25 V corresponds to a gap 
with no particular features, and at +0.65 V the bottom of the CB can 
be observed, in good agreement with the tight-binding charge-density 
simulation of the lowest-energy CB state of the 7-AGNR-7- 
AGNR-S(1,3) heterostructure (Fig. 3g). The experiment therefore 
confirms the tight-binding prediction that the 7-AGNR-S(1,3) is 
topologically trivial with Z,=0. 

The staggered N-AGNR-S(n,m) exhibits boundary states only for 
nanoribbon widths N= 3p +1 (where p is an integer) and provides an 
electronic cis-polyacetylene analogue. If instead of an asymmetric 
N-AGNR to (N + 2)-AGNR junction an axially symmetric N-AGNR 
to (N + 4)-AGNR junction is considered, as illustrated in Fig. 4a, the 
resulting ‘in-line’ edge-extended GNR will yield zero-energy boundary 
states for all backbone widths N (Supplementary Fig. 6). Similar to the 
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staggered structure, the (N + 4) segment length is denoted by n and 
the segment spacing by m, and the in-line ‘T structure is thus labelled 
N-AGNR-I(n,m). The structure shown in Fig. 4a is therefore a 
7-AGNR-I(1,3). The LDOS series for the 7-AGNR-I(1,m) family in 
Fig. 4b reveals topological end states for m=2 and m=3 with the 
non-trivial to trivial phase transition between m=3 (Z,=1) andm=4 
(Z.,=0). The bulk band structure for the 7-AGNR-I(1,3) exhibits two 
trans-polyacetylene-like bands with t,,=0.45 eV and t,,=0.65 eV 
(Supplementary Fig. 11), which is very similar to 7-AGNR-S(1,3). 
Topological phase diagrams for the 7-AGNR-S(,m) and 7-AGNR- 
I(n,m) structures are given in Supplementary Fig. 14 forn € [1,9] and 
mé€ [1,9]. 

The synthetic route to the 7-AGNR extended 7-AGNR-I(1,3) struc- 
ture is analogous to the one for the staggered structure, but using 
6,13-bis(10-bromoanthracen-9-yl)-1,4,8,11-tetramethylpentacene 
(BATMP, monomer 3) as the precursor molecule. Figure 4d presents 
the nc-AFM image of a 5-unit 7-AGNR-I(1,3) that is extended by 
7-AGNR segments at both ends. di/dV spectra recorded at the 
7-AGNR/7-AGNR-I(1,3) junction (dark blue and red in Fig. 4c and d) 
reveal a state at approximately 0.25 V that is only present at the chain 
ends, as confirmed by di/dV mapping (Fig. 4e). Comparison with 
tight-binding calculations (Fig. 4f) reveals that the extended state at 
0.15 V can be assigned to the top of the VB, the 4-lobe state at +0.7 V 
in the centre of the chain to the CB minimum, and that the state at 
+0.25 V is indeed the expected topologically non-trivial bulk-boundary 
end state (see Supplementary Fig. 26 for a high-resolution dJ/dV map). 
This state is not observed at exactly 0 V owing to charge doping by the 
substrate, which is well known to occur for low-bandgap GNRs on 
Au(111)*?° and its non-mid-gap position might be due to substrate- 
dependent many-body energy renormalization*!. All together, this 
analysis shows that, in contrast to the staggered trivial 7-AGNR-S(1,3), 
the inline edge-extended 7-AGNR-1(1,3) belongs to the topologically 
non-trivial Z, = 1 class and hosts topological end states. 

For our discussion we have chosen the topological invariant related 
to the winding number of the SSH model (Z,,) as identifier of the top- 
ological class. Alternatively, the Zak phase of all occupied bands can 
also be used, yielding the topological invariant'® Z}, which is 
Z‘,=1 — Z, for the structures considered here (see Supplementary 
Fig. 13). 

The presence of short zigzag edge segments in the structure 
families discussed here suggests the possibility of magnetic ordering”. 
For the 7-AGNR-S(1,3) and 7-AGNR-I(1,3) structures the relatively 
strong coupling suppresses magnetic ordering, but the formation of 
antiferromagnetic spin-chains is expected for structures with larger n 
and m (Supplementary Figs. 22-23). A more direct effect of the (n,m)- 
dependent coupling strength is that the bandgap can be tuned over a 
wide range without changing the ribbon width (Supplementary Fig. 14). 
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METHODS 

Tight-binding calculations of electronic structure. The calculations of the 
electronic structure are based on the nearest-neighbour hopping tight-binding 
Hamiltonian considering the 2p, orbital of the carbon atoms only: 


H= > € C/G; — y G'S (1) 
i (ij) 


Here c;' and c; denote the usual creation and annihilation operators on site i. (i, j) 
denotes the summation over nearest-neighbour sites, the on-site energies €, are 
all set to zero, and the nearest-neighbour hopping parameter is chosen to be 
= 3 eV. 

Band structures are calculated by taking into account the wave vector-dependent 
complex Bloch phase factors in the tight-binding Hamiltonian. Unfolding of the 
band structures into the extended Brillouin zone is achieved by projection of the 
wavefunctions of energy E,,(kj) on plane waves|(k) + k, |y,(k))|- The correspond- 
ing weight is displayed by marker size and colour. Here kj and k_ denote the wave 
vectors parallel and perpendicular to the GNR axis, respectively. The perpendic- 
ular wave vector k, for the projection is chosen to be non-zero in order to cut 
through the Dirac point of the parent graphene structure at k, = 27 /3a and 
k= 2n/J/3a with a=2.44 A being the length of the graphene basis 
vector. 

Wavefunctions are reconstructed from the tight-binding eigenvectors a, ,, of 
energy E,, by summing up the carbon 2p, Slater-type orbitals with € = 1.625 atomic 
units over the atomic sites i of the structure. 


0, (1) => a; »zexp(—E |r—n]) (2) 


STS-mapping simulations are achieved to a first approximation by displaying the 
charge density of the states considered in the energy interval [<,,¢,] at constant 
height zo according to: 


LDOS(x, y, Zo) = D> (nr)? for all n with E,, € [€), €5] (3) 


The results of the band-structure calculations for the 7-AGNR-S(1,3) and 
7-AGNR-I(1,3) structures are compared to DFT calculations in Supplementary 
Fig. 12. 

Molecular precursor and nanoribbon synthesis. The chemical synthesis of the 
monomers 1 (BADMT), 2 (BATMP) and 3 (DBBA) is detailed in the Supplementary 
Information together with details of the on-surface synthesis of the corresponding 
GNRs (Supplementary Scheme 1, Supplementary Figs. 28-38, 24-26). 

STM/STS and nc-AFM characterization. A commercial low-temperature STM/ 
AFM system (Scienta Omicron) with a base pressure below 1 x 10~!° mbar 
was used for sample preparation and characterization under ultrahigh-vacuum 
conditions. STM images and differential conductance dI/dV maps were recorded in 
constant-current mode unless noted otherwise. Constant-height tunnelling current 
and nc-AFM frequency shift images were recorded with a CO-functionalized tip 
attached to a quartz tuning fork sensor (resonance frequency 23.5 kHz). dI/dV 
spectra were recorded using the lock-in technique (U;ms= 20 mV at 680 Hz 
modulation). All data shown were acquired at a sample temperature of 5 K. 

Data availability. The datasets generated and/or analysed during the current study 
are available from the corresponding author on reasonable request. 

Code availability. The tight-binding calculations were performed using a custom- 
made code on the WaveMetrics IGOR Pro platform. Details of this tight-binding 
code can be obtained from the corresponding author on reasonable request. 
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Semiconductor diodes are basic building blocks of modern 
computation, communications and sensing’. As such, incorporating 
them into textile-grade fibres can increase fabric capabilities 
and functions”, to encompass, for example, fabric-based 
communications or physiological monitoring. However, processing 
challenges have so far precluded the realization of semiconducting 
diodes of high quality in thermally drawn fibres. Here we 
demonstrate a scalable thermal drawing process of electrically 
connected diode fibres. We begin by constructing a macroscopic 
preform that hosts discrete diodes internal to the structure alongside 
hollow channels through which conducting copper or tungsten 
wires are fed. As the preform is heated and drawn into a fibre, the 
conducting wires approach the diodes until they make electrical 
contact, resulting in hundreds of diodes connected in parallel 
inside a single fibre. Two types of in-fibre device are realized: 
light-emitting and photodetecting p-i-n diodes. An inter-device 
spacing smaller than 20 centimetres is achieved, as well as light 
collimation and focusing by a lens designed in the fibre cladding. 
Diode fibres maintain performance throughout ten machine- 
wash cycles, indicating the relevance of this approach to apparel 
applications. To demonstrate the utility of this approach, a three- 
megahertz bi-directional optical communication link is established 
between two fabrics containing receiver-emitter fibres. Finally, 
heart-rate measurements with the diodes indicate their potential 
for implementation in all-fabric physiological-status monitoring 
systems. Our approach provides a path to realizing ever more 
sophisticated functions in fibres, presenting the prospect of a fibre 
‘Moore's law’ analogue through the increase of device density and 
function in thermally drawn textile-ready fibres. 

Efforts to increase fibre functions can lead to substantial advantages 
because the inherent scalability of textile production can be harnessed 
to produce functional fabrics at a large scale**. The preform-to-fibre 
drawing process has been demonstrated to deliver considerable 
functional capabilities on the fibre and textile level through the incor- 
poration of materials with disparate electronic and optical properties 
into monofilaments* !°. Nevertheless, this process has been limited to 
materials that could be co-drawn"” in their viscous states and are typi- 
cally inferior in performance to ‘device-grade’ materials that are made 
using wafer-based approaches!"!”. In this work, we combine scalable 
preform-to-fibre drawing with high-performance prefabricated semi- 
conductor devices. Specifically, we incorporate functional semiconductor 
devices and electrical conductors into a polymer-clad preform, where 
the viscous polymer cladding simultaneously facilitates device packaging 
and electrical connectorization in situ during the thermal draw. This pro- 
cess enables new fibre and textile optical communication functionality at 
unprecedented data rates, as well as a viable path to introducing a gamut 
of alternative electronic devices into thermally drawn fibres. 

The fabrication approach used to produce these fibres is illustrated 
in Fig. la, b. Prefabricated semiconductor devices are embedded in 


prescribed locations along the preform. As the preform is thermally 
drawn, the diodes separate axially while their lateral position is pre- 
served by the surrounding viscous polymer. During the drawing process, 
electrical conductors are unspooled into hollow channels flanking the 
diodes. The lateral separation of these wires is gradually reduced in the 
neck-down region until electrical contact is made with the devices. In 
contrast with previously reported work, where low-melting-temperature 
metals were thermally co-drawn in polymer fibres*!°'’, this work 
demonstrates the ability to embed high-melting-temperature tungsten 
or copper metallic wires in the fibres during the draw, thus providing 
highly conductive electrical conduits for the devices. It is worth noting 
that neither the wires nor the diodes scale down in size during the draw, 
nor they are in contact with each other in the preform. The preform 
design and the drawing process itself facilitate the electrical connection 
between the wires and the devices, as shown in Fig. 1b, c. 

Fibres produced using this approach result in a linear array of 
semiconductor devices uniformly spaced along the fibre length 
and electrically connected in parallel, with fibre size as small as 
350m x 350m. Electrical connection to the in-fibre electrodes is 
achieved by stripping away the polymer cladding at one end of the 
fibre. When a voltage is applied to the embedded wires, the in-fibre 
light-emitting diodes (LEDs) emit light, as shown in Fig. 2a for several 
fibre samples containing LEDs of different colour. This discovery is the 
first demonstration of a thermally drawn fibre with embedded semi- 
conductor devices that are able to emit light when the fibre is supplied 
with electrical current, circumventing the necessity of applying external 
coatings or conductors!*°, Moreover, unlike other!”-”° approaches 
that yield short fibre lengths, the current approach enables kilometres 
of functional fibre to be drawn from a single preform with more than 
a hundred discrete devices connected in parallel throughout the entire 
fibre. The linear device density in the fibres can be directly controlled 
by varying the linear density of devices in the preform (for a given 
preform-to-fibre draw-down ratio) or by introducing several layers of 
devices and wires in the preform, as demonstrated in Extended Data 
Fig. 1. For example, for a draw-down ratio of 40, we are able to reduce 
the inter-diode distance from 2 m to approximately 17 cm. Addition of 
more layers in the preform will potentially lead to even higher device 
density in the fibres. 

This technique is not limited to the incorporation of LEDs into 
fibres; other electronic devices could be embedded within thermally 
drawn fibres in a similar fashion. We embedded p-i-n photodetectors 
into fibres to enable high-bandwidth photodetection, in contrast to 
amorphous chalcogenide photoresistive materials previously drawn in 
fibres, which have much lower responsivity and bandwidth compared 
to crystalline semiconductors such as Si, Ge or GaAs. The method 
used for the introduction of crystalline GaAs semiconducting p-i-n 
photodiodes is shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. Characterization of 
the photodetecting fibres was carried out by illuminating them with 
the red LED fibres. Figure 2e shows a clear rectifying behaviour of the 
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Fig. 1 | Preform structure and fibre drawing results. a, Illustration of 

the preform structure. It is composed of two main slabs (1 and 4), with a 
groove milled on their surfaces along the entire length of the preform to 
accommodate the metallic wires that are interfaced with the devices in 

the fibre. Numerous pockets with the size of the devices (of the order of 
100 1m) are milled in the inner layer (3) to accommodate the electronic 
devices, as shown in the inset. A top polymeric layer (2) is placed on top of 
the layer containing the devices, and the preform is thermally consolidated 
in a heated hydraulic press. b, Illustration of the preform drawing process. 
The metallic wires (orange) are fed through the preform, which is heated 
and drawn (red ring). The metallic wires and devices are then embedded 


photodetecting fibre. In the reverse-bias regime, a substantial increase 
(about four orders of magnitude) in the photocurrent is observed under 
illumination compared to the dark current. The measured bandwidth 
of the photodetecting fibres is shown in Fig. 2f, where the 3-dB band- 
width is found to be 3 MHz—an improvement by orders of magnitude 
compared to photodetecting fibres based on chalcogenide semicon- 
ductors”!. The limit to the measured bandwidth could be attributed to 
the parasitic capacitance between the long metallic wires in the fibre. 
Additionally, the amplifier of the measurement system limits the oper- 
ation of the system at high frequencies, introducing a trade-off between 
measured signal strength and system speed. 

High-speed fibre LED transmitters and photodetectors pres- 
ent an opportunity for high-bandwidth inter-fibre communica- 
tion links. Moreover, inter-textile communications functionality is 
achieved because all components of the fibres are internal to the fibre 
structure and thus are able to withstand the strains and stresses of 
textile manufacturing techniques, such as weaving, and even day- 
to-day handling, including water immersion and machine washing, 
as shown in Extended Data Figs. 3, 4. Both LED and photodetecting 
fibres were woven into a separate textile polyester fabric using a con- 
ventional industrial loom in a satin weave pattern, as shown in Fig. 3a. 
Electrical connection to the fibres was made post-weaving at the fabric 
edge, and the fibres were found to be fully operational. In all cases, 
the fibres had identical performance as before weaving or the washing 
cycle tests, presenting a viable path towards the everyday use of this 
nascent capability. 

The opportunity to control the cross-section of the fibre cladding 
adds an additional degree of freedom to enhance the performance of 
the fibres. The fibre cross-section can be designed as a lens, with the 
aim to increase the communication range by collimating and focusing 
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r Tungsten wire 


and packaged in the fibres. Inset I, illustration of the preform cross- 
section, showing the devices (green rectangle with red contact pads), 

and wires (orange circles) placed in the grooves (white rectangles). The 
grooves are larger than the wire in the preform. Inset II, illustration of the 
fibre cross-section. The devices and wires are well embedded in the fibre 
cladding, where the wires are touching the contact pads of the devices. 
Inset III, optical micrograph of the fibre cross-section, showing two 
tungsten wires embedded in the fibre cladding, without any visible gaps or 
electrical short-circuiting. c, Optical micrograph of the fibre (side view), 
showing a LED device (inside the dashed red square) and the wires in 
contact. 


the light emitted and collected by the LED and photodetecting fibres, 
respectively. Analytic and numerical simulations were carried out to 
determine the optimal location of the devices in the fibre, as well as 
the shape of the cladding, to achieve maximal communication range 
(see Extended Data Figs. 5-9). This fibre cladding shape is shown in 
Fig. 3b, c. Experimental results on the effect of the lens cross-section on 
the communication range are shown in Fig. 3c, where the advantage is 
apparent for the lensed-cladding fibres compared to fibres with square 
cross-sections. Both curves follow the inverse-square intensity decay 
law, as discussed in Methods; nevertheless, shaping the fibre cladding 
as a collimating lens results in a higher optical flux at the plane of the 
photodetecting fibre, thus increasing the measured intensity at a given 
distance. 

Integration of high-speed optical transmitters and receivers into 
fabrics present many compelling applications. First, we demonstrate 
a fabric-to-fabric communication scheme for two fabrics separated 
by 1m in free space, as shown in Fig. 4a, b. Figure 4b shows the 
signal recorded by the photodetecting fibre when the LED fibre is 
driven with a frequency of 20 kHz, close to the maximum of the 
audible frequency range, demonstrating the ability to transmit audio 
signal over fabric. This capability could be exploited for numerous 
other applications, from fabric-enabled light fidelity technology”!, to 
fabric-encrypted local information transfer and indoor positioning 
platforms. Second, we demonstrate the capabilities of these fibres in 
the context of physiological measurements. Specifically, we demon- 
strate a textile-based photoplethysmography system for pulse meas- 
urement” based on the developed textile platform. Here, a green 
LED fibre is embedded in a cotton fabric sock adjacent to a GaAs 
photodetecting fibre, as illustrated in Fig. 4c. A pulse measurement is 
obtained by placing an index finger on both fibres. The change of the 
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Fig. 2 | Light-emitting and high-bandwidth 
photodetecting fibres. a—d, Multimaterial fibres 
with light-emitting functionality. a, Illustration of 
the light-emitting fibres. The wires (orange) are 
connected to the LEDs (purple) and to a current 
supply (black lines) at the fibre end. b, Photograph 
of light-emitting fibres containing InGaN 
blue-colour LEDs. The devices appear every 

370 + 110mm and the fibres are laid flat on a table. 
c, Fibres containing InGaN LEDs emitting green 
colour. The fibres were unspooled and held on the 
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107 


10° 


Current (A) 


10-11 


other end (right-hand side of the photograph). 

4 d, Fibres containing AlGaAsP LEDs emitting red 
colour. The fibres were unspooled and held on the 
4 other end (right-hand side of the photograph). 
e-g, High-bandwidth photodetecting fibres. 

| e, Illustration of the photodetecting fibre structure, 
where an individual photodiode (orange) interacts 
| with an external beam of light (red arrow). 

: | f, Current-voltage curve of a fibre containing one 
GaAs device, showing a clear rectifying behaviour. 


40 cm 


 Saareeeae ae 
i iss The black curve was obtained in darkness and 
-4 -2 0 2 the red curve under illumination. In the reverse- 
Voltage (V) 


bias regime the current increases by a few orders 

of magnitude when the fibre is illuminated. The 
plot shows the absolute value of the current on 

a logarithmic scale. Application of a logarithmic 
function on low voltage and current values shows 

a kink in the response, which is not present in the 
raw data. g, Bandwidth measurement (blue circles) 
of the photodetecting fibre. The 3 dB bandwidth 
achieved is around 3 MHz. a.u., arbitrary units. The 
red line is a guide for the eye. 


40 cm 


measured light intensity recorded by the photodetecting fibre due to 
the change in the light reflectance from the skin is shown in Fig. 4d. 
The measured signal directly correlates with volume changes in small 
blood vessels, which expand and constrict with every heartbeat. These 
results demonstrate the potential to integrate physiological sensors 
fully within fibres and textiles, not as add-ons to fabrics. The results 
presented here demonstrate a new paradigm for integrating pre- 
fabricated high-performance semiconductor devices into a fibre 


LED fibre 
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form factor, paving the way towards increasingly functional fibre and 
fabric systems. We envision that this technology will enable new 
technological advances in the textile and apparel domains, telecommu- 
nications, as well as in biological and medical sciences. In particular, 
multifunctional fibres could enable a new generation of optigenetically 
modified neuron fibre probes”, active media for textile—bacteria inter- 
action systems or active textiles with fragrance- or medicine-release 
capabilites”>. 


Photodetecting fibre Fig. 3 | Embedding of fibres in fabrics and 
light collimation by the fibre cladding. 

a, Light-emitting and photodetecting fibres 
embedded in a fabric. The blue-colour light- 
emitting fibres are embedded in a fabric and in 
operation. Inset, a closer look at the fibre-fabric 
interface. b, Communication between two lensed 
fibres. Left fibre, light-emitting fibre; right fibre, 
photodetecting fibre; red-shaded area, emitted 
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light. The fibre lens could be considered as 

a cylindrical lens extending along the whole 
length of the fibre. c, Measured current of the 
photodetecting fibre, normalized with respect to 
the current measured at a contact between fibres, 
as a function of the distance between fibres. Blue 
symbols, no collimation or focusing; red symbols, 
light collimation and light focusing on the 
photodiode; blue and red lines, guides for the eye. 
Inset, optical micrograph of the light-emitting 
fibre, showing the lens and the two tungsten 
wires embedded in the cladding. 
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Fig. 4 | Applications of light-emitting and light-detecting fabric. 

a, Illustration of bi-directional communication system concept. 

A garment is composed of a fabric that contains both light-emitting 
(light blue dashed line with red circles) and photodetecting (light 

blue dashed line with black squares) fibres. The light-emitting fibres 
are modulated to transmit information that is being recorded by the 
photodetecting fibres in the other garment, placed at a distance of 1 m 
from each other. b, Experimental results of the current recorded by the 
photodetecting fibres incorporated into a fabric. The light was emitted 
from LED fibres embedded in another fabric located at a distance of 

1m from the photodetecting fabric. The light-emitting fibres were 
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connected to a function generator delivering a square-wave signal with 

a frequency of 20 kHz. The transmission of the signal was recorded 

by the fibres (see Methods for additional details). c, Illustration of a 
photoplethysmography pulse measurement setup using light-emitting 
(dashed line with green light) and photodetecting (dashed line with black 
square) fibres placed at a distance of 5mm from each other. Placing a 
finger on both fibres allows recording the reflected light, which is sensitive 
to blood circulation in the blood vessels close to the skin. d, Experimental 
results of the current measured by the photodetecting fibre (black curve) 
compared to the output of a commercial pulse sensor (red curve). Periodic 
changes in the recorded intensity correspond to the frequency of the pulse. 
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METHODS 


Preform fabrication. Two slabs of polycarbonate (PC) (McMaster Carr 
#1749K149) were milled to introduce a trench running the entire length of the 
preform (~8 inches; 1 inch =2.54cm) with a width of 1.25 mm and depth of 
1.6mm. Two Teflon bars were inserted into milled pockets with similar size to 
prevent pocket collapse during preform consolidation. A thin, 500-j1m-thick PC 
layer was consolidated on one of the PC slabs in a hydraulic hot press heated 
to a temperature of 175°C for 5 min and then water-cooled. Small pockets were 
drilled in the thin PC layer to accommodate the microelectronic devices. The size 
of the pockets was slightly larger than that of the devices. The distance between 
the pockets was varied according to the desired density of the devices in the fibre. 
The devices were transferred manually to the drilled pockets in the preform while 
keeping the orientation of each device constant. Multiple devices were successfully 
integrated, such as LEDs (InGaN blue-colour LEDs, Cree C460UT170-0014-31; 
InGaN green-colour LEDs, Cree C527UT170-0108-31; AlGaInP red-colour 
LEDs, Three Five Materials TCO-07UOR), or various photodetectors (GaAs 
p-i-n photodiodes, Broadcom SPD2010; Si photodiodes, Three Five Materials 
PD-30027A-B). Another thin, 0.5-mm-thick layer was consolidated on top of the 
diodes to hold them in place in the preform. The top PC slab was consolidated on 
top of the layers to form the full preform. The final consolidation was performed in 
a hydraulic hot press at a temperature of 175°C for an hour, and then the preform 
was slowly cooled to room temperature. 
Fibre drawing. The fibres were fabricated by the thermal drawing process by plac- 
ing the preform in a three-zone heating furnace, where the top, middle and bottom 
zones were heated to 150 °C, 270 °C and 110 °C, respectively. The preform was 
fed into the furnace at a rate of 1! mm min™! and drawn at a speed of 1.6m min“, 
which resulted in a draw-down ratio of 40. Multiple tungsten (Goodfellow #343- 
809-07) or copper (Goodfellow #27 1-974-11) wires with a diameter of 50 |1m were 
continuously fed into the preform during the draw. The pockets that accommo- 
dated the diodes and the wires in the fibre were smaller than the non-melting 
components, enabling full encapsulation of both the devices and the wires in the 
polymeric cladding; they also induced incision into the thin PC layers, which 
resulted in electrical connection between the wires and the terminals of the elec- 
tronic devices. Away from the electronic devices, the PC layer was still present, 
and no short-circuiting occurred between the wires. Hundreds of metres of fibre 
was collected from each draw. 
Optical microscopy characterization. To obtain the cross-section micrographs, 
the fibres were placed in a plastic holder (Struers Multiclips) and encapsulated in 
an epoxy matrix (Struers EpoFix), which was subsequently polished. The optical 
micrographs were obtained using a stereoscope microscope (Nikon SMZ745T). 
Occasionally, some small air pockets could be observed around the devices after 
the draw. In most cases, these pockets did not interfere with the operation of the 
devices, as they were anchored in the surrounding polymeric cladding. 
Operation of light-emitting fibres. The electrical wires in the fibre were exposed 
from the cladding by cutting the soft PC cladding. The exposed tungsten or copper 
wires were connected to a diode driver (Thorlabs LDC205C) and the current was 
supplied by the instrument, up to 30 mA for each light-emitting device. 
Crystalline photodetectors characterization. To obtain the IV characteristics, 
the photodetecting fibres were connected to a power supply and pico-ammeter 
measurement system (Keithley 6487/6517A). The measurement was made in the 
dark and under illumination by a red light-emitting fibre placed at a distance of 
10mm from the photodetecting fibre. The operational bandwidth of the fibre pho- 
todetecting devices was measured using a function generator (Tektronix AFG3252) 
connected to a fibre pigtailed laser diode (Thorlabs LPM-660-SMA), configured as 
the illumination source. The electrical conductors of the photodetecting fibre were 
connected to a trans-impedance amplifier (Thorlabs TIA60) and to an oscilloscope 
(Agilent Technologies DSOX - 3014A). The frequency of the laser diode illumina- 
tion swept a range of frequencies as the amplitude of the photodiode device voltage 
was measured with the oscilloscope at each frequency point. 
Weaving fibres into textiles. The weaving of the fabric was carried out using a 
Picanol Gamma rapier weaving machine. In the warp direction, a satin weave 
design was used, and the yarn component was a blend of conventional nylon and 
cotton with a density of 100 threads per inch. In the weft direction, conventional 
filament polyester was used between the functional fibres at a density of 35 threads 
per inch. Device fibres were introduced into the fabric only in the weft direction. 
Although we did not measure the tensile force acting on the fibres during the pro- 
cess, later studies showed that the fibres can withstand tensile stress up to 70 MPa. 
We assume that the fibres should survive the weaving process as long as the tensile 
stress is kept under 70 MPa. 
Information transmission from fabric to fabric. Red-light-emitting fibres were 
woven into a fabric, while Si photodetecting fibres were woven into a second fabric. 
The light-emitting fibres were connected to a function generator, and the photo- 
detecting fibres were connected to a custom-built trans-impedance circuit, with 
the output of the circuit connected to an oscilloscope. The light-emitting fibre was 
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driven by a square wave (alternating voltage of 5 V) with a frequency of 20 kHz that 
electrically drove three devices per fibre, emitting a total optical power of 90 mW. 
The photodetecting fabric (with one photodetector embedded in each fibre) was 
placed at a distance of 1m from the light-emitting fabric and obtained a signal 
that was recorded. 

Photoplethysmography measurements. A green-light-emitting fibre was placed 
at a distance of 5mm from a photodetecting fibre containing a GaAs detector. 
The light-emitting fibre was connected to a continuous current supply (Thorlabs 
LDC205C) and driven with a current of 20mA. The photodetecting fibre was 
connected to a low-pass filter and the pulse measurement trace was collected with 
a computerized oscilloscope (Cleverscope CS328A) when a finger was placed on 
both fibres. 

Device density control in the fibres. The linear device density in the fibres can be 
directly controlled by varying their linear density in the preform (Alpreform) and by 
varying the draw-down ratio (3), as demonstrated in Extended Data Fig. 1. The 
draw-down ratio is a ratio between the diameter of the preform (dpreform) and the 
diameter of the resulting fibre (dpe) and is described by the relation 
B= A pceform/ sore = «| Varaw/ Viewed» Where Varaw is the fibre drawing speed and Vyeeq 
is the preform feed speed. According to the law of mass preservation, the axial 
distance in the preform will be translated to an axial distance in the fibre according 
to the relation Algpre = PP Alpreform: Thus, to decrease the inter-diode distance, we 
can vary the distance between the diodes in the preform or decrease the draw-down 
ratio. 

For example, for a draw-down ratio of 40 and a linear device separation of 
1.25 mm in the preform, the diodes in the fibre appear every 2,000 + 110mm. To 
increase the device density in the fibres, we can place them adjacent to each other 
in the preform, as demonstrated in inset (ii) of Extended Data Fig. 1b, and obtain 
a fibre with an inter-diode spacing of 370 + 100 mm. The device dimensions set 
an upper limit on the highest linear device density that can be achieved in a fibre 
when the devices are placed in a straight line in the preform for a given draw-down 
ratio. To further increase the device density, these could be placed in several layers 
in the preform. This concept was demonstrated for two layers stacked vertically 
with a common anode wire, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 1c. The draw of this 
preform with the same draw-down ratio of 40 yields a fibre with an inter-diode 
separation of 173 + 92mm, increasing the effective linear density of the devices 
by a factor of two compared to a single device layer. Addition of more layers verti- 
cally or horizontally in the preform will potentially lead to a higher device density 
in the fibres. The measured dispersion in the device location is due to the finite 
precision of the positioning of the devices in the preform, which does not change 
when increasing the device density in the preform. 

Extended Data Fig. 1d, e presents the effect of the inter-diode distance in the 

preform and the draw ratio on the distance between devices in the fibres, respec- 
tively. The effect of increasing the number of diode layers in the preform is demon- 
strated as well. 
Increasing the communication range. An experiment was carried out to deter- 
mine the dependence of the signal strength transmitted between a light-emitting 
fibre and a photodetecting fibre on the distance between the two fibres, as demon- 
strated in Extended Data Fig. 5. The figure shows that the recorded photocurrent 
is inversely proportional to the distance squared for distances larger than 1 mm. 
For shorter distances, the intensity decay diverges from this dependence owing 
to the finite size of the emitter and detector as well as the Lambertian radiation 
pattern of the LED. This intensity decay will affect the maximal communication 
distance, mostly because any signal below 0.1 nA is comparable to the ambient 
background noise in the experimental environment. This requires amplifying the 
signal. To increase the communication range substantially, a few approaches could 
be undertaken: (1) Increase the emitter intensity or reduce the beam divergence; 
(2) increase the receiver aperture size and photoelectric responsivity; (3) use appro- 
priate electronic circuitry to measure the current output from the fibres. 

Unfortunately, a larger device size means a larger fibre size—this is not desired 
because it makes the fibre stiffer, complicating the subsequent weaving process 
to integrate the fibres into fabrics. Higher illumination intensities lead to higher 
heat released from the semiconducting devices, causing them to heat to elevated 
temperatures and eventually melt the fibre cladding that encapsulates them. The 
electrical circuitry connected to the photodetecting fibre also influences the com- 
munication range. Amplifying the signal with high-gain circuitry will increase 
the communication range at the expense of noise amplification and operational 
bandwidth of the system. Alternatively, to increase the range of communication, 
the external shape of the fibre cladding could be optimized to collimate the light 
emitted from the light-emitting fibre and to focus the light on the photodetecting 
fibre, effectively introducing a cylindrical lens along the fibre length. 

A photodetecting fibre was placed in front of a light-emitting fibre while the 
photocurrent from the photodetecting fibre was recorded as a function of the 
distance between the fibres. The results are shown in Extended Data Fig. 5, which 
demonstrates an inverse-distance-squared dependence at distances larger than 
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1mm from the fibres, as expected from theory. Light collimation and focusing 
are expected to extend the communication range between the fibres. To find the 
optimal location of the devices in the fibre and the optimal shape of the cladding, 
a two-dimensional ray-optics numerical simulation was carried out. The size of 
the fibres was set to 500j1m x 500,1m. One fibre contained a photodetector (red 
rectangle, of size 250 x 250j1m) and the other fibre contained a finite-size source 
that emulated the LED. This source emitted light in a hemispherical configuration, 
with a Lambertian radiation pattern. The simulation was carried out using the 
ray-tracing module of the COMSOL software. This simulation was used to deter- 
mine the optimal device location in the fibre and the optimal fibre shape. Adding 
a curved structure to the fibre surface and placing the device in the focal point of 
this lens is an effective approach to collimating and focusing the light between the 
light-emitting and photodetecting fibres. On the basis of lens physics, we should 
aim to place the devices in the focal point of the lens to both focus an external light 
source and to collimate the light emitted from the LEDs in the fibre. For a thick 
lens, the focal distance is given by the lens-maker’s equation”®: 


1 


: 


Here, fis the focal length of the lens, n is the refractive index of the material of the 
lens, R; and R; are the radii of curvature of the two spherical parts of the lens and t 
is the lens thickness. Because the devices are embedded in the cladding, we have a 
curved surface only on the external side of the fibre, whereas the other side is flat, 
that is, with infinite radius. Thus, the focal point of such a lens will be as given by: 


1 1 ra a) 
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The cladding of the fibres is made of PC, which has an index of refraction of 
around n= 1.58 in the visible-wavelength domain. This locates the focal point of 
the fibre at a distance of 1.72R, and defines the desired fibre structure, as shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 6a. Here we can see that the optimal structure is a rectangular 
or square fibre, where the device is located approximately 190 1m from the square’s 
centre. The square is assumed to have side length of 500|1m, equal to the lens 
diameter. We performed a ray-optics simulation to find the optimal location of the 
device in the fibre, and the ray-tracing results are shown in Extended Data Fig. 6b. 


In this figure, we can see that some of the light is collimated by the lens, whereas 
some light is reflected or not collected by the lens and is allowed to escape the 
fibre without collimation. Other focusing techniques were considered; for example, 
using mirrors or multiple lenses on the surface of the fibre. Unfortunately, these 
geometries are harder to achieve in a fibre, and could be explored in the future. 
A similar approach was used to find the optimal device location and fibre shape 
for focusing a collimated beam of light on the photodetector. Extended Data Fig. 7 
shows the results of a simulation carried out to determine the optimal location of 
the device in the fibre for collecting external light. Extended Data Fig. 7a shows 
the structure of the fibre and Extended Data Fig. 7b, c shows the results of the ray- 
tracing simulation and the dependence of the intensity on the location of the device 
in the fibre. We carried out a similar simulation for both types of fibres, one in front 
of the other, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 8. We can see that adding lenses on 
both fibres collimates and focuses some of the light, which will potentially extend 
the communication distance. We have reduced the optimized fibre structure to 
practice, as shown in Fig. 3c (inset). 

Fibre device yield. Multiple optimization steps on the preform structure and 
drawing process have resulted in a yield of up to 95% (number of LEDs that 
light up relative to the total number of devices embedded in the preform). The 
main failure mechanisms observed in the process are misalignment between the 
metallic wires and the embedded devices, fibre polymer cladding or wire break- 
age during fibre drawing, lack of contact between the wires and the device con- 
tact pads, or occasional short-circuiting between the metallic wires in the fibres. 
Characterization results of the light-emitting fibres (measurement of the distance 
between adjacent diodes and of the emitted power) are shown in Extended Data 
Fig. 9. This characterization was performed on a fibre drawn from a preform con- 
taining two parallel rows of diodes, drawn down by a factor of 33. Most of the 
diodes appear at the expected distance. The power of each diode was measured 
and normalized with the maximum power emitted by the diode located clos- 
est to the driving circuit, which applied a constant voltage of 6 V. The emitted 
power decreases with the distance from the voltage source owing to the finite wire 
resistance. We drew more than 30 preforms with various diodes and all our draws 
yielded sections of working fibres. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Controlling device density in light-emitting 
fibres. a, Light-emitting fibres with low device density. (i) Photograph of 
light-emitting fibres containing blue-colour LEDs. The devices appear 
with a periodicity of 2,000 + 110mm. Scale bar, 50 cm. (ii) Illustration of 
the device density in the polymeric layer, which is placed in the middle 
of the preform, with a device separation of 1.25 mm. b, Higher density 

of devices in the fibre. (i) Photograph of light-emitting fibres containing 
blue-colour LEDs, where the devices appear every 370 + 110 mm. This 

is the maximum linear density available with the given draw-down 

ratio (40) and device size for the single-layer (plane) architecture. Scale 
bar, 50cm. (ii) Illustration of the maximal linear density of devices in 

the preform. The devices are placed side by side in a single plane. c, An 
alternative approach to increasing device density in fibres. (i) Illustration 
of the structure of the fibre cross-section, where light-emitting devices 
(blue shapes) are placed in two layers on top of each other, connected to 
metallic electrodes (red circles) for current delivery. The + and — signs 
represent the polarity of the wires when connected to the power supply. 


(ii) Photograph of the resulting fibre, in which the devices appear every 
173 + 92mm. Scale bar, 20 cm. (iii) Side view of the light-emitting 

fibre, showing the presence of three electrode wires. Scale bar, 600 1m. 

d, Distance between devices in the fibre as a function of the distance 
between devices in the preform for a draw-down ratio of 40 and using 
LEDs. Solid lines show calculation results; black curve, single device layer 
in the preform; blue curve, two device layers in the preform; green curve, 
three device layers in the preform. Red circles represent measurements of 
inter-device spacing in the fibres. The dashed red line corresponds to the 
minimal distance between devices in the preform, which is equal to the 
size of the devices (170 1m). e, Distance between devices in the fibre as a 
function of the draw-down ratio. Solid curves show calculation results: 
black curve, single device layer with a spacing of 230 1m between devices 
in the preform; green curve, two device layers with a spacing of 230 1m; 
blue curve, single device layer with a spacing of 1.25 mm. Red circles, 
measurements of inter-device spacing in the fibres. Error bars represent 
one standard deviation. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Drawing of high-bandwidth photodetecting 
fibre. a, Optical micrograph of a commercial GaAs photodetecting 
device element. The central part is the device aperture, surrounded by 
two metallic contacts. Scale bar, 275 1m. b, Illustration of the preform 
drawing process for the photodetecting fibres. The contact to the devices 
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is established on the same side of the detectors, keeping the apertures of 
the devices uncovered by wires, whereas the third wire is placed behind 
the devices to prevent them from rotating during fibre drawing. c, Optical 
micrograph of the photodetecting fibres, showing a device embedded in 
the fibre. Scale bar, 600 jum. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Photograph of a light-emitting fibre immersed in a tank of water. The fibres are fully operational when immersed in water. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Machine washing experiments with placed in a household washing machine. c, Fibres and sack after a washing 
light-emitting fibres. a, A bunch of light-emitting fibres is placed in a cycle. d, Fibre operation and light emission after the washing cycle. 


water-permeable protective sack. b, The protective sack with the fibres is 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Measurement of current registered by the 
photodetecting fibre as a function of the distance between the 
photoemitting and photodetecting fibres. a, Illustration of the 


experimental setup. Red rectangle, photodetector; blue circle, LED 
point source; grey square, PC cladding. b, Current registered by the 
photodetecting fibre versus its distance from the light-emitting fibre, 
obtained with the photodetecting fibre placed in front of a light-emitting 
fibre while varying the distance between them. c, Current versus the 


inverse distance squared. The plot shows a linear dependence between 
the current and the inverse distance squared, which corresponds to the 


inverse-square law, at distances larger than 1 mm between the fibres. At 
shorter distances, deviation from the inverse-square law is observed. 


Several factors could contribute to this deviation, such as the finite sizes 
of the emitter and detector, the Lambertian profile of the emission and 


contact between the fibres at lower distances, which may have distorted 
the distance measurements between the fibres. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Simulation of light-emitting fibre structure with when the device is placed at 190,1m from the centre of the fibre. The 

a lens. a, Illustration of the fibre structure. Blue, LED; grey, PC cladding. fibre structure is outlined by a black curve, and a general photodetector 
Fibre size, 500 1m x 500m. The black dot shows the centre of the fibre. is plotted on the right-hand side of the figure. Blue lines represent optical 
The radiation pattern was assumed to be Lambertian. b, Results of the rays emitted by the LED in the fibre. 


ray-optics simulations, showing collimation of the light from the LED 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Simulation of photodetecting fibre structure The results were obtained with the device placed 190 1m away from the 
with a lens. a, Illustration of the fibre structure. Red, photodetector; centre of the fibre. Axis units, jum. c, The intensity of the illumination as a 
grey, PC cladding. Fibre size, 500 1m x 500\1m. The centre of the fibre is function of the location of the device in the fibre. The maximal intensity is 
denoted by a black dot. b, Results of the ray-optics simulations, showing achieved at 190 1m from the centre of the fibre. 


focusing of the collimated external light on the photodetecting device. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Simulation of a lensed communication system dot denotes the centre of the fibre. b, Results of the ray-optics simulations 
containing a light-emitting fibre and a photodetecting fibre. that show collimation of the emitted light and focusing of the light on the 
a, Illustration of the fibre system structure. Red, photodetector; blue, light-  photodetecting device, with the devices placed 190 1m from the centre of 
emitting device; grey, PC cladding. Fibre size, 500j1m x 500jm. The black __ the fibre. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Characterization of a typical preform draw. the brightest diode, which was located adjacent to the power source. 
a, Measured distance between adjacent LEDs in the drawn fibres. The Non-operational LEDs are marked by a red cross. The emitted power 
diodes were arranged in two parallel arrays in the preform, which was decays as the voltage drops on the wires in the fibre for devices located 
drawn with a draw-down ratio of 33. b, Optical power characterization of away from the power source. 


the LEDs in the drawn fibre. The power was normalized with the power of 
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Extensive loss of past permafrost carbon but a net 
accumulation into present-day soils 


Amelie Lindgren!**, Gustaf Hugelius)? & Peter Kuhry!? 


Atmospheric concentrations of carbon dioxide increased between 
the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM, around 21,000 years ago) and 
the preindustrial era’. It is thought that the evolution of this 
atmospheric carbon dioxide (and that of atmospheric methane) 
during the glacial-to-interglacial transition was influenced by 
organic carbon that was stored in permafrost during the LGM and 
then underwent decomposition and release following thaw~”. It has 
also been suggested that the rather erratic atmospheric §'°C and 
AMC signals seen during deglaciation!‘ could partly be explained 
by the presence of a large terrestrial inert LGM carbon stock, 
despite the biosphere being less productive (and therefore storing 
less carbon)*°. Here we present an empirically derived estimate of 
the carbon stored in permafrost during the LGM by reconstructing 
the extent and carbon content of LGM biomes, peatland regions 
and deep sedimentary deposits. We find that the total estimated soil 
carbon stock for the LGM northern permafrost region is smaller 
than the estimated present-day storage (in both permafrost and 
non-permafrost soils) for the same region. A substantial decrease 
in the permafrost area from the LGM to the present day has been 
accompanied by a roughly 400-petagram increase in the total soil 
carbon stock. This increase in soil carbon suggests that permafrost 
carbon has made no net contribution to the atmospheric carbon 
pool since the LGM. However, our results also indicate potential 
postglacial reductions in the portion of the carbon stock that is 
trapped in permafrost, of around 1,000 petagrams, supporting 
earlier studies’. We further find that carbon has shifted from being 
primarily stored in permafrost mineral soils and loess deposits 
during the LGM, to being roughly equally divided between 
peatlands, mineral soils and permafrost loess deposits today. 

It has been proposed previously that the global terrestrial carbon 
stock increased from the LGM to the present day®”. However, these 
studies did not explicitly consider permafrost or deep-soil carbon 
stocks, which would have caused them to underestimate soil carbon 
storage in certain regions during the LGM. Moreover, these studies did 
not look at the potential loss of permafrost-trapped soil carbon during 
deglaciation—information that is needed to resolve atmospheric isotope 
signals”. Modern permafrost soils store considerable amounts of 
organic carbon”; because of this, it has been suggested that the larger 
area of permafrost during the LGM"! and the greater extent of perma- 
frost loess deposits® led to higher-than-present soil carbon storage at 
that time. In the absence of empirical reconstructions of carbon storage 
within the LGM permafrost zone, estimates have relied on model 
outputs and endmember calculations*'”. However, present Earth sys- 
tem models (ESMs) cannot represent the key processes of glacial-to- 
interglacial CO2 dynamics owing to uncertain parameterization of peat 
and permafrost carbon dynamics’*. Although ESMs are improving 
rapidly’! and hold the potential of projecting forwards in time, they 
must still rely on empirical palaeontological data for validation of past 
glacial cycles. 

Here we combine an extensive range of empirical data on past envi- 
ronments to explore and categorize the LGM permafrost landscape, 


and to compare it with the present-day landscape in the same region. 
We define carbon stored in permafrost itself as inert, and compare how 
this inert fraction of the total carbon stock changed from the LGM to 
the present. 

As the basis of our calculations, we adapted LGM biome reconstruc- 
tions'>~!’ to delineate areas that were dominated by tundra, forest and 
steppe biomes, all of which encompassed a variety of plant communities 
(Fig. la and Extended Data Table 1). Within these broader categories, 
we differentiated lowland and alpine zones!®, as well as zones with lower 
or higher peatland coverage (Fig. 1b) according to findings of bur- 
ied peat and counts of Sphagnum moss spores in pollen assemblages 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). To reconstruct typical carbon stocks for these 
past regions, we compared them with modern-day tundra, taiga and 
steppe within the present permafrost zone!’. By assuming a comparable 
magnitude and variability of landscape carbon stocks between past and 
present biomes, we estimated LGM carbon stocks down to a depth of 
3 m on the basis of present-day data from North America”’ for taiga 
and tundra, and from the Tibetan plateau”! for steppe (Extended Data 
Table 2). Alpine regions with steep mountain slopes were reconstructed 
separately. We calculated a mineral-soil carbon stock of 790 Pg for the 
whole LGM permafrost region, mainly from carbon-rich tundra soils 
(Table 1). A striking difference between past and modern permafrost 
environments is the apparent lack of peatlands at LGM times. Extensive 
databases and previous research notwithstanding, records of northern 
peatlands older than 16.5 thousand years are scarce”, indicating limited 
peatland development during LGM times. Consequently, we recon- 
structed an LGM peatland carbon stock of only 30 Pg. 

Because sea levels during the LGM were lower than today, the LGM 
landscape included areas of exposed sea shelves. We included 0-3 m 
depth of carbon stocks from these areas in our overall biome recon- 
structions, amounting to an additional carbon storage of 220 Pg. We 
assume that these shelves, which have since been inundated by the 
sea, have retained the carbon accumulated during glacial times. Very 
limited data are available for sea-shelf carbon stocks”, but we assume 
that any carbon that may have been lost through sub-sea permafrost 
degradation and microbial decomposition has been compensated by 
fresh sediment deposition. Another important landscape element 
during glacial times was the ice sheets themselves. Preglacial land- 
scapes might have been partially preserved under cold-based sheets” 
(Extended Data Fig. 2), and we reconstructed an inert LGM carbon 
stock of 120 Pg from these subglacial areas. We assume no changes to 
carbon stocks beneath the still-existent Greenland Ice Sheet (50 Pg). 

Extensive areas with loess sequences in the Northern Hemisphere 
formed over several glacial periods, including the LGM, and it has been 
proposed that their accumulative genesis resulted in carbon-rich deposits 
across the past permafrost zone’, similar to the Beringian Yedoma 
deposits (Fig. 1b; Yedoma deposits are organic- and ice-rich perma- 
frost of Pleistocene age). The depth and carbon stocks of these deposits 
are included in our LGM carbon estimate. However, we conclude that 
deposits pre-dating the coldest interval of the last glacial period (marine 
isotope stages 4-2)—which lie outside the present northern permafrost 
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Fig. 1 | Reconstructed LGM environment. a, ‘Mega biomes (defined 
in Extended Data Table 1) and ice-sheet extents in the LGM northern 
permafrost region. In parentheses are assumed secondary occurrences 
of other biome types within broader mega biomes. b, Spatial extents 

of permafrost, Yedoma, loess and peat regions in the LGM northern 
permafrost region. The Yedoma and loess deposits include the majority 


region—were affected by (repeated) thaw in warm interglacial and 
interstadial periods before the LGM. This resulted in a substantial 
depletion of their initial high carbon stocks before the LGM, and we 
reconstructed an additional storage of 366 Pg C (range 56-725 Pg) 
during the LGM, which is far less than the 1,000 Pg suggested previ- 
ously®. We assumed that other deep permafrost carbon stocks—such as 
those on the Siberian shelf, in deltas, and in the current Yedoma region 
(Table 1)—were constant between the LGM and the present, with small 
changes in the inert component. We have not explicitly considered 
stocks in other deep Quaternary deposits®, but assume that they have 
remained constant. 

Surprisingly, we find that the total estimated soil carbon stock for 
the LGM northern permafrost region is smaller than the estimated 
present-day storage (in both permafrost and non-permafrost soils), 
if the same areas are compared (2,300 Pg and 2,700 Pg, respectively; 
Table 1 and Supplementary Table 4). We assessed uncertainties in our 
reconstructions and determined a plausible maximum and minimum 
range of LGM permafrost carbon stocks of between 1,680 Pg and 
2,860 Pg (Table 1; present-day range 2,440-3,070 Pg). We used a range 
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of our deep deposits, with additional carbon storage occurring in deltas 
(extent not reconstructed). The peat region depicts areas in which we 
reconstruct a higher LGM peat coverage of 5%, compared with 1% in other 
regions (that is, areas within the LGM permafrost region but outside of the 
peat region). 


of scenarios for uncertainty quantification because the nature of this 
LGM reconstruction precludes traditional statistical quantification of 
variance or uncertainty. These error ranges represent the main recon- 
struction uncertainties—that is, the average carbon density of different 
LGM ecosystems, the distribution of biomes, the areal coverage of peat- 
lands, storage in deep loess deposits and the possible storage of carbon 
beneath ice sheets. We provide a longer discussion about uncertainties 
in Supplementary Information. 

The net gain of carbon from 2,300 Pg in the LGM to 2,700 Pg at 
present does not imply gradual carbon accumulation following post- 
glacial warming and permafrost thaw. Instead, from LGM times to the 
present there is evidence for a geographic shift in carbon storage. There 
has been a net transfer of carbon from mineral permafrost soils and 
subglacial and deep deposits, via the atmosphere, into thawed min- 
eral soil and both frozen and thawed organic soils (Fig. 2). Previous 
empirical studies have also noted an increase in global terrestrial car- 
bon storage, including in vegetation, over the same period®. Carbon 
storage in both vegetation and soils may also have been higher than 
at present at some point during the Holocene epoch*’. Our estimate 


Table 1 | Estimated carbon pools (in Pg C) for the LGM and present day 


LGM Range LGM inert Range Present Range Present inert Range 
Mineral soil (0-3 m) 790 269-1143 574 177-838 1,084 840-1,366 
(of which permafrost region) (589) 367-811 439 270-608 
Peatland (0-3 m) 30 16-180 20 11-121 550 457-683 
(of which permafrost region) (153) 91-215 127 75-179 
Shelf (0-3 m) 220 64-252 164 41-183 220 64-251 
(of which permafrost region) (122) 33-130 
Deep deposits: Yedoma (>3 m) 741 610-884 741 610-884 741 624-869 
(of which permafrost region) (718) 601-846 669 564-785 
Deep deposits: loess (>3 m) 366 56-725 366 56-725 48 9-92 
Deltas 91 37-135 91 37-135 91 37-135 69 31-107 
Large lakes 2 45 
Subglacial 170 117-225 171 117-225 (48) 48 
Total 2,319 1,677-2,867 2,035 1,456-2,522 2,736 2,436-3,073 1,283 1,077-1,495 


This table summarizes and compares carbon storage during the LGM and present-day carbon storage within the same region, including the permafrost-inert part of each stock. Woody litter is not 
included. Deep deposits are separated into Yedoma and loess, where the former includes Yedoma carbon storage on sea shelves. Plausible range scenarios for the upper three metres of soil are esti- 
mated for the LGM (see Methods). The range for the deep deposits includes both well constrained error estimates from present deposits and a statistical analysis of the depth distribution for additional 
LGM permafrost loess deposits. The total ranges were calculated by additive error propagation. For more details and descriptions of how the present-day carbon pool was quantified, see Methods, 


Supplementary Information and Supplementary Table 4. 
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Fig. 2 | Sizes of carbon stocks in the LGM northern permafrost region 
during the LGM and at present. Separate stocks are reported for total 
carbon (shown by the total length of each bar), separated into inert carbon 
(dark grey; defined as permanently frozen carbon), active-layer carbon 
(light grey; defined as carbon within the seasonally thawed layer of soil 
above the permafrost table), and unfrozen carbon outside the modern 
permafrost region (light green). Carbon stocks in the atmosphere and in 


Active layer 


of the LGM inert permafrost carbon stock (2,000 Pg C) is somewhat 
lower than suggested previously” (2,300 Pg), but is much larger than 
the present inert permafrost carbon stock (1,300 Pg). This agrees with 
previous findings of postglacial permafrost carbon remobilization’. 
Known thermokarst events (ground subsidence caused by the melt- 
ing of massive ground ice) in the current Yedoma region postdate the 
LGM, and our review of loess sequences located outside the present- 
day permafrost region shows no evidence of thermokarst at LGM 
times. The thaw of permafrost deposits following postglacial warm- 
ing would have exposed organic matter to decomposition, resulting 
in the release of carbon depleted relative to the atmosphere in both 
A'C (on account of its greater age) and 6'°C (caused by the prefer- 
ence of light-carbon uptake by plants and further fractionation during 
decomposition). These isotopic properties of the thawed material fit 
well with the development of atmospheric isotopic signals preserved in 
ice cores!*, Decomposition of a putative, but highly uncertain, old and 
inert subglacial carbon stock following the gradual retreat of the large 
Northern Hemisphere ice sheets could also have contributed to these 
observed changes in atmospheric isotope composition. 

While widespread thermokarst formation occurred in the Yedoma 
region during the Late Glacial and Early Holocene’, new land areas 
became available for soil development following deglaciation of the 
Laurentide and Fennoscandian ice sheets”>. This also corresponds 
to a time period of widespread peatland formation in the Northern 
Hemisphere’. The postglacial environment has changed dramati- 
cally, and parts of the landscape that were previously occupied by the 
relatively dry tundra (or steppe-tundra) are today covered by peat 
soils”°. These organic soils represent a considerable portion of the 
present Northern Hemisphere carbon stocks”’. Therefore, the glacial- 
interglacial transition seems to correspond to a period involving a 
depletion of permafrost carbon stocks, while at the same time new 
stocks started to accumulate in other soils”°. In the present discon- 
tinuous permafrost region, the aggradation of new permafrost into 
previously accumulated peat deposits following Late Holocene cooling 
has resulted in the formation of new inert carbon storage. Considering 
all of these lines of evidence, it is possible that around 1,000 Pg of inert 
carbon became activated during the deglaciation. 

By their nature, reconstructions of past ecosystems and environ- 
ments rely on assumptions that are highly uncertain and difficult to 


Present | 
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plant material (phytomass) from the LGM northern permafrost region 

are included in the figure for reference, but are not included in the total 
carbon stocks discussed in the text. The carbon stocks of large lakes are not 
shown separately, but are included in the mineral-soil carbon as unfrozen 
(not visible for the LGM). Error bars are ranges around the total carbon 
stocks, specified in Table 1 and Methods. 


validate. Through the use of analogous modern-day landscapes, we 
assume a comparable magnitude and variability of soil carbon stocks 
between past and present. However, LGM plant communities existed 
in forms we do not see today, such as the steppe-tundra biome with 
its co-dominance of steppe and tundra plant species”®. Plant produc- 
tivity, and carbon input to soils, was probably lower owing to lower 
atmospheric CO, concentrations. This may have been especially impor- 
tant in forest systems, as low CO, levels favoured more open vegeta- 
tion’, but the response of cold-region ecosystems to variable ambient 
CO; levels remains uncertain even today, and experiments show that 
changes in plant productivity under different CO, concentrations do 
not necessarily change ecosystem carbon storage”. Some authors have 
suggested that fast biochemical cycling because of the presence of large 
grazers (Extended Data Fig. 3), and elevated dust loads supplying fresh 
nutrients, enabled productive, and carbon-rich, ecosystems during the 
LGM®*”. This idea is supported by the high carbon stocks observed in 
the preserved LGM Yedoma region, similar to those we reconstruct, 
but it is unclear to what extent the preserved Yedoma is representative 
of the vast LGM region. 

The extent of peatlands and wetlands during the LGM is also highly 
uncertain. Our reconstructions are based partly on the occurrence of 
Sphagnum spores, but this could have led us to miss minerotrophic fens 
characterized by graminoids and brown mosses. The scenario-based 
analysis also shows a skewed error range towards a possibly higher 
carbon storage. On the other hand, few deep peat deposits are dated to 
LGM times. Most of the stratigraphic evidence points towards thin (less 
than 40 cm) peat layers, which in our reconstructions are included in 
upland mineral-soil reconstructions. Speculation regarding a possible 
widespread oxidation of LGM peat deposits before the onset of post- 
glacial peatland development lies outside the scope of this empirically 
based study. 

To alleviate some of these uncertainties and to further refine 
estimates of glacial to interglacial carbon-stock dynamics, further 
research is needed. Specifically, we propose further research into 
potential subglacial carbon storage, the initial stock and fate of car- 
bon on inundated sea shelves, the potential extent of peatlands and 
wetlands during the LGM, and the effect of both lower and higher 
atmospheric CO; levels on tundra and boreal forest productivity and 
carbon turnover. 
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Our reconstructions suggest that the loss of more than 10 million 
square kilometres of northern permafrost area since the LGM has 
resulted in the net addition of several hundred petagrams of carbon 
into present-day soils. Nevertheless, postglacial warming and perma- 
frost thaw resulted in an initial large loss of inert carbon, which may 
have approached 1,000 Pg. This initial loss of carbon was compensated 
by carbon accumulation in permafrost-free mineral soils, in deglaci- 
ated terrain, and in peatlands. More research is needed to disentangle 
transient changes during the early stages of the last deglaciation and 
postglacial warming. We stress that the response of the LGM perma- 
frost carbon stock to thaw may not be a good analogue for the fate of 
the present permafrost stock, which has a different composition to that 
of the past. 
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METHODS 


Biome reconstructions. Empirical map reconstructions of LGM biomes— 
based on pollen, plant macrofossils and/or faunal remains!>-!’_were reviewed, 
digitized and compared to produce an aggregate biome-reconstruction map 
for the LGM permafrost region. The individual classes were harmonized to a 
common and simplified biome classification scheme (Extended Data Table 1). 
This harmonization required us to generalize biomes into the following broader 
categories: tundra (-steppe), forest (-steppe), and steppe (-desert), where each 
category in parenthesis defines secondary vegetation types. Findings of LGM 
megafaunal remains'”*!? were briefly reviewed as a complement to the biome 
reconstructions (see Supplementary Information and Extended Data Fig. 3). 
The resulting map was compared with independent data points of biomized 
pollen counts?33-% (Kappa 0.85; see Supplementary Information and Extended 
Data Fig. 4). 

Following the same overall procedure, we harmonized reconstructions of 
various alpine environments into alpine mega biomes (Extended Data Table 1). 
Moreover, using present-day topographic data (we assume no major changes in 
topography since the LGM), we categorized additional areas as alpine if they dis- 
play a ruggedness index equal to or larger than 4. For more information about the 
procedure and data used for this classification, see ref. '*. By categorizing areas as 
rugged, a reconstructed tundra (-steppe) area becomes alpine tundra (—steppe), 
and so on. This scheme also allows mountain ranges such as the Alps to be iden- 
tified as alpine. 

Steep areas in cold climates are characterized by thin soils, talus formations and 
limited vegetation coverage, while valley floors may accumulate more carbon-rich 
soils (see, for example, ref. 3”). On the basis of terrain slope** for the (mixed) alpine 
and topographically rugged areas, we separated steep areas from valley floors with 
a slope threshold of 4 degrees*® (see Supplementary Information for details). 
Peatlands. We digitized a reconstructed possible LGM peatland region on the basis 
of a range of evidence indicative of the presence of peatland (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
This included previous reconstructions of LGM peatlands“, local to regional 
studies of peat’**? and peaty (with O-horizons between 10 cm and 40 cm thick) 
deposits**, and palynological data of Sphagnum spores**°°-®4, The delineation 
of the possible peatland regions was done by hand, including previously reported 
regions, and generally accepting Sphagnum spore counts greater than 1% (ref. *°) 
with indicative age control. Spore percentages below 1% were not accounted for 
unless they occurred in relatively close proximity. We do not take ruggedness into 
account when estimating the extent of this region. Further methods are available 
in Supplementary Information. 

To estimate peatland extent within the ‘possible peatland region, we hypothe- 

sized that continental and dry climates are less favourable to peat formation, so that 
present circumarctic peatland extent is related to continentality. We supported this 
hypothesis by comparing a map® of the Gorczynski continentality index® (Kg), 
based on Climatic Research Unit (CRU) climate data from 1951 to 2000, with 
maps of peatland extent in flat terrain (ruggedness less than 2) within the current 
permafrost regions of North America and Eurasia”” (R? = 0.40; P = 0.07; Extended 
Data Fig. 5). We thus assume that the modern peatland extent is a reasonable ana- 
logue of LGM conditions. With a dry, cold climate during the LGM°”"®, similar to 
conditions in highly continental areas today, we reconstruct peatland coverage in 
the ‘possible peatland regions’ as around 5%, which is the average coverage in the 
most continental region in Siberia”. In addition, peaty soils may have been present 
across larger areas, but these are included in the mineral-soil transfer functions 
from modern analogues to the LGM (see Extended Data Table 2). We assigned 
areas outside the peatland region a peatland coverage of 1%, so as to not entirely 
discount peatland presence in localized settings. 
Soil carbon-transfer functions. To calculate LGM soil carbon for the different 
biome and landscape types, we relied on modern-day analogues and the carbon 
storage in these systems. For the tundra (-steppe) and forest (-steppe) mega 
biomes, we constructed carbon-transfer functions by extracting soil carbon data 
from the North American continent presented in the NCSCDv2 database”’, which 
we subdivided into tundra, alpine tundra, taiga and alpine taiga biomes. The biome 
subdivision was based on the Terrestrial Ecoregions of the World dataset'®. Using 
the permafrost map of ref. ©, we also categorized these data according to continu- 
ous or discontinuous permafrost (including all non-continuous permafrost zones 
in the discontinuous category). 

We decided to use only North American data to calculate our carbon-transfer 
functions because the spatial soil carbon scaling in this region is explicitly linked to 
different soil series (US) or soil names (Canada). For other regions, the NCSCDv2 
database was created on the basis of more generalized scaling. Where NCSCDv2 
is scaled at the soil-series/soil-names level, it has a more realistic representation 
of landscape scale variability. This in turn translates into a more realistic estimate 
of scaling errors. There was a concern that simplified thematic scaling, as applied 
in other NCSCDv2 regions, could cause underestimation of actual variability and 
associated scaling errors. 
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For each category, we calculated averages of kg C m ° (transfer functions) nor- 
malized by polygon area for each separate category, as follows: 


n 
via Gi 

n 
via Fi 


where C is the weighted average kg C m~? (transfer function), C; is the mineral 
carbon content of each polygon belonging to that category (excluding histosols 
and histels), and a; is the mineral-soils area for each polygon. 

We used relationships of soil carbon with depth for the 1-3-m interval according 
to an analysis of soil profiles’, from which we estimate carbon content at depth as 
a simple function of carbon content at 0-1 m. As an example, in tundra (-steppe) 
on continuous permafrost, the carbon content at 2 m depth was 48% of the carbon 
content at 1 m. For each separate transfer function, we calculated the following: 


C= 


C, =f(C) 
C; =f(C) 


where C, is the weighted average C m* at 2 m depth, and C;j is for 3 m. Detailed 
results are given in Extended Data Table 2, with a quick overview in Extended Data 
Fig. 6. 

We estimated transfer functions for steppe (—desert) by using modern-day 
data from the Qinghai—Tibetan Plateau”!. The overall means for moist and dry 
Qinghai-Tibetan Plateau permafrost grasslands were used as analogues for all 
LGM steppe biomes. Data for the transfer functions for 0-1 m, 1-2 m and 2-3 m 
were extracted from Fig. 4 and the supplement of ref. *!. Data for 0-30 cm depth 
were interpolated from a linear regression of log(depth) to log(soil C) (R? > 0.99; 
P<0.05). 

Steep areas in alpine and mixed alpine regions with a slope of more than 4 
degrees were treated separately and given a default value of 3 kg C m~? on the 
basis of ref. >”. 

The carbon-transfer functions for peat soils were based on the North American 
data within NCSCDvz2, across all categories regardless of biome, but with dis- 
tinctions between continuous and discontinuous permafrost as well as between 
lowland and alpine conditions. These carbon-transfer functions were applied down 
to 1 m only, because of limited evidence for deeper peat deposits at LGM times. 
With a few exceptions’, most records of LGM peat refer to thin peat layers**”. 
Therefore, a carbon-transfer function considering 1 m of peat might still be an 
overestimate. For 1 m to 3 m, we applied the mineral-soil carbon-transfer functions 
that corresponded to the assigned biome for that area. 

Modern-day soil carbon estimates. The LGM permafrost region extends over the 
present-day northern permafrost region and over large areas that are presently per- 
mafrost free. Modern-day soil carbon stocks for the present northern permafrost 
region were derived from NCSCDv2” and from data for the Qinghai-Tibetan 
Plateau". For areas outside the permafrost region, present-day soil carbon stocks 
were computed and extracted from the global-scale WISE30sec database”!. This 
database contains data for the top 2 m of soil. Soil carbon stocks in the 2-3-m depth 
interval were extrapolated on the basis of biome-specific ratios of soil carbon in the 
1-2-m depth interval to the 2-3-m depth interval from table 3 of ref. ”. The spatial 
scaling of these ratios was applied using spatial biome delineations from ref. !°. 
Ref. ”” presents a depth distribution for mineral-soil types only. For peatlands 
(Histosols), soil carbon in the 2-3-m depth range was estimated to be half of the 
soil carbon content mapped at the 1-2 m. This scaling is consistent with an overall 
mean peat depth of 2.3 m (ref. ”) and assumptions of a typical mineral-soil carbon 
content below that. We calculated the uncertainty ranges for these soil carbon 
estimates by using standard formulas of additive error propagation, combining 
the uncertainty ranges of the 0-2-m carbon stocks”! with the uncertainty ranges 
of the extrapolation ratios”. Modern carbon stocks are detailed in Supplementary 
Table 4. 

Lakes. We estimated organic carbon storage in the sediments of large lakes (bigger 
than 10 km?) of the northern permafrost region during LGM times and the corre- 
sponding area at present”‘, using limited available geochemical data (measured/ 
inferred dry bulk density and organic carbon content) and weighing carbon den- 
sities by lake size and their sediment depths. The LGM lake extent was based on 
lakes reconstructed for LGM times’°. We estimated carbon storage for large lakes 
only because the databases used to calculate average soil carbon stocks (NCSCDv2 
and WISE30sec) do not spatially resolve small lakes. Therefore they are already 
included in the soil carbon-transfer functions. 

During the LGM, large lakes were limited in extent (occupying around 0.2% 
of the total LGM permafrost area) and largely restricted to ice-free parts of the 
Eurasian sector. Storage in sediments from marine isotope stage 4 (MIS4) to the 
LGM was on average 21 kg Cm? (refs ”*-8), resulting in a total stock of 2 Pg C. In 
postglacial times, the area occupied by large lakes increased (to around 1.9% of the 
total area), particularly in North America following the retreat of the Laurentide 
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Ice sheet. Storage in post-LGM sediments is on average 43 kg Cm? (refs ”°*), to 
which should be added the storage in MIS4-LGM deposits in the Eurasian sector 
described above. This results in a total present-day estimate for the large-lake area 
of 45 Pg C. All of these sediments, during both LGM and present-day times, are 
considered to be in a thawed state and not to contribute to the inert permafrost 
carbon stocks. Similar to the calculations for thawed-out loess deposits, we con- 
sider that carbon stocks in lake sediments pre-dating the MIS4 stage are not part 
of the LGM or current active carbon cycles. 

Phytomass. We calculated the carbon content of phytomass both during the LGM 
and at present within the LGM northern permafrost region. These estimates are 
presented in Fig. 2 for reference to the soil carbon storage. The LGM phytomass 
(30 Pg C) is based on our biome classification together with phytomass estimates”. 
Present-day above-ground and below-ground biomass in the former LGM perma- 
frost and ice-sheet regions was quantified to 61 Pg C (37 Pg in the LGM permafrost 
region and 24 Pg in the ice-sheet extent®’). 

Loess reconstruction. We conducted a review of loess and Yedoma studies to cal- 
culate the areal extent (Extended Data Fig. 2), average depth and carbon content of 
those loess sections that lie outside the current permafrost region (Supplementary 
Table 3). We estimated a total area of additional loess in the LGM northern contin- 
uous permafrost region of 2.7 million km, mostly in lowland areas. We calculated 
average depths of these loess deposits across five separate regional sectors (III, 
Alaska; IV, northern Europe including northwest Russia; V, Siberia; VI, central 
loess plateau China; and VII, northeast China). To account for differences in the 
geochemistry and permafrost extent of each sector, we separated the loess into time 
intervals of origin of 71-45 kyr ago and 45-19 kyr ago. To avoid double accounting, 
we removed 2 m from the top (roughly corresponding to an original 3 m of sedi- 
ment if we account for initial excess ground-ice content), because this interval is 
accounted for in our estimates of soil organic carbon storage for the 0-3-m interval. 

To calculate the additional carbon at the time of the LGM, we first conducted 
an assessment of the present-day carbon content of loess. To infer the carbon den- 
sities in these loess deposits at the time of the LGM, we used a survey of published 
analogues from the present-day Yedoma deposits (Supplementary Tables 2 and 3). 

We assume that carbon storage in the current Yedoma region is largely the same 
as in LGM times (Supplementary Table 3), because the initial carbon losses in 
Yedoma that resulted from thermokarst following postglacial warming have been 
compensated by later accumulation in organic-rich lake deposits, peat(y) layers and 
Holocene soils. Yedoma is also thought to have been prevalent on the Siberian shelf, 
and therefore we included a deep carbon stock that does not change between past 
and present. We calculated this carbon stock on the basis of our Yedoma estimates. 

A longer and more detailed description of our loess review is available 

in Supplementary Information. 
Glacial burial. We assume that during the LGM, subglacial soil carbon may have 
been preserved beneath cold-based ice sheets (which are immobile against the 
ground surface), but that no soil carbon would have been preserved under actively 
eroding warm-based ice sheets. Following delineations of cold-based ice sheets 
from ref. 74, we constrained those regions in which we assume that buried perma- 
frost may have been located beneath the Laurentide and Fennoscandian ice sheets*” 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). Assuming that, during glaciation, the areas proximal to 
expanding ice sheets were tundra environments, we applied a transfer function 
representative of the high arctic tundra (27.5 kg C m * down to 3 m; ref. '°) across 
all areas with cold-based ice-sheets and glaciers. We applied this transfer function 
both on land and on sea shelves down to 3 m. We assumed that peat covered 1% 
of the area, but, as previously explained, we did not include any peat deeper than 
1 m. Below this peat, we applied mineral-soil carbon estimates down to 3 m. Steep 
alpine regions were again given a value of 3 kg Cm *. We added an estimate for 
the Greenland Ice Sheet® (1.7 million km?, 48 Pg C), using the same procedure 
as described above, although we conclude that the storage beneath the Greenland 
Ice Sheet has not changed substantially over time. 

Shelf areas beneath ice sheets were estimated using a —130 m cut-off? on the 
global relief model ETOPO! (ref. *), meaning that all areas shallower than —130 m 
were included. This is probably an overestimation, as the sea level reached —130 m 
only at the very last stages of the glacial period, when the ice sheets were at their 
largest configuration. 

The total storage of carbon beneath cold-based ice, both on land and on sea 
shelves, amounts to 123 Pg C. However, if we account for the same potential carbon 
storage beneath warm-based ice sheets as for cold-based ice sheets, the results show 
an additional 364 Pg C (Extended Data Table 3). 

Inert carbon. We define inert carbon as organic carbon in soils or sediments that 
is protected from potential mineralization by permafrost. Inert carbon would then 
slowly be depleted in AMC, and preserve its isotopic signatures of §'°C until thaw. 
Post-thaw microbial processing would also affect the §'°C of soil organic matter. 
We categorize all carbon beneath the active layer as inert, and set the active layer 
to 30 cm depth across all permafrost soils, following ref. 10 and consistent with 
present-day active-layer depths in tundra on North-Central Siberia®°. For discon- 


tinuous permafrost, we calculate 50% of the area to be inert beneath 30 cm depth, 
while the remaining area is categorized as entirely active rather than inert. To deal 
with the potential uncertainty in estimates of the permafrost-inert fraction from 
the discontinuous permafrost extent and active-layer depths, the reported error 
ranges of the inert fraction include sensitivity analyses (see below). We assume 
that all deep carbon stocks, as for those within loess, Yedoma and deltas, were 
inert during the LGM. Carbon preserved beneath cold-based ice sheets is also 
inert in this scheme. 

For the highly uncertain estimate of carbon on the sea shelves, we consider the 

0-3 m stock to have been disturbed during the deglaciation, removing this stock 
from the inert carbon storage. For the Yedoma on the Siberian shelf, we assume 
that a portion equivalent to the loss of inert carbon per area from Yedoma on 
land has become active beneath the sea floor since the LGM. This loss might be 
underestimated, as wave erosion may have disturbed the Yedoma ice complexes 
when the sea advanced onto the shelves. 
Scenarios and error estimates. Owing to limitations in NCSCDv2, we are unable 
to use a standard deviation of our carbon-transfer functions for tundra (-steppe) 
and forest (-steppe) biomes (see Supplementary Information for details). Instead, 
we calculate and report ranges of potential minimum-to-maximum LGM carbon 
stocks for the 0-3 m soil. This scheme also deals with area uncertainty within 
these biome reconstructions. In the first minimum scenario, the tundra (-steppe) 
and forest (-steppe) categories, both lowland and alpine, were represented by 
our lowest carbon-transfer function that describes the average carbon content 
of steppe (—desert). For the steppe (desert) areas, both lowland and alpine, we 
calculated a minimum carbon estimate on the basis of the error margins in ref. 7). 
For this minimum carbon estimate, we applied a peatland extent of 1% across 
the LGM permafrost landscape. In the maximum scenario, we applied our high- 
est carbon-transfer function, continuous tundra (-steppe), for those regions that 
were categorized as lowland or alpine tundra (-steppe) or forest (-steppe). We 
used the carbon-transfer function for continuous forest (—steppe) to the steppe 
(-desert) biome so as to not underestimate uncertainty. We also applied a peatland 
coverage similar to that of today (11%)”° across the landscape, but with peatland 
depth limited to 1 m. Steep slopes were not included in these calculations. These 
scenarios should fully encompass all uncertainties discussed in Supplementary 
Information, and are indeed a minimum and a maximum range rather than a range 
that describes likelihood. We maintain that our best estimate is the most realistic. 
The error margins for subglacial carbon were calculated by using a +50% areal 
coverage of cold-based ice. 

Uncertainties in the calculations of the additional LGM permafrost carbon stock 
in loess deposits are related to area, depth, dry bulk density and per cent carbon 
estimates. Only for depth have we a nearly complete and consistent dataset 
(see Supplementary Information). We used standard deviations in reported mean 
depth for all sectors and the two time periods considered (Supplementary Table 3), 
to obtain a range of 56-725 (36673;,) Pg C for the LGM stocks and 9-92 (4835) 
Pg C for the present remaining stocks in loess deposits. 

We conducted an additional sensitivity analysis of the inert carbon by varying 
the depth of the active layer (30-100 cm) throughout the entire LGM permafrost 
region and the coverage of permafrost (10%-90% coverage) in our LGM discon- 
tinuous permafrost zone. This analysis also meant that we estimated additional 
carbon in loess for the discontinuous zone (51 Pg C) as a maximum scenario 
(Supplementary Table 4). 

All errors or ranges for individual categories (Table 1 and Supplementary 
Table 4) have been combined by additive error propagation. 

Software. We used ArcMap 10.1 in all geographical computations and MS Excel 
for the final numerical calculations. 

Data availability. The biome reconstruction that supports the findings of this 
study is available at https://bolin.su.se/data/Lindgren-2018, both as a shapefile 
and in gridded format. Additional sources of used, but unaltered, datasets are 
referenced within the paper. Compiled datasets are available upon request from 
the corresponding author. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | LGM peat region. The reconstructed peat region is 
based on already-reconstructed areas**"!, Sphagnum spore evidence, and 
the occurrence of peat*”* or peaty layers**’. The colouring and size of 
these points show the percentage of the total pollen sum that was spores 
(not algae) and our interpretation of the reliability of the dating. Indicative 
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ages are better constrained than speculative ages (see Supplementary 
Information). Evidence of dated peat or peaty deposits is shown in dark 
brown. Data for ice sheets and glaciers are modified from ref. ®”, and the 
permafrost region!! is included for reference. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Loess and Yedoma deposits during the LGM. area of Yedoma extent on the shelf is also included. We assume that 
The deposits were compiled from several data sources®**!, and separated this area had the same degree of dissection as the Yedoma on land 
into sections (shown with Roman numerals) as described in Methods (see Supplementary Information). Data for ice sheets and glaciers 
and Supplementary Information. The loess extent outside of the LGM are modified from ref. **, and the permafrost region! is included for 
continuous permafrost region is included for reference®’. A tentative reference. PF, permafrost. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | LGM mega biomes and LGM mammal megafauna (see Supplementary Information). Note that none of the data 
assemblages. Assemblages of mammoths, horses, bison, reindeer, wholly points within the Fennoscandian Ice Sheet are younger than 19 kyr Bp. 
rhinoceroses and muskoxen!”*! dated to between 18 kyr Bp and Data for ice sheets and glaciers are modified from ref. *”. 


26 kyr BP indicate an environment that was productive enough to support 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | The LGM mega biomes, and point data from environments and steep areas!®. Biomized pollen data and macrofossil 
pollen and macrofossil findings. The map shows the major biomes findings”**-*° were compared with the reconstruction to assess its 
within the LGM permafrost region, constructed from three separate accuracy (see Supplementary Information). Data for ice sheets and glaciers 
empirical maps!*-!”, as well as our additional separation of alpine are modified from ref. *. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Regression between continentality and organic determined from the map® of the Gorczynski continentality index® 

soil coverage. The organic soil (peat) coverage was calculated from data (see Methods). The trend indicates that peat coverage in flat terrain is 
within the NCSCDv2 database for flat terrain only (see Supplementary lower in regions with high continentality (R’ = 0.4) than in regions of low 
Information). The data were aggregated into classes of continentality, continentality. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | A schematic presentation of data handling for before applying the biomes as a second filter. Modern-day biomes were 
soil of depth 0-1 m. To estimate LGM soil carbon, we used databases to overlain with modern-day carbon stocks in permafrost terrain, providing 
calculate carbon-transfer functions for different biomes. The colouring biome-specific information that was translated into transfer functions 
describes the continuous and discontinuous sections that were separated (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Warm-based and cold-based sections of ice we assume no preserved carbon storage. Data for ice sheets and glaciers 
sheets and glaciers”*”, both on land and on shelves. Cold-based areas are modified from ref. ©, and the permafrost region’ is included for 
are assumed to retain the carbon storage formed before the glaciation. reference. 

Warm-based ice sheets and glaciers, on the other hand, are erosive, and 


IY) Discontinuous permafrost 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Biome categories included under each ‘mega’ biome for lowland and alpine areas 


Lowland 
Tundra (-steppe) Forest (-steppe) Steppe (-desert) 
Tundra Coniferous/broad-leaved and montane forest Mammoth tundra steppe (boreal) 
Complex of tundra steppe forest, local halophytic Open pine forest of low-mountainous regions Grass steppe and scattered flatland semi desert 
Mammoth tundra steppe (arctic) Appalachian forest Periglacial steppe dominated by European elements 
Subarctic desert, montane tundra, subalpine Boreal forest Periglacial steppe dominated by Mongolian 
meadows' elements 


Floridan forest subtropical 

Mixed-grass flatland steppe 
Forest tundra 

; ; Mongolian desert steppe 

Dark coniferous and birch montane forest 

: Montane steppe and semi desert 
Forest refugia 


ee . Central North American steppe 
Forest steppe with birch and pine 


, Mixed mammoth tundra-steppe (boreal) w. steppe 
Japan-Chinese forest steppe 


: : Steppe 
Light coniferous montane forest 


; Pontian-Kazakhstan steppe 
Mixed mammoth tundra-steppe (boreal) w. forest 
steppe 
Open birch and spruce forest 
Open forest — larch and birch with tundra elements 


Periglacial forest steppe, larch pine birch tundra 
Subalpine forest* 


Mixed mammoth tundra steppe (boreal) w. forest 


Forest steppe with European broadleaf trees 


Alpine 


Tundra (-steppe) Forest (-steppe) Steppe (-desert) 


Subarctic desert, montane tundra, subalpine Subalpine forest Mountain desert 


meadows ; 
Montane steppe and semi desert 


Alpine tundra 


*Classified as lowland on shelf areas. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Areas, carbon-transfer functions and carbon stocks (in Pg C) at the LGM 


30 cm 0-im 1-2m 2-3m PgC 
Environment Permafrost Area km? 
kg Cm? kg Cm? kg Cm? kg Cm? 
Lowland* 

continuous 6,424,000 4.2 7.5 3.1 2.8 86 
Steppe (-desert) 

discontinuous 1,813,000 4.2 7.5 3.1 2.8 24 

continuous 5,085,000 9.4 20.2 10.1 12.1 217 
Forest (-steppe) 

discontinuous 1,413,000 8.4 14.8 7.4 8.9 45 

continuous 10,353,000 11.2 26.7 12.8 10.8 627 
Tundra (-steppe) 

discontinuous 635,000 9.2 13.1 6.3 5.3 16 

continuous 416,000 16.9 63.1 - : 26 
Peat 

discontinuous 76,000 17.5 62.2 - : 5 

Alpine 

steep >4 deg N/A 4,084,000 - 3.0 - - 12 

continuous 1,288,000 4.2 7.5 3.1 2.8 17 
Steppe (-desert) 

discontinuous 198,000 4.2 7.5 3.1 2.8 3 

continuous 12,000 10.1 13.5 6.7 8.1 0.3 
Forest (-steppe) 

discontinuous 187,000 5.5 11.7 5.8 7.0 5 

continuous 2,147,000 5.2 11.4 6.5 4.6 47 
Tundra (-steppe) 

discontinuous 201,000 6.6 13.6 6.5 5.5 5 

continuous 74,000 19.4 67.2 : : 5 
Peat 

discontinuous 8,000 14.7 69.4 - : 1 

Glacial burial 
Cold based 4,320,000 - 17.8 6.9 2.8 119 
Cold based peat 44,000 - 63.1 - : 3 
Cold based steep 304,000 - 3.0 : . 1 
Greenland 1,713,000 17.8 6.9 2.8 47 
Greenland peat 17,000 16.9 63.1 - : 1 
Deep deposits 
Yedoma 1,200,000 301 
Loess 2,700,000 366 
Yedoma on shelf 1,600,000 349 
Delta 76,000 91 
Lakes 

Large Lakes 70,000 2 


*Shelf areas and resulting carbon stocks are included under the lowland category. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Estimates of areas and carbon stocks (in Pg C) beneath ice sheets and glaciers 


Environment Area 0-1mC m2 1-2mCm? 2-3mC m? PgC 
Land 

Cold based 3,773,000 17.8 6.9 2.8 104 

Cold based peat 38,000 63.1 2.4 

Alpine steep 304,000 3.0 0.9 

Warm based 

(not Greenland) 9,789,000 17.8 6.9 2.8 270 

Warm based peat 99,000 63.1 6.2 

Alpine steep 2,675,000 3.0 8.0 
Shelf 

Cold based 547,000 17.8 6.9 2.8 15 

Cold based peat 6,000 63.1 0.3 

Alpine steep 0 3.0 0.0 

Warm based 

(not Greenland) 2,821,000 17.8 6.9 2.8 77.8 

Warm based peat 28,000 63.1 1.8 

Alpine steep 0 3.0 
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Xenon isotopic constraints on the history of volatile 


recycling into the mantle 


Rita Parai!* & Sujoy Mukhopadhyay? 


The long-term exchange of volatile species (such as water, carbon, 
nitrogen and the noble gases) between deep Earth and surface 
reservoirs controls the habitability of the Earth’s surface. The 
present-day volatile budget of the mantle reflects the integrated 
history of outgassing and retention of primordial volatiles 
delivered to the planet during accretion, volatile species generated 
by radiogenic ingrowth and volatiles transported into the mantle 
from surface reservoirs over time. Variations in the distribution 
of volatiles between deep Earth and surface reservoirs affect 
the viscosity, cooling rate and convective stress state of the solid 
Earth. Accordingly, constraints on the flux of surface volatiles 
transported into the deep Earth improve our understanding of 
mantle convection and plate tectonics. However, the history of 
surface volatile regassing into the mantle is not known. Here we use 
mantle xenon isotope systematics to constrain the age of initiation of 
volatile regassing into the deep Earth. Given evidence of prolonged 
evolution of the xenon isotopic composition of the atmosphere’, we 
find that substantial recycling of atmospheric xenon into the deep 
Earth could not have occurred before 2.5 billion years ago. Xenon 
concentrations in downwellings remained low relative to ambient 
convecting mantle concentrations throughout the Archaean era, 
and the mantle shifted from a net degassing to a net regassing 
regime after 2.5 billion years ago. Because xenon is carried into the 
Earth’s interior in hydrous mineral phases*-*, our results indicate 
that downwellings were drier in the Archaean era relative to the 
present. Progressive drying of the Archean mantle would allow 
slower convection and decreased heat transport out of the mantle, 
suggesting non-monotonic thermal evolution of the Earth's interior. 

Volatiles are degassed from the interior to Earth’s surface reservoirs 
during partial melting of upwelling mantle. Conversely, downwelling 
mantle transports material from Earth’s surface to the deep interior. 
Some volatiles are removed from downwellings and expelled back to the 
surface via magmatism, but some may be retained within downwellings 
and ultimately mixed into the convecting mantle (that is, the mantle 
source of mid-ocean ridge basalts). Here we use the term ‘regassing’ to 
indicate the transport of surface volatiles into the mantle beyond depths 
of magma generation and subsequent mixing into the convecting man- 
tle. In early Earth history, downwelling return flow may have differed in 
nature from modern subduction®, where surface volatiles are regassed. 
into the mantle in association with hydrothermally altered subducting 
slabs”"!°. The nature of early downwellings and the timing of the onset 
of substantial volatile regassing are not known. 

Xe isotopes provide a powerful tool with which to probe the his- 
tory of volatile cycling on the Earth. The nine isotopes of Xe provide 
insight into the integrated history of mantle volatile delivery, degassing 
and regassing: 4X 6, 6X e, 8Xe and Xe are primordial, radiogenic 
12°Xe is produced by decay of short-lived 1297 and !3!Xe, 1°?Xe, 134Xe 
and Xe are produced in characteristic proportions and on different 
timescales by the spontaneous fission of short-lived 74*Pu (half-life 
of ty/2 = 80.0 Myr) and long-lived 238Y (ty. = 4.468 Gyr). Degassing 
fractionates lithophile parent isotopes from atmophile Xe daughter 


isotopes, so that mantle Xe isotopic compositions are sensitive to degas- 
sing on a variety of timescales. Critically, mantle Xe is also sensitive to 
volatile regassing: atmospheric Xe, which is isotopically distinct from 
mantle Xe, has been regassed to the deep Earth in sufficient quantities 
to affect mantle Xe isotopic compositions!!"!*. 

The isotopic composition of atmospheric Xe available for regassing 
has varied over time. Compared to primordial noble gas compositions, 
the Earth’s modern atmosphere is depleted in Xe relative to other noble 
gases, and atmospheric Xe is isotopically mass-fractionated!”~!°. These 
observations are attributed to mass-fractionating loss of Xe from the 
atmosphere. Xe measured in fluid inclusions in Archaean rocks of 
different age indicate that this process was protracted and that the 
modern atmospheric composition was attained about 2.0 Gyr ago!” 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). If atmospheric volatiles were regassed into the 
deep Earth throughout Earth history, then the mantle has received a 
mixture of modern and ancient atmospheric Xe isotopic compositions 
over time. 

Assuming that all regassed atmospheric Xe is modern, the present- 
day mantle Xe budget is found to be dominated by regassed atmos- 
pheric Xe!?-14-16(80%-90%, consistent with estimates of the 
proportion of regassed atmospheric Xe from the stable, non-radiogenic 
isotopes of Xe in continental well gases"). If all regassed Xe instead 
had the isotopic composition estimated for the atmosphere 3.3 Gyr 
ago”, then the present-day upper-mantle Xe composition could not be 
explained (Extended Data Fig. 2). This test of end-member scenarios 
suggests that the budget of regassed atmospheric Xe retained within 
the mantle today is likely to be predominantly modern (<2.0 Gyr ago”) 
in its isotopic composition, consistent with two possible scenarios: (a) 
early Xe regassing was suppressed, perhaps as high mantle poten- 
tial temperatures promoted shallow release of atmospheric volatiles 
from downwelling material in the past, or (b) substantial quantities of 
ancient (>2.0 Gyr ago) atmospheric Xe were regassed beyond depths of 
magma generation into the deep Earth, but strong subsequent mantle 
degassing, in association with high mantle processing rates, depleted 
the mantle of ancient regassed volatiles. High mantle processing rates 
would promote both strong degassing and concurrent regassing if Xe 
were retained in downwellings early in Earth history. Intensive degas- 
sing and regassing would diminish the mantle radiogenic (!*°Xe) and 
fissiogenic (131:132,134,136X @) excesses relative to the atmosphere and 
would affect the proportion of 7“*Pu-derived to °U-derived fissiogenic 
xenon. To distinguish between scenarios (a) and (b), it is thus neces- 
sary to explicitly model continuous degassing, regassing and fissiogenic 
production in the mantle over time. 

We use a forward model of mantle Xe transport and ingrowth to 
explore limits on the history of Xe regassing into the mantle. We apply 
three model forcings (Fig. 1). (1) We prescribe a mass-fractionating 
atmospheric Xe isotopic composition over time on the basis of data from 
Archaean rocks? (Extended Data Fig. 1). (2) The mantle processing- 
rate history is explored as a free parameter. (3) The concentration of 
Xe retained in downwellings beyond depths of magma generation 
over time ('*°Xeq time series, referred to here as ‘regassing history’) is 
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Fig. 1 | Conceptual model of mantle degassing, regassing and 
fissiogenic production. At a given time step, a parcel of upwelling mantle 
undergoes partial melting and is completely degassed of its Xe contents 
(red, pink and purple arrows). An equal mass of downwelling material 
carries atmospheric Xe to be regassed into the mantle (blue arrows). 
Convective mixing is indicated by the white arrows. The mantle processing 
rate decreases over time (as illustrated by the smaller processed-mantle 
boxes). Many different potential regassing histories (‘°°Xeq) are tested over 
time (indicated by the multiple blue arrows). Atmospheric Xe undergoes 
mass-dependent fractionation over time until 2 Gyr ago (as illustrated 

by the different shades of blue in the atmosphere box). The net change 

in !°°Xe in the mass of mantle that is processed at a given time step is the 


explored as a free parameter set. (A summary of the notation used in 
the paper is given in Extended Data Table 1.) The initial mantle °°Xe 
concentration is taken to be consistent with a late-veneer contribution 
of Xe from carbonaceous chondrites of 0.1%-1% of the Earth’s mass”!, 
although we note that the primordial Xe budget may have been par- 
tially acquired during the main stage of accretion. The initial mantle Xe 
isotopic composition is taken to be that of average carbonaceous chon- 
drite!”'82, The Xe isotopic composition of the atmosphere is modelled 
by a Rayleigh fractionation trajectory towards the modern composition 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). We search for Xe regassing histories that yield 
mantle compositions consistent with Xe isotopic and concentration 
constraints from the literature (Methods, Extended Data Table 2). 

The mantle processing-rate history describes the changing mass flux 
(in grams per unit time) of upwelling mantle that undergoes partial 
melting at the surface over time. We assume that partial melting results 
in complete degassing of the processed mantle mass. The degassing 
Xe flux at any given time is thus determined by the instantaneous pro- 
cessing rate and Xe concentration in the mantle. An equal mass flux of 
downwelling mantle carries regassed surface Xe into the deep mantle 
(Fig. 1). The regassing Xe flux at any given time thus reflects the instan- 
taneous processing rate and Xe concentration in downwellings, 130X eg. 
We use an exponentially decreasing mantle processing rate pinned at 
the present-day mid-ocean ridge processing rate. Different process- 
ing-rate histories are explored through variation in the exponential 
time constant (7; see Methods). The mantle processing-rate history 
may be expressed in terms of the number of mantle reservoir masses 
processed over Earth history (Nes). We use values of 7) that yield whole 
number values of Nres and explore the effect of varying the size of the 
convecting mantle relative to the whole mantle (M,-; = 50%-90%). 

To track fissiogenic Xe ingrowth concurrently with degassing and 
regassing, U and Pu concentrations must be tracked in the mantle over 
time. The initial mantle U concentration is taken to be 21 parts per 
billion (p.p.b.; bulk silicate Earth), and the initial ?“*Pu concentration 
is computed assuming an initial ““Pu/?*°U ratio based on chondrites 
(Methods). U and Puare partially sequestered into the continental crust 
over time. Both species are highly incompatible; however, the extrac- 
tion of U and Pu from the mantle during partial melting may be offset 
by recycling of U- and Pu-rich materials in downwellings at a given 
time step. To model net extraction, U and Pu loss from the mantle 
at each time step directly tracks continental crustal growth over time 
(Extended Data Fig. 3, Methods). 

The amount of atmospheric Xe recycled beyond depths of magma 
generation into the Earth’s interior varied over time, as downwelling 
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difference between the instantaneous mantle '°°Xe concentration and the 
instantaneous '*°Xeg. Assuming instantaneous mixing, the net change 

is distributed from the processed mantle parcel to the full convecting 
mantle reservoir. Concentrations of all other Xe isotopes in the mantle 
are computed using the instantaneous mantle isotopic composition for 
degassing, the instantaneous atmospheric Xe isotopic composition for 
regassing, and the instantaneous mantle **8U and *“4Pu concentrations 

to determine fissiogenic ingrowth of '3413?!34136Xe (Methods). The 
convecting mantle '?°Xe concentration and Xe isotopic composition 
accordingly evolve over time in response to mantle degassing, regassing of 
atmospheric Xe with a changing isotopic composition and Xe production 
by spontaneous fission. 


lithologies and mantle pressure-temperature conditions evolved on 
a cooling Earth. We use our model to test many different regassing 
histories (13°Xe,; Fig. 2). A Monte Carlo numerical approach is used to 
achieve efficient coverage of a wide regassing history parameter space: 
for each model realization, a different potential regassing history is 
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< Maximum '°Xe, 
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130Xe in downwellings, 'S°Xe, 
(x108 atoms per gram) 
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Fig. 2 | Example sigmoidal regassing histories. Three numerical 
parameters describe the sigmoid (Methods): '*°Xek is the downwelling 
130Xe-carrying capacity, a is the growth rate and (3 is the sigmoid 
inflection time. A Monte Carlo numerical method is used to explore the 
parameter space efficiently and test a wide variety of sigmoidal *°Xeq time 
series. Light-grey lines represent a collection of sigmoids with constant a 
and 10 different '°°XeX and (3 values. Thick solid black lines illustrate the 
result of varying the growth rate, a, for a single ('*°Xek), @ pair. Sampling a 
limited time interval yields only a portion of the sigmoid shape, such that 
the initial '°°Xeq values may be greater than 0, and the present-day '°°Xeq 
values are lower than or equal to the carrying capacity, '*°Xe. The growth 
rate is allowed to vary between '°~!° Gyr! and 10-8 Gyr’, with small a 
corresponding to slow growth. The inflection time is allowed to vary 
between 0.08 Gyr and 10 Gyr after the formation of the Solar System, and 
the carrying capacity ranges from 0 to an upper bound of 5 x 108 atoms 
130Xe per gram (Methods). Extended Data Fig. 3 shows examples of 
exponential '°°Xe, time series for comparison. A sigmoidal functional 
form enables testing of a wide variety of regassing histories, including 
near-linear, near-exponential and step functions. 
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determined by randomly drawing values for the parameters that 
define °°Xe, as a function of time (Methods, Extended Data Table 1). 
A diverse assortment of regassing histories are tested using a sigmoidal 
130Xeq functional form (Fig, 2; see Extended Data Fig. 3 for exponential 
130Xeq examples). 

Over a given time step, the net change in mantle '°°Xe concentration 
represents the balance between '*°Xe lost by degassing of the mantle 
mass processed by partial melting and '*°Xe gained by regassing via a 
corresponding downwelling mass with concentration !°°Xeq (Fig. 1). 
Regassing of 1?8131,132.134,13¢X¥¢ is computed on the basis of !?°Xeg and 
the instantaneous atmospheric !7819!:192:13413°X¢/13°Xe composition. 
Fissiogenic production is calculated using the instantaneous concen- 
trations of 7°°U and *““Pu in the convecting mantle (Methods). The 
model thus tracks how the *°Xe concentration and Xe isotopic compo- 
sition in the mantle (17°Xe/°Xe, !°Xe/!3*Ke, °°XKe/!9Xe, 13!Xe/1?Xe, 
4X e/'3?Xe and '3°Xe/!**Xe) respond to degassing, regassing and fis- 
siogenic production. Xe isotopic evolution paths corresponding to 
four potential regassing histories illustrate how the mantle Xe isotopic 
composition changes over time in response to model forcings (Fig. 3). 
A model realization is successful if two criteria are met: (1) the pres- 
ent-day concentration of '*°Xe in the mantle falls within the estimated 
range of 4.3 x 10° to 9.2 x 10° atoms of !?°Xe per gram (Methods) and 
(2) the present-day mantle Xe isotopic composition falls within the 
estimated convecting mantle composition field!!!*1%3 (Big. 3c, d, 
Extended Data Table 2). 

Successful model realizations indicate that the concentration of 
regassed Xe retained in downwellings must have remained low (much 
lower than the mantle Xe concentration) until after about 2.5 Gyr ago 
(Fig. 4). Solutions correspond to a limited set of regassing histories, 
bounded by curves similar to C and D in Fig. 3: a near-zero '*°Xeq 
that increases rapidly to a modest final '°°Xeq in the last several hun- 
dred million years, and near-zero 130Xe4 that increases to a sustained 
low magnitude over the past ~2 Gyr (Fig. 4a). On the basis of this 
analysis, the mantle shifted from net degassing to net regassing after 
about 2.5 Gyr ago (Fig. 4b, c). Accordingly, '°°Xeq concentrations were 
low relative to the convecting mantle '°°Xe concentration until the 
Proterozoic at the earliest. Sustained low-magnitude 130Xe4 (curve D in 
Fig. 3, light-blue curves in Fig. 4) yields an earlier shift to net regassing, 
whereas regassing histories with a late increase in '*°Xeq yield a late shift 
to regassing and rapid recent change in mantle Xe isotopic composi- 
tion (curve C in Fig. 3, dark-blue lines in Fig. 4, Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Constraints on Xe isotopic compositions in mantle-derived rocks over 
time would distinguish between viable regassing histories. We note that 
the results are robust among solutions derived using different initial 
mantle '?°Xe concentrations, mantle processing parameters and '°°Xeq 
functional forms (Extended Data Figs. 5-7). In all successful model 
realizations, we find that the dominance of the modern atmospheric 
Xe isotopic signature in present-day mantle sources requires limited 
early regassing of ancient atmospheric Xe into the mantle (scenario 
(a) above). 

Previous studies have shown that hydrous minerals in subducting 
lithologies carry Xe>*?> and that the abundance pattern of heavy noble 
gases in the mantle reflects incorporation of noble gases associated 
with hydrous minerals into the mantle*”°’”. Because hydrous minerals 
carry Xe, H,O cannot be regassed into the mantle without also regas- 
sing some Xe into the mantle. Limited early regassing of Xe therefore 
provides a constraint on early regassing of H2O. The ratio of chemically 
bound H,0O to Xe varies among serpentinites, altered oceanic crust 
and sediments. If we take the distribution of '*°Xeq values at 3 Gyr ago 
from successful model realizations and estimate the H,O/!*°Xe ratio of 
serpentinite (a high H2O/Xe lithology) as 1.2 x 1013 (13 wt% HO and 
3.7 x 10° atoms !°°Xe per gram*), then the median H,O concentration 
in downwellings at 3 Gyr ago is ~0.61 p.p.m. HO and 95% of solutions 
have between ~0 and 62 p.p.m. H,0. This range suggests very dry 
conditions compared to the estimated ~400-1,000 p.p.m. H20 con- 
centration in present-day slabs subducting beyond depths of magma 
generation®!°”®, If some Xe were regassed via materials with relatively 
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histories (A,B,C and D) are tested assuming an initial mantle '°°Xe 
concentration of 3.2 x 10° atoms per gram, a convecting mantle reservoir 
that is 90% of the mass of the whole mantle and 8 mantle-reservoir masses 
processed over Earth history. c, d, The corresponding mantle isotopic 
evolution curves (rainbow-coloured according to time) show how the 
mantle '78130.152,136X¢ composition responds to degassing, regassing and 
fissiogenic production over time. The initial mantle composition is average 
carbonaceous chondrite (AVCC, brown diamond). The present-day mantle 
field is represented by a dark-grey box (Extended Data Table 2). Successful 
regassing histories yield a present-day mantle Xe isotopic composition and 
130Xe concentration within the field constrained by mantle Xe data. The 
atmosphere starts with a composition that is mass-fractionated by 39%o 
per atomic mass unit relative to the modern atmosphere (similar to 
U-Xe!7"°, which is an estimate of the primordial atmospheric 
composition; orange square) and follows a Rayleigh mass-fractionation 
trend (dashed grey curve) to reach the modern atmospheric composition 
(light-blue circle) at 2.5 Gyr ago (Extended Data Fig. 1). Degassing 

drives mantle Xe isotope ratios towards Pu-fission and U-fission Xe 
compositions defined in Extended Data Table 2. Regassing drives mantle 
Xe isotope ratios towards the instantaneous atmospheric Xe composition. 
Strong regassing (curves A, B) puts too much atmospheric Xe in the 
mantle, so that the Xe isotopic composition of the mantle largely reflects 
the evolving atmospheric composition, despite fissiogenic production. 
The present-day mantle composition is achieved with regassing histories 
that have limited regassing until ~2.5 Gyr ago: either with negligible 
regassing through most of Earth history, increasing to modest regassing 

in the past few hundred million years (curve C), or with near-constant 
low-magnitude regassing over the past few billion years (curve D). Curves 
Cand D represent the extremes of the successful regassing histories 
illustrated in Fig. 4a. 


low H,0/Xe, such as sediments, then the amount of water in Archaean 
downwellings would have been even lower. We note that as pressure 
and temperature increases, diffusion and advection of fluids released by 
hydrous mineral breakdown may alter H,O/Xe ratios in downwellings. 
If advection via hydrous-breakdown fluids removes Xe, then H,O and 
Xe may remain coupled through subduction. Previous work indicates 
that dehydration of hydrous minerals may actually lower H2O/Xe 
ratios: dry olivine-enstatite residues formed by antigorite breakdown 
preserve Xe concentrations hundreds of times higher than that of the 
ambient upper mantle’. If Xe is primarily carried in fluid inclusions, 
diffusion may explain this observation: H* is expected to diffuse out 
of inclusions more readily than Xe, potentially leading to preferential 
loss of HO relative to Xe at high pressures and temperatures”?’. Low 
H,0/Xe ratios after the breakdown of hydrous minerals or dessication 
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of fluid inclusions would further limit the concentration of H,O that 
could have been regassed with Xe early in Earth history. Therefore, 
we suggest that on the basis of Xe isotopic constraints, downwellings 
before 2.5 Gyr ago were dry compared to modern-day subducting slabs. 

We note that there is evidence for the initiation of subduction before 
the Proterozoic: eclogitic inclusions appear in diamonds 3.0 Gyr old 
and younger”’, and Hadean zircon thermobarometry suggests that 
magma production in convergent margin-like environments occurred 
as early as 4.2 Gyr ago”. If plate tectonics and plate subduction were 
initiated before 2.5 Gyr ago, then early subducted material was either 
hydrated to a lesser extent at the surface than today, or volatiles were 
more efficiently expelled from Archaean slabs at shallow depths and 
returned to the surface. If high-temperature alteration of relatively 
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Fig. 4 | Xe regassing is limited early in Earth history. a—c, Time series 
showing regassing histories, !°°Xeq, for successful model realizations (a), 
the corresponding mantle '°°Xe concentrations over time (b) and the 

net flux between the convecting mantle and atmosphere over time (c). 
Successful model realizations indicate minimal !*°Xe in downwelling 
material until ~2.5 Gyr ago. Line colour in all panels reflects the present- 
day '*°Xe, concentrations from a: darker blue indicates higher present- 
day °°Xeq. Successful realizations with relatively high present-day *°Xeq 
concentrations are associated with regassing onset times in the past few 
hundred million years (dark blue), whereas regassing histories with earlier 
onset times (1-2 Gyr ago) have very low present-day '*°Xe, concentrations 
(light blue; see Extended Data Fig. 4). Successful model realizations 
indicate that the mantle shifted from a net degassing regime to a net 
regassing regime about 2.5 Gyr ago or later: '?°Xeq concentrations were low 
relative to the convecting mantle '*°Xe concentration until the Proterozoic 
at the earliest (b, c; Extended Data Fig. 8). The successful model regassing 
histories with the lowest and highest present-day '*°Xeq values (lightest 
and darkest blue curves, respectively) correspond to curves C and D 

in Fig. 3. Model results reflect an initial mantle '*°Xe concentration of 

3.2 x 10° atoms per gram, a convecting mantle reservoir that is 90% of the 
mass of the whole mantle, 8 mantle-reservoir masses processed over Earth 
history and the continental crust growth model 1 (see Methods). Other 
parameter combinations and Xe fluxes are illustrated in Extended Data 
Figs. 5-7 and emphasize that regassing must have been limited early in 
Earth history. 


thick Archaean crust in a Xe-rich early atmosphere promoted high 
initial !?°Xe concentrations in surface-altered materials, then the latter 
effect must have dominated in order to yield low '*°Xeq concentrations. 
Independent of these physical factors, our results indicate that the con- 
vecting mantle experienced net degassing during the Archaean and 
transitioned to a net regassing regime after 2.5 Gyr ago. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
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METHODS 


Linear least-squares fits of mantle source Xe using Archaean atmosphere. 
Mantle source 19%134132134:136X compositions are modelled as four-component 
mixtures of initial mantle Xe, recycled atmospheric Xe, Pu-fission Xe and U-fission 
Xe using the method outlined in ref. !°. We test two end-member scenarios: the 
regassed atmospheric Xe is either entirely modern or entirely ancient in its isotopic 
composition. We estimate the 90!3115:134136X¢ isotopic composition of Archaean 
atmosphere based on constraints from fluid inclusions in ancient rocks”. We take 
the present-day atmospheric Xe composition and apply Rayleigh mass-dependent 
fractionation of 20%o per atomic mass unit (AMU). The resulting composition is 
consistent with the atmospheric composition determined for Barberton samples 
after correction for fission production after closure of the fluid inclusions”. The 
20% amu! fractionated model Archaean atmospheric Xe composition used for 
comparing the goodness of fit for the convecting mantle source composition is 
given in Extended Data Fig. 2e. 

A sum of squared residuals of zero indicates that the mantle source composi- 
tion can be fitted perfectly by mixing the four end-member components. Sums 
of squared residuals greater than zero indicate the sigma-normalized error in the 
best fit to the mantle source composition. If modern atmospheric Xe is taken as 
the recycled atmospheric Xe component, sums of squared residuals are zero or 
near-zero. If 20% amu! mass-fractionated ancient atmosphere is the recycled 
component, then the sums of squared residuals are much higher than zero, indi- 
cating that mantle source compositions cannot be explained by recycling of only 
ancient atmospheric Xe (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

Model initialization. The concentration and isotopic composition of Xe in the 
mantle is tracked over time in a numerical forward model of mantle degassing, 
regassing and fissiogenic production. The initial concentration of '*°Xe represents 
the primordial Xe component delivered and retained throughout accretion. Initial 
mantle '*°Xe concentrations corresponding to Xe contributions from carbonaceous 
chondrites in a late veneer of 0.1%, 0.5% and 1% of the Earth’s mass are tested. 
Figures 3, 4 correspond to model runs with a late veneer equivalent to 1% of the 
Earth’s mass with a carbonaceous chondrite °°Xe concentration (based on the 
average of Murchison and Orgueil”"). The initial mantle Xe isotopic composition 
is taken to be that of average carbonaceous chondrite’®””. Results for a late veneer 
corresponding to 0.1% and 0.5% of the Earth's mass are illustrated in Extended Data 
Figs. 6, 7. The initial atmospheric Xe isotopic composition is mass-fractionated 
with respect to modern atmosphere by 39%o amu”. 

Xe concentrations in downwellings over time. We use a Monte Carlo method to 
explore two functional forms for the concentration of '*°Xe in downwelling mate- 
rial over time. The first is a sigmoidal function based on the generalized logistic 
function: 


°Xeq(t) = ——4 (1) 


where 130X ek is the carrying-capacity '*°Xe concentration in downwellings, « is 
the growth rate and (7 is the sigmoid inflection point. Figure 2 illustrates an exam- 
ple array of sigmoidal 1°°Xe, functions tested with the model. Each sigmoid is 
sampled over a limited time interval and thus yields only a portion of the sigmoid 
shape. Therefore, the initial !°°Xeg values may be greater than 0 and the present-day 
130Xe, values are lower than or equal to the carrying capacity, 130K ek 

The second functional form is an exponential form: 


30X6(0) —130 Xelinal er (t— T) (2) 


where T is the age of the Earth (4.568 Gyr) and the two free parameters are 
TaD tinal and a time constant, T. Time constant values between 107! Gyr~! and 
5 x 10-* Gyr! are explored. Extended Data Fig. 3 illustrates a coarse array of 
exponential °°Xey functions tested with the model. For both functional forms, we 
use a Monte Carlo numerical method to achieve good coverage of the free para- 
meter space. 

The present-day !°Xeq concentrations tested range from zero to 5 x 10° atoms 
per gram. We reiterate that regassing refers to the influx of volatiles that are trans- 
ported beyond depths of magma generation and mixed into the convecting mantle. 
We place a broad upper limit on the present-day amount of '*°Xe in downwelling 
material to constrain the collection of °°Xeg time series tested with our model. 
Using 130Xe concentration data from serpentinite, altered oceanic crust and sedi- 
ments??4?527.31-35, we compute an upper limit on present-day regassing of Xe from 
constraints on regassing of water beyond depths of magma generation. We assume 
that serpentinite has 13 wt% HO, altered oceanic crust has 1.2 wt% H,O* and 
average subducting sediment has 7.3 wt% H,O*”. On the basis of mantle outgassing 
estimates and sea level constraints, ref. '? determined an upper-limit HO flux of 
7.0 x 10! g yr! beyond depths of magma generation, corresponding to a sea 
level decrease of 360 m over the Phanerozoic. If this full upper limit is carried in 


sediments with 7.3 wt% HO, then this flux corresponds to 9.6 x 10° g yr! of sedi- 
ment. Using the maximum sedimentary !*°Xe concentration of 3.2 x 10!° atoms per 
gram, we compute an upper-limit present-day '*°Xe flux beyond depths of magma 
generation of 3.0 x 107° atoms !°°Xe per year. This flux is then distributed over the 
present-day mass of downwelling per year (6.1 x 10'” g yr) to yielda maximum 
present-day bulk downwelling !°°Xe concentration of 5.0 x 10° atoms per gram. 
Because the maximum present-day °°Xe, in successful model realizations is much 
lower (<4 x 10” atoms per gram for sigmoidal '*°Xeq and <2 x 10° atoms per gram 
for exponential °Xe,), we note that this estimated upper limit only helps to define 
our }°Xeg parameter search windows. 

Time evolution. Degassing occurs during partial melting of upwelling convecting 
mantle, and regassing occurs via the corresponding downwellings (presently at 
mid-ocean ridges and subduction zones, respectively). We test an exponentially 
decreasing mantle processing rate. The mantle processing rate is tied to the pres- 
ent-day ridge processing rate, Q, (6.1 x 10’” g yr~!, assuming 10% partial melting 
to produce 21 km? yr“! of crust at mid-ocean ridges, with a crustal density of 
2,900 kg m~3)*8 


Q(t) = Q,e"7-? (3) 


where T= 4.568 Gyr. To test different mantle processing histories with our model, 
we test discrete values of 7) corresponding to whole numbers of mantle reservoir 
masses processed over Earth history (for example, 7 =8.1 x 10~!° corresponds to 
Nyes = 8 with Mres = 90%). We test values from = 1.6 x 107!° to 7=9.9 x 10719 
(2-15 mantle reservoir masses ranging from 50% to 90% of the whole mantle). A 
linearly decreasing mantle processing rate yields similar final results. Thus, our 
broad conclusions are not sensitive to the functional form of the mantle process- 
ing-rate history. 

For each time step, the mass of mantle (dM) processed between time thas and 
tnow is given by: 


Q 
dmM=|—2. (el (TH tast) _ gt (T= tnow) ) (4) 
” 


The normalized mass processed per time step is dM/Mres, where Mes is the mass 
of the convecting mantle. Results shown in the main-text figures are obtained by 
taking M,.; to be 90% of the mass of the mantle, or 3.6 x 10°” g. Sensitivity to the 
mass of the convecting mantle is shown in Extended Data Figs. 5-7. 

Over a given time step, the net change in mantle '?°Xe concentration corre- 
sponds to the balance between the !°°Xe lost by degassing of dM by partial melting 
and the '°Xe gained by regassing via a corresponding mass of downwelling mantle 
with Xe concentration 3°Xey, (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 8). The concentration of 
130Xe in the mantle thus evolves according to: 


dM | 1300 4 3 
ae = Ke lnt + Fa (Kelas Kelas) (5) 


res 


where the superscript m denotes the concentration in the convecting mantle and 
the superscript d denotes the concentration in the downwelling material (Figs. 1, 2). 
The mantle !8Xe concentration evolves similarly and is coupled to *°Xe via the 
instantaneous !”*Xe/!3°Xe ratios of the mantle and atmosphere (Extended Data 
Fig. 1): 


Xetast (6) 


128m 128m dM |} 130.4 
X€now = Xelast P | 


atm 
128 
| 128 


last 


Expressions for 19!157-134136Xe must additionally account for in situ produc- 
tion by spontaneous fission of *“*Pu and 7°4U in the mantle. Bulk upper-mantle 
abundances of incompatible lithophile elements changed over Earth history in 
association with the growth of the continental crust. To model the depletion of 
the convecting mantle over time (extraction via partial melting, offset by recycling 
via downwellings), net U and Pu loss from the mantle at each time step tracks 
continental crustal growth over time (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

We use three continental crust growth models (CCs) to test a range of growth 
rates similar to those proposed in the literature*”“*! (Extended Data Fig. 3). Two 
sigmoidal growth curves are adopted: one with relatively rapid growth (CC= 1) 
and one with more protracted crustal growth (CC=2). The third growth model 
(CC =3) builds the continental crust at a constant rate (linear growth), beginning 
300 Myr after the formation of the Solar System. We assume that the extraction of 
U and Pu is directly proportional to the extraction of continental crust from the 
convecting mantle reservoir over time. For each combination of M;e, and CC, we 
solve for the unique scaling factor X that yields a present-day U concentration” of 
1.3 p.p.m. in the continental crust reservoir (mass of 2.2 x 107° g)*°“”, given a total 
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bulk (depleted convecting mantle plus continental crust) U concentration equal 
to the bulk silicate Earth value of 21 p.p.b. U*?“4. We assume that Pu and U are not 
fractionated from one another by crustal extraction; thus, Pu extraction tracks U 
extraction using the atomic ratio of the two radioactive species at any given time. 
On the basis of the continental crust model, which gives the mass of the continental 
crust over time (normalized to 1 at the present; Extended Data Fig. 3), we derive 
the expression for the reduction in 7*8U concentration in the convecting mantle 
over a given time step: 


dcc = CCyow—CChast (7) 


dUcc = X x dCC (8) 


where X is the scaling factor for 238UJ extraction for a given M,., and CC. The 
expressions for the concentration of U and Pu in the convecting mantle then reflect 
decay and the decrease in the **U concentration over a given time step due to 
crustal extraction, dUcc (in atoms per gram): 


dt= tnow— Hast (9) 
a Oe = 238E se Nz38d = dU (10) 
2445 4p =Azagdt Py au 
Unow = Wast© 238 cc (11) 
last 


where Az44= 8.6643 x 10-° yr-tand Ax3g= 1.5514 x 10-1° yr~!. The model is 
very weakly sensitive to the continental crust growth model (Extended Data 
Fig. 7). 

The time evolution of a fissiogenic xenon isotope "Xe can thus be broken down 
into four equations, reflecting the primordial mantle (p.m.) budget, regassed man- 
tle (xm.) budget, Pu-fissiogenic budget and U-fissiogenic budget, respectively: 


YXeP-m — YXeP-m [- | (12) 


last 


— "Keys | (13) 


last 


*XePe =[ *Xene + 2D ac (Le 2H) YP" 1 au (14) 
Mres 
/ / = dM 
Xen ow = [ phn Pir PU (le a) Ye] p= - 
res 
Yr total Py p.m. Uy rm. Uy, Pu Uy U (16 
X€now = “X€now + “X€now + “X€now + "X€now ) 


where ¢) = {131, 132, 134, 136}. 

The fission yield of Xe from “Pu (Y;4) is taken to be 7 x 1075, and the 
fission yield of '°Xe from *U (Y;44) is taken to be 3.43 x 10~° (ref. #5). Yields for 
the other fission isotopes of Xe, calculated on the basis of fissiogenic Xe spectra, 
are given in Extended Data Table 2. The initial 7“*Pu/?8U ratio is taken to be 0.0068 
(ref. 4). 

The diverse half-lives of tracked radioactive species (!7°I, “Pu and °°U) neces- 
sitate a tailored time step scheme: the time step must be fine enough to accurately 
capture the radioactive decay of short-lived 7“*Pu early in Earth history, but after 
~1 Gyr, a very fine time step is not required for accuracy and imposes a high 
computational cost. We carried out convergence tests to determine the optimal 
time resolution scheme that accurately captures the decay of “Pu and 7*U to at 
least three significant figures. On the basis of this analysis, the time step is 0.1 Myr 
from the time when accretion is completed until 200 Myr after the formation of 
the Solar System, 1 Myr from 4.368 Gyr ago until 3.3 Gyr ago, and 5 Myr through 
the rest of Earth history to the present. 

Model success criterion 1: present-day convecting mantle °°Xe concentration. 
The present-day concentration of '°Xe in the convecting mantle is estimated using 
the *He mantle outgassing flux, the model present-day mantle processing rate and 
the °°Xe/*He ratio of the mid-ocean ridge basalt mantle source. Estimates of the 
mantle outgassing flux vary, and a range of 400-850 moles of *He per year covers 
recent estimates*”-“°. Our model present-day mantle processing rate is based on 
21 km? yr“ of oceanic crust production*’, assuming an average crustal density of 
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2.9 gcm ? and 10% partial melting to produce oceanic crust on average”’. The con- 
vecting mantle '°°Xe/*He ratio is estimated to be 1.1 x 10-7 based on a robust fit of 
12°Xe/"*9Xe versus *He/'*°Xe data from the popping rock 211D43 (ref. °') and taking 
the mantle source !”°Xe/!°Xe ratio!” to be 7.8. Using these values, we determine a 
convecting mantle '*°Xe concentration range of 4.3 x 10° to 9.2 x 10° atoms '*°Xe 
per gram. This estimate is about two times lower than another recent estimate”!. 
However, Marty”! uses a higher ridge *He outgassing flux of 1,000 + 250 moles 
per year” to constrain the absolute concentration of !°°Xe in the upper mantle. 
Halliday* also provides an estimate of mantle !°°Xe concentration, but this is an 
estimate of the bulk mantle based partially on data from plume-derived samples. 
Model realizations that produce present-day convecting mantle "Xe concentra- 
tions between 4.3 x 10° and 9.2 x 10° atoms per gram are considered successful. 
Model success criterion 2: present-day convecting mantle Xe isotopic compo- 
sition. The primordial mantle Xe isotopic composition is taken to be chondritic”. 
In successful model realizations, the mantle Xe isotopic composition evolves from 
average carbonaceous chondrite!” to the present-day mantle range via the addi- 
tion of Xe derived from Pu fission and U fission, regassing of atmospheric Xe that 
evolves as a function of time (Extended Data Fig. 1) and degassing. Constraints 
on the convecting mantle '**Xe/'?°Xe ratio are based on measurements in well 
gases and mantle-derived basalts. '**Xe/!*°Xe ratios up to ~0.478 are measured 
in well gases!!. Model realizations that produce present-day mantle !Xe/!°Xe 
ratios between 0.475 and 0.478 are considered successful. Constraints on the 
132Xe-normalized Xe isotope ratios are based on measurements of mantle-derived 
basalts!*!6 and well gases!!°, Extended Data Table 2 gives the present-day range of 
mantle Xe isotopic compositions used to determine successful model realizations. 
Code availability. A Matlab code for modelling mantle Xe isotopic evolution is 
available from the authors upon reasonable request. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Atmospheric Xe mass fractionation relative 

to the modern composition over time. Figure adapted from ref. 7. Xe 
measured in Archaean barites, fluid inclusions in quartz from Archaean 
cherts and deep crustal fluids of various age are shown with associated 
20 uncertainties!?0-415455, The blue line shows the model atmospheric 
Xe mass fractionation over time. We assume that the initial Xe isotopic 
composition of the atmosphere is Rayleigh-mass-fractionated by 
~39%o AMU ' relative to the modern atmosphere and that the degree 
of mass fractionation decreases linearly until 2 Gyr ago (Ga), when the 
atmosphere reaches its present composition. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Sum of squared residuals from least-squares 
fitting of mantle source compositions using either modern or ancient 
atmospheric Xe. Mantle source 13%131-32:13413°Xe compositions are 
modelled as four-component mixtures of initial mantle Xe, recycled 
atmospheric Xe, and Xe from the fission of Pu and U. A sum of squared 
residuals of zero indicates that the mantle source composition can be 
fitted perfectly by mixing the four end-member components. Sums of 
squared residuals greater than zero indicate the sigma-normalized error 
in the best fit compared to the mantle source composition. Using modern 
atmospheric Xe as the regassed atmospheric Xe component, sums of 
squared residuals are zero or near-zero. Using ancient atmosphere, sums 
of squared residuals are much higher than zero, indicating that mantle 


source compositions cannot be explained by regassing of only ancient 
atmospheric Xe. The ancient atmospheric Xe composition used here 
corresponds to 20% amu! Rayleigh fractionation applied to the modern 
atmospheric composition and agrees with fission-corrected ancient 
atmosphere derived from fluid inclusions in Archaean rocks?. 

a-e, Mantle source compositions for Equatorial Atlantic depleted 
mid-ocean ridge basalt (MORB)"* (a), Southwest Indian Ridge Eastern 
Orthogonal Supersegment MORB’* (b), Harding County well gas”* 

(c) and Bravo Dome well gas!! (d) are fitted using the Monte Carlo 
method (7 = 10,000) described in ref. 1°, with average carbonaceous 
chondrite as the initial mantle composition’, and either modern or 
20%o amu’ ‘fractionated atmosphere (e) as the recycled component. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Continental crust growth models and 
exponential !°°Xeq time series examples. a, **°U (and a small amount of 
°44Du) extraction from the mantle by partial melting is offset by recycling 
of sediments at subduction zones at each time step. We model net 
extraction of U and any extant Pu from the mantle as directly tracking 
continental crust growth over time (Methods). Three CCs are adopted: two 
sigmoidal curves that approximate literature continental crust growth 
curves (‘CC= I’ and ‘CC = 2’) and one linear growth curve (‘CC = 3’)??"41. 
b, Example of exponential '*°Xeq time series tested with our forward 
model of mantle Xe evolution. Two parameters describe the exponential 
function (Methods): 1° Xelinal the final !°°Xe concentration in 
downwellings, and 7, the exponential time constant. Grey lines represent a 
collection of exponentials with discrete variation in '°Xei"" andr. A 
subset with a constant '*°Xefi"*! and varying 7 is highlighted in red. The 
time constant 7 is varied from 10~'! Gyr~! to 5 x 10-8 Gyr, with small 7 
corresponding to slow growth. Examples for nine different '*°Xe{"" values 
are shown, with an upper bound of 5 x 10® atoms °Xe per gram 
(Methods). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Characterization of successful regassing 
histories. Diverse regassing history shapes are generated by sampling a 
limited time interval for a variety of growth rates and inflection times 

(Fig. 2). To provide a common point of comparison for the evolving 
conditions within downwellings, we sort results by the time when '°°Xeq 
has increased by 10% between its initial and final values (time of 10% rise). 
a, Times of 10% rise for successful regassing histories. Most successful 
model realizations have a time of 10% rise later than 2.5 Gyr ago. 

b, Model realizations with high present-day '*°Xey values are uniformly 
characterized by late 10% rise times, indicating that in these model 
realizations downwelling Xe concentrations remain very low throughout 
most of Earth history. c, Variation in sigmoidal growth rates (parameter a) 
allows testing of near-linear (low a, sampling for a limited time interval) 
or near-step (high a) functions. Near-linear model realizations have a time 
of 50% rise that is about five times the time of 10% rise (dashed light-grey 
line), whereas step functions approach a 1:1 line (solid dark-grey line). 
Successful regassing histories with late times of 10% rise are characterized 
by rapid growth, approaching a step function, to a relatively high present- 
day '°°Xeg. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Successful regassing histories for varying model 
parameters. a—d, To test model sensitivity to the input parameters, we 
vary the number of mantle reservoir masses processed (Nyes), convecting 
mantle reservoir mass (M,es), initial °Xe concentration (LV) and 
continental crust model (CC), and collect all successful !7°Xe, (a, c) 

and mantle °°Xe concentrations (b, d) over time. For sigmoidal !°°Xeg, 
solutions are found for Nyes = {5, 6, 7, 8, 9}, Mres of 50%, 75% and 90% of 
the whole mantle mass, LV of 0.1%, 0.5% and 1% chondritic late veneers, 
and all three CCs. Extended Data Figs. 6, 7 illustrate trade-offs between 
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individual parameters; for instance, high N,e; values generate solutions 
only with high LV. For all sigmoidal solutions, regassing is limited early 

in Earth history, and the mantle shifts from net degassing to net regassing 
after ~2.5 Gyr ago. For exponential !*°Xey, solutions are found for 

Nyes = {5, 6, 7, 8, 9}, Mres of 50%, 75% and 90% of the whole mantle mass, 
LV of 0.1%, 0.5% and 1% chondritic late veneers, and all three CCs. For all 
solutions, regassing is limited early in Earth history, and the mantle shifts 
from net degassing to net regassing after ~2.5 Gyr ago. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Sensitivity of °°Xe and !8Xe/!3°Xe to model 
parameters. Present-day mantle '°°Xe concentration and the ratio of 

two primordial stable isotopes, !**Xe and '°°Xe are shown for different 
model parameter combinations. Four parameters are explored: those 
affecting the mantle processing-rate history (Me; and Nres), LV (initial 
13°Xe concentrations corresponding to a late veneer fraction between 
0.1% and 1%) and CC (Extended Data Fig. 3). In each panel, three of 
these parameters are held constant and the other is varied to illustrate 
model sensitivity to the varied parameter. Each cloud of points represents 
the range of present-day '3°Xe and !*8Xe/'3°Xe generated by different 
regassing histories for the specified Nres, Mres, LV and CC. The red 
rectangle indicates the estimated present-day mantle '*°Xe concentration 
and !**Xe/!?°Xe range. Dots that fall within the red rectangle represent the 
family of regassing histories that successfully reproduce the present-day 
mantle composition for each parameter combination. The reference case 
shown in Figs. 3, 4 (Mres = 90%, Nres = 8, LV = 1%, CC = 1) is shown as 
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a cloud of black points in all panels. a, A higher mantle processing rate 
(Nyes = 10) results in low !°°Xe concentrations for successful !7°Xe/°Xe 
ratios, and !?8Xe/!?°Xe ratios that are too low for successful !*°Xe 
concentrations. b, Higher late-veneer fractions correspond to higher initial 
13°Xe concentrations in the mantle. For the same mantle processing-rate 
history, LV = 0.1% yields present-day mantle '*°Xe concentrations that 

are too low given successful }*°Xe/'3°Xe ratios. The effect of low LV can be 
offset by lowering Nes and thus decreasing the total amount of degassing 
over Earth history; thus, N;es and LV can be co-varied to find solutions. 

c, The effect of M,.; is minimal because degassing is parameterized 
through the number of reservoir masses processed over Earth history. 
Some difference is evident at high present-day mantle '°°Xe abundances 
because the same '*°Xeq regassing rate parameter space is explored against 
different absolute degassing rates. d, The continental crust model has no 
effect on budgets of primordial Xe isotopes. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Sensitivity of fissiogenic Xe to model 
parameters. Present-day outcomes are shown in 8Xe-!** Xe-’6Xe 
isotopic space for different model parameter combinations. Four 
parameters are explored: parameters affecting the mantle processing- 
rate history (M,., and N,¢,), the initial mantle !3°Xe concentration 

(LV =0.1%-1%), and CC (Extended Data Fig. 3). In each panel, three of 
these parameters are held constant and the other is varied to illustrate 
model sensitivity to the varied parameter. Each cloud of points represents 
the range of present-day !**Xe/!?*Xe and !*°Xe/!**Xe generated by different 
regassing histories given the specified Nyes; Mes; LV and CC. The red 
rectangle indicates the estimated present-day mantle !**Xe/!**Xe and 
136Xe/!>?Xe range. Dots that fall within the red rectangle represent the 
family of regassing histories that successfully reproduce present-day 
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mantle composition for each parameter combination. The reference case 
shown in the main-text figures (Mres = 90%, Nres = 8, LV = 1%, CC = 1) is 
shown as a cloud of black points in all panels. The orange square is U-Xe, 
the brown diamond is average carbonaceous chondrites (AVCC) and the 
blue circle is the modern atmosphere. a, Higher mantle processing rates 
push present-day compositions towards fissiogenic Xe components. 

b, Lower late-veneer fractions correspond to present-day compositions 
closer to fissiogenic Xe components. c, A relatively low mass of the 
convecting mantle means that the mantle must be more depleted in U 

to satisfy mass balance with the continental crust (Methods). Thus, for 
low Mres, the impact of fission is muted compared to high Mres. d, The 
continental crust model has a limited effect on present-day Xe isotopic 
compositions. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | '°°Xe fluxes over time in successful model 
realizations. a-l, Regassing fluxes (a—c), degassing fluxes (d-f), 

net fluxes (g), !3°Xeq concentrations (h, i), mass flux (j) and mantle 
130X concentrations (k, 1) are illustrated for an initial mantle °°Xe 
concentration of 3.2 x 10° atoms per gram (LV = 1%), a convecting 
mantle reservoir that is 90% of the mass of the whole mantle, and 

8 mantle reservoir masses processed over Earth history. Fluxes are 
reported in moles per year and concentrations are reported in moles per 
gram. Panels in the left column show results from all successful model 
realizations (same results as those shown in Figs. 3, 4) and illustrate the 
130Xe regassing flux (a), !3°Xe degassing flux (d), '*°Xe net flux (g) and 
mass flux over time (j). Panels in the central column show zoomed-in 
windows with only low-'*°Xeq successful model realizations (light-blue 
lines), as these largely overlap with each other and are difficult to resolve 
in the full-scale panels. The right column replicates the central column 
with semi-logarithmic axes. The regassing '*°Xe flux time series (a-c) is 
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the product of the downwelling mass flux time series (j; exponentially 
decreasing with time) and the ?°Xeq concentration over time (sigmoidally 
increasing; h, i). Time series for '°°Xe regassing fluxes with high present- 
day '°Xey (darkest-blue lines in a) start near zero owing to near-zero *°Xe 
concentrations and then rapidly rise as the !3°Xeg concentration increases 
faster than the modest decline in mass flux later in Earth history. '°°Xe flux 
time series with low present-day '°Xegq (lightest-blue lines in a—c) start 

a protracted, low-magnitude rise relatively early in Earth history. These 
translate to regassing flux time series that start near zero, rise and then 
decline with the exponentially decreasing mass flux (b, c). Time series for 
130Xe degassing fluxes (d-f) are the product of the downwelling mass flux 
time series (j) and the mantle !°°Xe concentration over time (k, 1), which 
responds to both degassing and regassing. The net flux over time (g) is the 
difference between the regassing flux and degassing flux at any given time. 
The mantle shifts from net degassing to net regassing at some time after 
2.5 Gyr ago. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Notation 


Subscripts and superscripts 

d in downwellings 

m in convecting mantle (mid-ocean ridge basalt source) 
p 


primordial 


~ 


regassed 
Regassing history 


120Xe, concentration of '*°Xe in downwellings over time (atoms/g) 


Sigmoidal '°Xe, parameters 


130X ek '0Xe@, sigmoid carrying capacity (0 to 5x10® atoms/g) 
a sigmoid growth rate (10° to 10% Gyr") 
6 sigmoid inflection time (0.08 - 10 Gyr) 


Exponential '°Xe, parameters 
130X efinal '8°Xe, in the present day (0 to 5x 10° atoms/g) 


T 13°Xe, time constant (10° to 5x10° Gyr") 


Mantle processing and fissiogenic ingrowth 


LV late veneer fraction (0.1%, 0.5%,1% Earth mass) 

Mes mass of convecting mantle reservoir (50%-90%, 2x10’ to 3.6x107’ g) 
Nees number of reservoir masses processed over Earth history 

Q mantle processing rate (g/yr) 

Q present-day mantle processing rate (6.1x10" g/yr) 

n processing rate time constant 

T age of the Earth (4.568 Gyr) 

t time (yr) 

dM mass of mantle processed in a time step (g) 

dUce change in 7°°U concentration in convecting mantle in a time step (atoms/g) 
cc continental crust growth model (1,2,3) 

Dosa 44Bu decay constant (8.6643 10° yr’) 

Aza 8 decay constant (1.5514%10 yr*) 

Yur Fission yield of "Xe from “Pu (7*10°) 

Yi" Fission yield of °Xe from 7°U (3.43x10*) 

y Fission Xe isotope mass (131, 132, 134, 136) 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Xe isotopic compositions 


Present-day convecting mantle* Fission Xe 

ratio mantle min mantle max But 28Ut 
"28Xe/"°Xe 0.475 0.478 nla nla 
8Xe/'Xe 0.069 0.071 0 0 
1°Xe/'Xe 0.1445 0.1493 0 0 
*1Xe/'*Xe 0.7608 0.7786 0.1449 0.2777 
™4Xe/'°Xe 0.4082 0.4302 1.437 1.041 
"°Xe/'Xe 0.3559 0.3835 1.738 1.120 


min, minimum; max, maximum; n/a, not applicable. 


*Limits derived from refs 
TError-weighted average of data from refs 
tError-weighted average of data from refs 


11,14,16,23 


46,56,57 
58-61 
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Shared evolutionary origin of vertebrate neural 


crest and cranial placodes 


Ryoko Horie!*, Alex Hazbun!*+, Kai Chen!*, Chen Cao!, Michael Levine!** & Takeo Horie!?* 


Placodes and neural crests represent defining features of 
vertebrates, yet their relationship remains unclear despite extensive 
investigation'-*. Here we use a combination of lineage tracing, gene 
disruption and single-cell RNA-sequencing assays to explore the 
properties of the lateral plate ectoderm of the proto-vertebrate, 
Ciona intestinalis. There are notable parallels between the patterning 
of the lateral plate in Ciona and the compartmentalization of 
the neural plate ectoderm in vertebrates*. Both systems exhibit 
sequential patterns of Six1/2, Pax3/7 and Msxb expression that 
depend ona network of interlocking regulatory interactions*. In 
Ciona, this compartmentalization network produces distinct but 
related types of sensory cells that share similarities with derivatives 
of both cranial placodes and the neural crest in vertebrates. Simple 
genetic disruptions result in the conversion of one sensory cell 
type into another. We focused on bipolar tail neurons, because 
they arise from the tail regions of the lateral plate and possess 
properties of the dorsal root ganglia, a derivative of the neural 
crest in vertebrates’. Notably, bipolar tail neurons were readily 
transformed into palp sensory cells, a proto-placodal sensory 
cell type that arises from the anterior-most regions of the lateral 
plate in the Ciona tadpole’. Proof of transformation was confirmed 
by whole-embryo single-cell RNA-sequencing assays. These findings 
suggest that compartmentalization of the lateral plate ectoderm 
preceded the advent of vertebrates, and served as a common source 
for the evolution of both cranial placodes and neural crest**. 

Placodes and neural crest are the key ontogenetic novelties under- 
lying vertebrate cephalization' *. However, their evolutionary origins 
remain uncertain despite recent evidence that invertebrate chordates 
contain rudiments of both cell types*"'*. Here we obtain a more com- 
prehensive view of the lateral plate ectoderm in Ciona, because it is 
the source of the cell types that are related to placodal and neural crest 
derivatives in vertebrates. 

Lineage-tracing methods were used to identify four derivatives of the 
lateral plate ectoderm: palp sensory cells (PSCs) arising from the a8.20 
and a8.18 lineages’, anterior apical trunk epidermal neurons (aATENs) 
(a8.26 lineage)!*, posterior apical trunk epidermal neurons (pATENs) 
(b8.20 lineage)’ and bipolar tail neurons (BTNs; b8.18 lineage)? (Fig. 1a, b 
and Extended Data Fig. 1). The aATENs were previously shown to 
possess dual properties of placode-derived chemosensory neurons (for 
example, olfactory neurons) and GnRH-expressing neurosecretory neu- 
rons (for example, hypothalamic GnRH neurons)'*. BTNs are thought 
to share properties with neural-crest-derived dorsal root ganglia’. 

Analysis of the regulatory ‘blueprint’ of the Ciona embryo identified 
several determinants of the lateral plate ectoderm, including Dmrt.a, 
Foxe, Six1/2, Pax3/7 and Msxb'°. Dmrt.a, Foxc and Six1/2 are expressed 
in the anterior-most regions (a8.20 and a8.18 and a8.26 lineages) !*'*1¢ 
(Fig. 1c, d), whereas Msxb is selectively expressed in posterior regions 
(b8.20 and b8.18 lineages)!>!” (Fig. 1d). Pax3/7 is found in both ante- 
rior and posterior regions, spanning a8.26, b8.20 and b8.18 lineages!® 
(Fig. 1c). 

We obtained evidence for interlocking regulatory interactions 
among these lateral plate determinants (Fig. 2a-d and Extended 


Data Figs. 2-5). Dmrt.a activates Foxc and Six1/2 expression in the 
anterior-most regions'»’* (Fig. 2a, b). There is expansion of Six1/2 
and Eya expression in the tail regions of Msxb morpholino antisense 
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Fig. 1 | Lateral plate ectoderm. a, Summary of lateral plate derivatives at 
early gastrula (110-cell stage). Magenta, progenitors of PSCs (a8.18 and a8.20 
lineage) and aATENSs (a8.26 lineage) lineages. Green, pATENs and BT'Ns 
arising from b8.20 and b8.18 lineages, respectively. Yellow, neural plate. 

b, Diagram of Ciona tadpole showing the position of PSCs, aATENs, pATENs 
and BTNs. c, Summary of Ciona lateral plate ectoderm and Xenopus pan- 
placodal primordium. Magenta, Dmrt.a-expressing blastomeres (a8.20, a8.18 
and a8.26 lineage); green, Msxb-expressing blastomeres (b8.20 and b8.18 
lineage); purple, prospective Six1/2- and Eya-expressing blastomeres (a8.26 
lineage); yellow, Foxc-expressing blastomeres (a8.20 and a8.18 lineage); 

grey, Pax3/7-expressing blastomeres (a8.26, b8.20 and b8.18 lineage). 

A, anterior; Ad, adenohypophyseal placode; L, lens placode; OL, olfactory 
placode; P, posterior; Pr, profundal placode; V, trigeminal placode. d, Left, 
tailbud embryo injected with Dmrt.a > CFP (green) and Msxb > mCherry 
(magenta) reporter genes. The arrowhead indicates the boundary that 
separates the regions in which Dmrt.a and Msxb is expressed. Right, tailbud 
embryo injected with Six1/2 > CFP and Foxc > mCherry reporter genes. The 
arrowhead indicates the boundary that separates the regions in which Six 1/2 
and Foxc is expressed. Anterior is to the left. Scale bars, 100m. 
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oligonucleotide (MO) morphants, suggesting that Msxb functions as 
a repressor to delineate the trunk-tail boundary of the lateral plate 
ectoderm (Fig. 2a—c and Extended Data Fig. 2). The characterization 
of a minimal Six 1/2 enhancer is consistent with direct repression by 
Msxb (Extended Data Fig. 4). Furthermore, there is an anterior expan- 
sion of Msxb expression in Dmrt.a MO morphant mutants, raising the 
possibility of reciprocal repression of Msxb by either Six1/2 (and Eya) 
or Dmrt.a (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

There are notable parallels in the compartmentalization of the lateral 
plate in vertebrates and ascidians (Fig. 1c). In Xenopus, Dmrt.a homo- 
logues 4 and 5 specify the adenohypophyseal and olfactory placodes 
within anterior regions of the pan-placodal primordium)!”°. They do 
not appear to regulate Six1 as was seen in ascidians. Nonetheless, in 
Ciona Dmrt.a gives way to sequential expression of Six1/2 and Msxb at 
the trunk-tail boundary, similar to that seen in vertebrates (Fig. Ic, d). 
Moreover, the overlapping patterns of Six 1/2 and Pax3/7 expression 
seen in the Ciona aATEN lineage are similar to the patterns that delin- 
eate specific compartments within the pan-placodal primordium in 
vertebrates”!-3, 

The most pronounced deviation between the Ciona and vertebrate 
regulatory fate maps is the compartmentalization of the Ciona anterior 
lateral plate into two distinct domains that showed mutually exclusive 
expression of Foxc (PSCs) and Six1/2 (aATENs) (Fig. 1c, d). We deter- 
mined whether these territories might share common developmental 
properties, because vertebrate orthologues of Foxc have been impli- 
cated in delineating placodal derivatives such as the eye lens”**8, Foxc 
morphants were obtained by injection of a sequence-specific MO that 
targets the translation start site of the endogenous Foxc gene. They 
show a loss of gene expression of PSC markers (Fig. 2e, f) as well as an 
unexpected phenotype: ectopic expression of a Six1/2 reporter gene 
in palp regions that produced PSCs (Fig. 2d, g, h and Extended Data 
Fig. 6). Thus, Foxc appears to function as a key determinant of PSC 
identity by activating PSC markers and inhibiting an alternative aATEN 
identity. This transformation of PSCs into aATENs suggests that the 
Foxc and Six 1/2 territories of the anterior lateral plate use a similar 
developmental program for specifying sensory cells. 

It has been suggested that BTNs are related to dorsal root ganglia, 
which are derived from neural crest cells in vertebrates®. This observa- 
tion raises the possibility that tail regions of the lateral plate ectoderm 
possess ‘proto-neural crest’ properties”, possibly indicating a common 
origin of cranial placodes and the neural crest from lateral plate ecto- 
derm!. To explore this possibility, we investigated whether BTNs could 
be transformed into other derivatives of the lateral plate ectoderm. We 
misexpressed Foxc in posterior regions of the lateral plate using Pax3/7 
and Msxb regulatory sequences. Mutant tailbud embryos showed vari- 
able transformations of BT'Ns into PSCs (Fig. 2i-k) without changes in 
other tail structures (for example, neural tube and notochord). Some 
BTNs expressed only PSC marker genes (for example, (y-crystallin; 
arrow, Fig. 2j) whereas others expressed both PSC and BTN markers 
(for example, Asic1b; arrowhead, Fig. 2), k). These observations indicate 
that anterior and posterior regions of the lateral plate ectoderm have 
a similar developmental program for the specification of related but 
distinct sensory cell types. It is therefore possible that the entire lateral 
plate of the last shared tunicate and vertebrate ancestor is the source of 
both placodal and neural crest derivatives in vertebrates. 

Because the transformation of BTNs into supernumerary PSCs is 
pivotal to our proposal that the compartmentalized lateral plate ecto- 
derm produces distinct but related sensory cell types, we used single- 
cell RNA-sequencing (RNA-seq) assays to characterize transformed 
BTNs by taking advantage of the well-defined lineages and the fact 
that Ciona tailbud embryos consist of a small number of cells (around 
1,500 cells). Embryos were injected with the Pax3/7 > Foxc transgene 
(Fig. 2j), grown to the late tailbud stage, dissociated and sequenced 
using the 10x microfluidics platform. Approximately 5,000 cells 
were sequenced in order to obtain sufficient coverage (around 3 x) 
to ensure reliable detection of PSCs, BTNs and transformed cell types. 
Unequivocal identification of cells expressing the Pax3/7 transgene was 
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Fig. 2 | Functional analysis of the lateral plate ectoderm. a—c, Head 
regions of larvae that were injected with a Six1/2 > CFP reporter gene. 

a, Six1/2 expression in the proto-placodal region of control MO injected 
tadpoles (49 of 49 larvae displayed this expression pattern). The yellow 
arrowheads identify the normal location of Six1/2 expression. b, Loss of 
expression in Dmrt.a morphants (49 of 49 larvae). c, Expanded expression 
of the Six1/2 > CFP reporter gene (white arrowheads) in Msxb morphants 
(42 of 50 larvae showed this expansion pattern). d, Head regions of a larva 
that was injected with Foxc MO and Six1/2 > mCherry reporter gene. 
There is ectopic expression (white arrowhead) in the palp regions of Foxc 
morphants (35 of 47 larvae showed this phenotype). e, f, Larvae injected 
with y-crystallin > mCherry reporter gene. Yellow arrowheads indicate 
the (y-crystallin expressing PSCs in control MO injected larvae (51 of 51 
larvae display this expression pattern). f, There is a loss of these cells in 
Foxc morphants (108 of 108 larvae showed this phenotype). g, h, Larvae 
injected with a GnRH > CFP reporter gene. Yellow arrowheads identify 
the GnRH expressing aATENs in a control larva (59 of 59 larvae displayed 
expression in aATENs). h, There is ectopic expression in the palp regions 
of Foxc morphants (white arrowheads) (28 of 40 injected larvae showed 
this phenotype). i-k, Tail regions of larvae injected with Asic1b > CFP (i) 
and also injected with y-crystallin > mCherry reporter gene (j, k). Yellow 
arrowheads identify the Asic1b expressing BTNs in a control larva 

(83 of 83 larvae displayed this phenotype). j, Ectopic expression of the 
(y-crystallin > mCherry reporter gene in tail regions (white arrowheads) 
upon misexpression of Foxc by the Pax3/7 enhancer (26 of 55 larvae 
showed this phenotype). k, Same as j except that Msxb regulatory 
sequences were used to misexpress Foxc (31 of 57 larvae showed 
misexpression of 3y-crystallin > mCherry). Anterior to the left; scale bars, 
100 1m (a-h), 20m (i-k). 


provided by the insertion of a unique 450-bp sequence tag positioned 
downstream of the Foxc coding region. 

t-distributed stochastic neighbour embedding (t-SNE) projec- 
tions reveal 20 cell clusters that represent different tissues, including 
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Fig. 3 | Single-cell RNA-seq analysis of BTN transformations. a, The 
t-SNE projection map of dissociated cells from wild-type and mutant 
tailbud-stage embryos that misexpress Foxc in tail regions using Pax3/7 
regulatory DNAs (Pax3/7 > Foxc transgene). Each dot corresponds to the 
transcriptome of a single cell, and cells possessing similar transcriptome 
profiles map near each other. All of the major tissue types in tailbud-stage 
embryos were identified. CNS, central nervous system; Ep, epidermis; En, 
endoderm; M/H, heart and muscle; Me, mesenchyme; Noto, notochord; 
sen, sensory neurons. Identification is based on the expression of known 
marker genes (Extended Data Fig. 8b, and Supplementary Table 1). Red 
arrow identifies PSCs. b, Distribution of marker genes expressed in PSCs 


notochord, endoderm, tail muscles, mesenchyme, epidermis and central 
nervous system (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 7a, b and Supplementary 
Table 1). BINs were identified by their expression of key marker genes, 
such as Asic1b and synaphin, whereas PSCs expressed a distinct set of 
markers, including islet, SP8 and Foxg (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 8 
and Supplementary Table 1). Transformed BTNs were defined as those 
expressing the Pax3/7 transgene, lacking expression of BTN markers 
(Asic1b and synaphin), acquiring expression of PSC markers (islet, Foxg 
and SP8) and clustering within the 95% confidence interval ellipse of 
native PSCs (bottom oval, Fig. 3c). Partially transformed BTNs were 
defined as those expressing Pax3/7 transgenes, lacking expression of 
only one of the BTN marker genes and acquiring expression of only a 
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(Foxg and SP8) and BTNs (Asic1b and synaphin) within t-SNE projections 
as shown in (a). c, Distribution of cells expressing transgenes, which 
identifies cells that misexpress the PSC determinant, Foxc. BTNs (dark 
green dots; n= 21), PSCs (red dots; n = 32), hybrid cells that express 
both PSC and BTN marker genes (light blue triangles; n = 14), and 
transformed cells that express PSC markers (blue dots; n = 10). The grey 
dots (n = 10,103) correspond to all dissociated cells that were sequenced 
in these experiments. d, Heat map of BTNs, PSCs, transformed cells and 
hybrid cells showing the relative expression of a select group of genes 
encoding transcription factors (red), signalling components (green) and 
cellular effectors (black). 


subset of PSC markers. The transcriptomes of hybrid cells tended to 
map outside of the 95% confidence interval ellipse of PSCs (Fig. 3c). 
Altogether, 45 BT'Ns were identified in the whole-embryo single-cell 
transcriptome datasets. About half (21) were untransformed and dis- 
played the native BTN transcriptome profile, whereas the other half 
were either fully transformed into PSCs (10) or partially transformed 
(14) into a hybrid BIN-PSC identity (Fig. 3d). These findings closely 
mirror the direct visualization of reporter gene expression in transgenic 
embryos, in which BTNs exhibit variable expression of 3y-crystallin 
and Asiclb reporter genes (Fig. 2j, k). 

The Pax3/7 > Foxc transgene is expressed in the lateral plate and 
additional tissues, such as the mesenchyme, which is a common 
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Fig. 4 | Compartmentalization of Ciona lateral plate ectoderm. 

a, Schematic illustration of the neural plate and its lateral border in 
vertebrate (top half) and ascidians (bottom half). We propose that both 
proto-placode and proto-neural crest evolved from the entire lateral 

plate in the last shared tunicate—vertebrate ancestor. Otolith/ocellus 
contribution to the proto-neural crest is based on a previous publication”. 
b, Provisional gene regulatory network for the compartmentalization, 


site of ectopic expression of Ciona transgenes”’. These other sites of 
Foxc expression do not undergo transformation in cell identity, but 
instead show native transcriptome profiles (Extended Data Fig. 7e, f). 
Altogether, the single-cell RNA-seq assays strengthen the evidence 
that BT'Ns are transformed into PSCs, suggesting the use of a similar 
developmental program for the specification of different sensory cells 
arising from head, trunk and tail regions of the lateral plate ectoderm. 

We present evidence that the antero-posterior compartmentaliza- 
tion of the Ciona lateral plate leads to the development of related but 
distinct sensory cell types (Fig. 4). PSCs, aATENs and BTNs express a 
common suite of regulatory genes and cell identity genes (for example, 
POU IV, DCDC2 and 14-3-3c), despite their different origins along 
the lateral plate (Extended Data Fig. 9). Foxc, Six1/2 and Msxb impose 
distinctive signatures of gene activity, leading to the specification of 
diverse sensory cell types. There are notable parallels with the regional 
specification of distinct somatosensory neurons arising from placodal 
and neural crest territories in vertebrates”®. We therefore suggest that a 
compartmentalized lateral plate preceded the advent of vertebrates, and 
served as acommon source for the evolution of both cranial placodes 
and neural crest. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0385-7. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
The experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 
Biological materials. Wild-type C. intestinalis adults were obtained from M-Rep 
and the National Bio-Resource Project for Ciona in Japan. Sperm and eggs were 
collected by dissecting the sperm and gonadal ducts. 
Constructs. Reporter genes were designed using previously published enhancer 
sequences: Dmrt.a*®, Msxb!731*2, Six1/2'4, GnRH", CNGA™, Foxc' and islet’. The 
Eya (Ciinte.REG.KhC7:6052317-6053527) and Pax3/7 (Ciinte.REG. KhC10: 
876118-879610) enhancers were isolated via PCR using the following primers (5’- 
ATGCCTGCAGACTCAATTACCGAATTAATT-3’ and 5’-GATCGGATCCAT 
ATTTCCATCACGAACTTT-3’ for Eya, 5’-ATGCCTGCAGGTATGACT 
GTGTAAATCTGC-3’ and 5‘-GATCGGATCCGTTTGTTGGGTTGTGTTCAG-3’ 
for Pax3/7) and cloned into the PstI-BamHI restriction site of the pSPeCFP vector. 
The following fusion genes were used in the experiments presented 
in Extended Data Fig. 10. For the Dmrt.a AMO, the target sequence 
(Ciinte. REG.KhS544:4,240-5,196) was isolated by PCR using the follow- 
ing primers (5‘-ATGCGCATGCTAGTAGGGTGGAGGAAGATG-3’ and 
5'-GATCGGATCCTTGGTTTAACACTCTAAAGC-3’) and cloned into the 
SphI-BamHI restriction site of the pSPeCFP vector. To generate the pSPDmrt.a 
construct, we isolated the coding sequence of Dmrt.a (Ciinte.CG.KH.S544.3) 
with following primers (5'-ATGCGCGGCCGCATGGCAACCGACAGAGGA-3 
and 5‘-GATCGAATTCCTACTTGTCACTTGAGCATG-3’ and cloned 
it into the NotI-EcoRI restriction site of pSPeCFP vector. To generate the 
Dmrt.a AMO target sequence > Dmr.a construct, the Dmrt.a AMO target 
sequence was inserted into the SphI and BamHI site of the pSPDmrt.a con- 
struct. To generate the pSPMsxb MO target sequence CFP, the Msxb MO 
target sequence (AAATTAAAAATGACAGTAAACGAAT) was tagged 
by inverse PCR. To generate Msxb > Msxb MO target sequence CFP, the 
enhancer sequence of Msxb was cloned into the XhoI-Not!I site of the pSPMsxb 
MO target sequence CFP. To generate the pSPMsxb construct, we isolated 
the coding sequence of CiMsxb (Ciinte.CG.KH.C2.957) with the follow- 
ing primers (5‘-ATGCGCGGCCGCATGACAGTAAACGAATCC-3/ and 
5'-GCTTGATATCCTATCGACTCTCAGTTGGGT-3’). To generate the pSPMsxb 
mutant (mut) construct, we replaced the coding region of the Msxb MO target 
sequence from (ATGACAGTAACGAAT) to (ATGACGGTGAATGAGT) by 
inverse PCR (changed nucleotides are underlined). The PCR products were 
digested with NotI and EcoRV and inserted into the NotI and blunted EcoRI sites 
of pSPeCEP. For Msxb > Msxb mut, the Msxb enhancer DNA was cloned into the 
XhoI-Not! site of psPMsxb mut. To generate the pSPFoxc MO target sequence 
CEP, the Foxc MO target sequence (GGTTTGATTCTCTATAATGACAATG) 
was tagged by inverse PCR. To generate Foxc > Foxc MO target sequence 
CFP, the enhancer sequence of Foxc was cloned into the XhoI-Notl site of 
pSPFoxc MO target sequence CFP. To generate the pSPFoxc construct, we 
isolated the coding sequence of CiFoxc (Ciinte.CG.KH.L57.25) with the 
following primers (5'-ATGCGCGGCCGCTATGACAATGCAAATCCG-3’ and 
5'-GATCGAATTCTCAGTACTTAGTGTAATCGT-3’). To generate Foxc > Foxc, 
the enhancer sequence of Foxc was cloned into the XhoI-Not!l site of pSPFoxc. 
The following fusion genes were used for the experiments shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 
Extended Data Figs. 3, 4. The pSPDmrt.a, pSPSix1/2 and pSPFoxc fusion genes were 
prepared using the coding sequence of CiDmrt.a (Ciinte.CG.KH.S544.3), CiSix1/2 
(Ciinte.CG.KH.C3.553) and CiFoxc (Ciinte.CG.KH.L57.25). These were 
amplified with the following primers (5’-ATGCGCGGCC GCATGGCAGCC 
ACCCTGGCG-3’ and 5’-GATCGAATTCTTACGATCCCATTTCGACTG-3’ 
for Six 1/2, 5'-ATGCGCGGCCGCTATGACAATGCAAATCCG-3’ and 
5’-GATCGAATTCTCAGTACT TAGTGTAATCGT-3’ for Foxc). The PCR prod- 
ucts were digested with NotI and EcoRI and inserted into the NotI and EcoRI 
site of pSPeCFP. To generate Dmrt.a > Msxb, Dmrt.a > Six1/2 fusion genes, 
the enhancer region of Dmrt.a was inserted into the SphI and BamHI sites of 
pSPMsxb and pSPSix1/2. The Dmrt.a > Foxc fusion gene was prepared using the 
enhancer region of Dmrt.a inserted in the SphI and NotI sites of pSPFoxc. To 
generate Pax3/7 > Foxc, the enhancer region of Pax3/7 was inserted into the XhoI 
and NotI sites of pSPFoxc. The minimal enhancer of Six1/2 was amplified with 
the following primers (5‘-TGCCTGCAGCGAAAACAATGGTTTATCCG -3’ 
and 5’-GATCGGATCCTACATGTACGCGCACTTTAA-3’) and cloned into the 
PstI-BamHI restriction site of a reporter construct containing the pSPFoxAa basal 
promoter and Kaede*’. 
Microinjection of antisense MOs and reporter genes. MOs were obtained 
from Gene Tools. MOs targeting Dmrt.a, Msxb, Otx and Foxc have previously 
been described!5. The following MO sequences were used: Dmrt.a, 5‘-CTGTTTGC 
TATAATTTCTGTAACTC-3’; Msxb, 5'/-ATTCGTTTACTGTCATTTTTA 
ATTT-3'; Otx, 5’-TACGACATGTTAGGAATTGAACCCG-3’. Foxc 
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5/-CATTGTCATTATAGAGAATCAAACC-3’. For control injections we used a 
universal control MO obtained from Gene Tools. MOs were dissolved in DEPC- 
treated water containing 1 mg ml! tetramethylrhodamine dextran (D1817, 
Invitrogen). The concentrations of MO and plasmid DNA in the injection medium 
were 0.5 mM and 1-10 ng, respectively. Microinjections of MOs and reporter 
constructs were performed as previously described™. All experiments were 
repeated at least twice with different batches of embryos. Efficiency and specific- 
ity of MOs were evaluated by the simultaneous injection of MO and CFP reporter 
genes (10 ngyl~), in which the initiating codon (ATG) was replaced with a nucle- 
otide sequence recognized by individual MOs (Extended Data Fig. 10). The con- 
centration of rescue construct in the injection medium is 1 ngyl~!. 

Dil labelling. Dil or DiO labelling of the a5.3, a5.4, b5.3 blastomeres was per- 
formed as previously described*>**. Dil (Celltracker CM-Dil Dye, C7000, 
Molecular Probes) and DiO (D-275, Molecular Probes) were dissolved in soybean 
oil at a concentration of 5 mg ml! (see Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Single-cell RNA-seq assays. Pax3/7 >Foxc (2.5 ng il!) injected eggs and control 
eggs were fertilized side by side, and allowed to develop to the late tailbud stage 
(12 h after fertilization at 18°C). For each sample, 120 morphologically normal 
embryos were transferred into a 1.5-ml centrifuge tube that was pre-coated with 
5% BSA in Ca?*-free artificial sea water (Ca**-free ASW, 10 mM KCl, 40 mM 
MgCh, 15 mM MgSO,, 435 mM NaCl, 2.5 mM NaHCO3, 7 mM Tris base, 13 mM 
Tris-HCl). Cells were subsequently dissociated with 300 il 1% trypsin in Ca”*-free 
ASW with 5 mM EGTA for 5 min. Embryos were pipetted 5 min on ice to complete 
dissociation of individual cells. Subsequently, 500 11 ice-cold Ca**-free ASW con- 
taining 0.5% BSA was added to stop digestion. Cells were collected by centrifuging 
at 900g for 5 min at 4°C and then resuspended in 50 il ice-cold Ca*+-free ASW 
containing 0.5% BSA. 

Single-cell suspensions were loaded onto the 10X Genomics Chromium sys- 
tem using Reagent Kits to generate and amplify cDNAs, as recommended by the 
manufacturer (10X Genomics)*”. Illumina sequencing libraries were generated 
from the cDNA samples using the Nextera DNA library prep kit and sequenced 
using Illumina HiSeq 2500 Rapid flowcells (Illumina) with paired-end 26 + 125 
nucleotide reads following standard Illumina protocols. Raw sequencing reads 
were filtered by Illumina HiSeq Control Software and only pass-filter reads were 
used for further analysis. 

The Pax3/7 > Foxc and wild-type samples were run on both lanes of a HiSeq 
2500 Rapid Run mode flow cell. Base calling was performed by Illumina RTA 
version 1.18.64.0. BCL files were then converted to FASTQ format using bcl2fastq 
version 1.8.4 (Illumina). Reads that aligned to phix (using Bowtie version 1.1.1) 
were removed as well as reads that failed Illumina’s default chastity filter. We then 
combined the FASTQ files from each lane and separated the samples using the 
barcode sequences allowing 1 mismatch (using barcode_splitter version 0.18.2). 

Using 10X CellRanger version 2.0.1, the count pipeline was run with default 
settings on the FASTQ files to generate gene-barcode matrices for each sample. 
The reference sequence was obtained from the Ghost database*® with the sv40 
sequences added. The gene annotations used were also obtained from the Ghost 
database, again with sv40 added. 

Low-quality transcriptomes were filtered as follows: (1) we discarded cells with 
less than 200 expressed genes; (2) we discarded cells with less than 500 or more 
than 30,000 unique molecular identifiers. We further normalized the read counts of 
each cell by Seurat methods, and the normalized read counts were log-transformed 
for downstream analyses and visualizations. For dimensional reduction, the relative 
expression measurement of each gene was used to remove unwanted variation. 
Genes with the top 2,000 highest standard deviations were obtained as highly 
variable genes of wild-type and transgenic (Pax3/7 > Foxc) samples. We further 
aligned these two samples using canonical correlation analysis to focus on shared 
similarities and to facilitate comparative analysis. In the aligned dataset, 10,135 
cells were kept and clustered based on their principal component analysis scores 
with highly variable genes. Basically, after significant principal components were 
identified, a graph-based clustering approach was used for partitioning the cellular 
distance matrix into clusters. Cell distance was visualized by t-SNE in reduced 2D 
space. Differentially expressed genes between different cell types were identified 
by the following criteria using the DESeq2 software package: (1) false-discovery 
rate-adjusted P < 0.01; (2) absolute log,(fold change) between groups were larger 
than 1. 

Image acquisition. Images of transgenic larvae were obtained with a Zeiss AX 10 
epifluorescence microscope. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. Single-cell RNA-seq data that support the findings of this study 
have been deposited in Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) with the accession code 
GSE115331. All other data that support the findings of this study are available from 
corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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110 (cell stage) 


Extended Data Fig. 1 | Sensory cell lineages. a, Cell lineages of anterior 
blastomeres (a-line blastomeres) and a posterior blastomere (b-line) from 
the 16-cell to 110-cell stages. Green, Dmrt.a-expressing blastomeres; 
magenta, Msxb expression lineages; yellow, Foxc expression. b, Schematic 
of 16-cell-stage embryos. Each of the blastomeres that was labelled with 
Dil or DiO is indicated by magenta or green, respectively. c-e, Head 
regions of larvae labelled with Dil or DiO at the 16-cell stage. 


c, Labelling of the a5.3 lineage. d, Labelling of the a5.4 lineage. e, Labelling 
of the b5.3 blastomere. f-h, Head region of a larva that was injected with 
Dmrt.a > CFP and Msxb > mCherry reporter genes. Arrowhead identifies 
the boundary of the Dmrt.a—Msxb expression territories. i-k, Head region 
of a larva injected with Foxc > CFP and Dmrt.a > mCherry reporter genes. 
Anterior is to the left. Scale bars, 100 1m. 
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Control MO Dmrt.a MO 


Extended Data Fig. 2 | Regulation of Eya expression by Dmrt.a and pattern) (a). b, There is a loss of expression in Dmrt.a morphants (88 out 
Msxb. a-c, Head regions of larvae injected with an Eya > CFP reporter of 88 larvae showed this phenotype). c, There is expanded expression 
gene. Yellow arrowheads denote Eya expression in the proto-placodal (white arrowheads) in Msxb morphants (39 out of 48 larvae showed this 
region of control MO-injected larvae (36 out of 36 larvae displayed this phenotype). Anterior is to the left. Scale bars, 100j1m. 
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Six1/2>mCherry 


Dmrt.a>Msxb Dmrt.a>Msxb 


Six1/2>mCherry | Dmrta>=Foxe — Six1/2>mCherry 


Foxc>mCherry § Dmrt.a>Six1/2 —Foxc>mCherry 


Extended Data Fig. 3 | Regulatory interactions among placodal larvae injected with Six1/2 > mCherry, and injected with H,O (e; 61 out of 
determinants. a, b, Head regions of larvae that were injected with an Otx 61 larvae showed full expression of Six1/2 > mCherry) or Dmrt.a > Foxc 
MO, and injected with Six1/2 > mCherry (a) and Eya > CFP (b) (32 out (f; 50 out of 50 larvae showed no expression of Six1/2 > mCherry). 

of 32 larvae showed reduced or no expression of Six1/2 > mCherry and g, h, Head regions of larvae injected with Foxc > mCherry, and 

no expression of Eya > CFP). c, d, Head regions of larvae injected with injected with H,O (g; 40 out of 40 larvae showed full expression of 
Dmrt.a > Msxb, and injected with Six1/2 > CFP (c; 33 out of 33 larvae Foxc > mCherry) or Dmrt.a > Six1/2 (h; 39 out of 39 larvae showed no 
showed no expression of Six1/2 > CFP) and Eya > CFP (d; 71 out of 71 expression of Foxc > mCherry). Scale bars, 100 jm. 


larvae showed little or no expression of Eya > CFP). e, f, Head regions of 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Direct repression of Six1/2 expression by Msxb. 74 larvae showed full expression of Six1/2 —2,410 to —2,001 > Kaede) 
a, Deletion analyses of the 5’ regulatory region of Six 1/2. —2,410 bp to or Dmrt.a > Msxb (c; 37 out of 37 larvae showed no expression of Six1/2 
—2,001 bp of the 5’ cis-regulatory region is necessary for Kaede expression  —2,410 to —2,001 > Kaede). d, The Six1/2 5’ regulatory region spanning 
in the pre-placodal territory. b, c, Head regions of larvae injected with —2,410 to —2,001 bp contains an Otx binding site (green box) and multiple 
Six1/2 —2,410 to —2,001 > Kaede, and injected with HO (b; 74 out of Msxb repressor binding sites (magenta boxes). 
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Dmrt.a MO 
Extended Data Fig. 5 | Anterior expansion of Msxb expression in expansion of the Msxb > mCherry expression pattern is indicated by the 
Dmrt.a morphant. Tailbud embryo injected with Dmrt.a MO, Dmrt.a white arrowhead. Anterior is to the left. Scale bars, 100 1m. 


AMO target sequence > CFP and Msxb > mCherry construct. The anterior 
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Dmrt.a MO Control MO Foxc MO 
Extended Data Fig. 6 | Specification of aATEN sensory neurons. aATENs). b, Larva injected with control MO (32 out of 32 larvae showed 
a-c, Larvae injected with the CNGA > CFP reporter gene. Yellow full expression of CNGA > CFP). c, Larva injected with Foxc MO (18 out 
arrowheads indicate expression in aATENs, and white arrowheads indicate _ of 42 larvae showed expanded expression of CNGA > CFP in palp region). 
ectopic sites of differentiated aATENSs in the palp. a, Larva injected with Anterior is to the left. Scale bars, 100 1m. 


Dmrt.a MO (62 out of 62 larvae showed no expression of CNGA > CFP in 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Single-cell RNA-seq analysis. a, b, Identification 
of major cell types among 20 clusters with known markers, 3 epidermis 
clusters were identified by the expression of EpiB; 2 clusters of epidermis 
and sensory neurons were identified by the expression of either Msxb 

or nut, along with EpiB; a cluster of sensory neurons identified by the 
expression of NGN3 and nut; 3 clusters of central nervous system by high 
levels of nut transcripts; 6 clusters of mesenchyme by their expression 

of twist; 2 endoderm clusters by the high expression of SOD3; and one 
notochord cluster by the expression of CiT (T also known as brachyury). 
c, Representation of overlap between cells from Pax3/7 > Foxc and control 
embryos in each cell population. t-SNE plot from Fig. 3a, with each cell 
now coloured to indicate their origin from either Pax3/7 > Foxc embryos 
(red dots, n = 5,339) or control embryos (blue dots, n = 4,850). Both 
samples contribute to all 20 cell populations. d, Identification of BTNs 


and PSCs with the combination of representation markers in the control 
embryo, 27 BTNs (green dots) were identified by the combination of 
Asic1b and synaphin, and 15 PSCs were identified by the combination 

of Foxg, islet and SP8. e, Visualization of SV40* cells in Pax3/7 > Foxc 
transgenic embryos within t-SNE projection map. SV 40 is detected in cells 
contained within clusters 2 and 5 for epidermis and sensory neuron cells, 
as well as weak expression in mesenchyme clusters 15 and 16. None of the 
transformed or hybrid cells contained in the sensory cell clusters (5 and 6) 
express any mesenchyme marker genes, suggesting that none of these are 
transformed by misexpression of Pax3/7. f, Heat map of representative 
genes (Fig. 3e) that show no significant differential expression in 

$V40* cells contained within clusters 2, 5, 15 and 16. g, Heat map of all 
differentially expressed genes between BTNs and PSCs from both control 
and Pax3/7 > Foxc embryos. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Newly identified markers for PSCs and BTNs. Distribution of newly identified marker genes in PSCs (a) and BTNs (b). 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Heat map of differentially expressed and ueonene genes between PSCs, aATENs and BTNs from wild-type late tailbud 
stage II embryos. Transcription factors (red), signalling pathway genes (green) and effector genes (black). 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Control experiments for MO gene disruption 
assays. a-d, Dmrt.a MO. a, Schematic of reporter gene containing Dmrt.a 
regulatory genes with and without recognition sequences for the Dmrt.a 
MO that was used in this study. The MO recognition sequences are located 
in the 5’ UTR, upstream of the initiating AUG codon (—1). b, Larva 
injected with Dmrt.a MO and injected with the Dmrt.a > CFP reporter 
gene containing the MO recognition sequences (46 out of 46 larvae 
showed no protein synthesis from the Dmrt.a > CFP reporter). 

c, Same as b, except that the reporter gene lacks the Dmrt.a MO 
recognition sequence (Dmrt.a AMO target > CFP) (57 out of 57 

larvae showed CFP expression in appropriate head tissues). Dmrt.a 

MO efficiently blocks the expression of CFP that contains the Dmrt.a 

MO target sequence. d, Larva injected with Dmrt.a MO, Dmrt.a 

AMO > Dmmrt.a and Six1/2 > mCherry. Dmrt.a MO morphants normally 
lack Six1/2 > mCherry expression (Fig. 2b), but expression is restored 

with a Dmrt.a transgene that lacks the MO recognition sequence (107 out 
of 108 larvae showed expression of Six1/2 > mCherry). This result shows 
that the Dmrt.a MO used in this study specifically blocks the synthesis of 
Dmrt.a protein products. e-h, Msxb MO. e, Diagram of Msxb 5’ regulatory 
region and the location of the recognition sequences for the Msxb MO and 
point mutations in this sequence. f, g, Larvae injected with Msxb > CFP 
containing MO recognition sequences, and injected with control MO (f; 54 
out of 54 larvae showed CFP expression). g, Same as f except that the Msxb 


MO was injected instead of the control MO (44 out of 44 larvae showed 
no expression of CFP). These results show that the Msxb MO specifically 
blocks CFP protein synthesis from the Msxb reporter gene. h, Larva 
injected with Msxb MO, Six1/2 > mCherry and Msxb > CFP reporter gene 
containing point mutations in MO recognition sequence (see red letters in e). 
Msxb morphants normally display expanded expression of Six1/2 in tail 
regions (Fig. 2c). This expansion is suppressed by injection of the mutant 
Msxb transgene lacking the MO recognition sequences (h). This result 
suggests that the Msxb MO inhibits synthesis of Msxb protein products. 
i-l, Foxc MO. i, Diagram of Foxc 5’ regulatory region showing the location 
of the MO recognition sequence and point mutations in this sequence. 
j-l, Larvae injected with Foxc > Foxc transgene and Foxc > CFP reporter 
gene, and also injected with control MO (j; 25 out of 25 larvae showed 
CFP expression). k, Same as j except that the embryo was injected with 
the Foxc MO instead of the control MO (k; 99 out of 99 larvae showed no 
expression of CFP). This result shows that the Foxc MO efficiently blocks 
the synthesis of CFP proteins encoded by the Foxc > CFP reporter gene 
containing the Foxc MO target sequence. 1, Larvae injected with Foxc MO, 
Foxc > Foxe mut (MO-resistant Foxc cDNA) and (3y-crystallin > mCherry. 
Normally, Foxc morphants lack expression of the @y-crystallin > mCherry 
reporter gene (Fig. 2f). However, expression is restored by injection of 
Foxc > Foxc transgene. This result suggests that the Foxc MO inhibits 
synthesis of Foxc protein products. Scale bars, 100 1m. 
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Soils harbour some of the most diverse microbiomes on Earth 
and are essential for both nutrient cycling and carbon storage. 
To understand soil functioning, it is necessary to model the 
global distribution patterns and functional gene repertoires of 
soil microorganisms, as well as the biotic and environmental 
associations between the diversity and structure of both bacterial 
and fungal soil communities'~*. Here we show, by leveraging 
metagenomics and metabarcoding of global topsoil samples (189 
sites, 7,560 subsamples), that bacterial, but not fungal, genetic 
diversity is highest in temperate habitats and that microbial gene 
composition varies more strongly with environmental variables than 
with geographic distance. We demonstrate that fungi and bacteria 
show global niche differentiation that is associated with contrasting 
diversity responses to precipitation and soil pH. Furthermore, we 
provide evidence for strong bacterial-fungal antagonism, inferred 
from antibiotic-resistance genes, in topsoil and ocean habitats, 
indicating the substantial role of biotic interactions in shaping 
microbial communities. Our results suggest that both competition 
and environmental filtering affect the abundance, composition 
and encoded gene functions of bacterial and fungal communities, 
indicating that the relative contributions of these microorganisms 
to global nutrient cycling varies spatially. 

Bacteria and fungi dominate terrestrial soil habitats in terms of bio- 
diversity, biomass and their influence over essential soil processes”. 
Specific roles of microbial communities in biogeochemical processes 
are reflected by their taxonomic composition, biotic interactions and 
gene functional potential’, Although microbial-biogeography studies 
have focused largely on single taxonomic groups, and on how their 
diversity and composition respond to local abiotic soil factors (for 
example, pH®”), global patterns and the impact of biotic interactions 
on microbial biogeography remain relatively unexplored. In addition to 
constraints imposed by environmental factors, biotic interactions may 
strongly influence bacterial communities. For example, to outcompete 
bacteria, many fungal taxa secrete substantial amounts of antimicro- 
bial compounds’, which may select for antibiotic-resistant bacteria and 
effectively increase the relative abundance of antibiotic-resistance genes 
(ARGs). Here we used metagenomics and DNA metabarcoding (16S, 
18S and internal transcribed spacer (ITS) rRNA gene markers), soil 
chemistry and biomass assessments (phospholipid fatty acids analyses 
(PLFAs)) to determine the relationships among genetic (functional 


potential), phylogenetic and taxonomic diversity and abundance in 
response to biotic and abiotic factors in 189 topsoil samples, covering 
all terrestrial regions and biomes of the world’ (Extended Data Fig. la, 
Supplementary Table 1). Altogether, 58,000 topsoil subsamples were 
collected from 0.25-ha plots from 1,450 sites (40 subsamples per site), 
harbouring homogeneous vegetation that were minimally affected by 
humans. We minimized biases and shortcomings in sampling” as well 
as technical variation, including batch effects’’, by using highly stand- 
ardized collection and processing protocols. From the total collection, 
189 representative sites were selected for this analysis. We validated 
our main findings in external datasets, including an independent soil 
dataset (145 topsoil samples; Supplementary Table 1) that followed the 
same sampling and sequencing protocol. 

Using metagenomics, we constructed a gene catalogue for soils, 
by combining our newly generated data with published soil metage- 
nomes (n = 859, Supplementary Table 1) and identified 159,907,547 
unique genes (or fragments thereof). Only 0.51% of these 160 mil- 
lion genes overlapped with those from published genomes and large 
gut’? and ocean’ gene catalogues that are much closer to saturation 
(Supplementary Table 2), indicating that the functional potential of soil 
microbiomes is enormously vast and undersampled. For functional 
analysis, we annotated genes and functional modules via orthologous 
groups using the eggNOG database"*. For each sample, we also con- 
structed taxonomic profiles at the class and phylum levels for both 
bacteria and fungi from relative abundance of rRNA genes in metagen- 
omic datasets (miTags!°), complemented by operational taxonomic 
units (OTUs) that were based on clustering 18S rRNA and ITS!® genes 
for soil fungi and 16S rRNA genes for soil bacteria at 97% similarity 
threshold (see Methods ‘Metagenomics and metabarcoding analyses’). 
In total, 34,522 16S-based bacterial, 2,086 18S-based and 33,476 ITS- 
based fungal OTUs were analysed in the context of geographic space 
and 16 edaphic and climatic parameters were determined for each 
sampling site (see Methods ‘Statistical analyses’). Archaea were poorly 
represented in our metabarcoding data (less than 1% of OTUs) and 
metagenomics data (less than 1% of miTags) and hence are excluded 
from most analyses. 

We examined whether the latitudinal diversity gradient (LDG), a 
trend of increasing diversity from the poles to the tropics seen in many 
macroscopic organisms, especially plants!”, applies to microbial global 
distribution patterns!°. We found that, contrary to the typical LDG, 
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Fig. 1 | Fungal and bacterial diversity exhibit contrasting patterns 
across the latitudinal gradient. a-d, Latitudinal distributions of 
bacterial (a, c) and fungal (b, d) taxonomic (a, b; n = 188 biologically 
independent samples) and gene functional (c, d; n = 189 biologically 
independent samples) diversity in global soil samples. First- and second- 
order polynomial fits are shown in grey and black, respectively. The 

best polynomial fit was determined (as underlined) on the basis of the 
corrected Akaike Information Criterion (AICc; see Methods ‘Statistical 
analyses’) of the first and second order polynomial models (ANOVA: 

a, F= 34.28, P< 107’; b, F= 3.84, P= 0.052; c, F= 50.48, P< 107"; 

d, F= 18.55, P< 10~“). Grey dashed and black solid lines are the first 
and second order polynomial regression lines, respectively. Diversity was 
measured using inverse Simpson index (these trends were robust to the 
choice of index, see Extended Data Fig. 2b, c). The latitudinal distribution 
of the high-level biome (tropical, temperate and boreal-arctic) is given at 
the top of a and b. 


both taxonomic and gene functional diversity of bacteria peaked at 
mid-latitudes and declined towards the poles and the equator, as is also 
seen in the global ocean", although the pattern was relatively weak 
for taxonomic diversity herein (Fig. la, c, Extended Data Figs. 1b, 2). 
The deviation of several bacterial phyla (5 out of 20) from the general 
trends may be explained by responses to edaphic and climate factors 
weakly related to latitude (Extended Data Fig. 1b) or contrasting effects 
at lower taxonomic levels (Supplementary Discussion). By contrast, the 
LDG does apply to overall fungal taxonomic diversity, and to three out 
of five fungal phyla when examined separately, but not to fungal func- 
tional diversity, which was lowest in temperate biomes and exhibited 
an inverse unimodal relationship with latitude (Fig. 1b, d, Extended 
Data Fig. 2c). The LDG was negligible for oceanic fungi (regression 
analysis, P > 0.05)'°, possibly owing to their lower dispersal limitation 
and the paucity of plant associations. Although fungal taxonomic diver- 
sity decreased poleward, the total fungal biomass (inferred from PLFA 
markers) and the fungal/bacterial biomass ratio increased poleward, 
partly owing to a decline in bacterial biomass with increasing latitude 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a—c). 

We tested the extent to which deterministic processes (such as com- 
petition and environmental filtering; that is, the niche theory) versus 
neutral processes (dispersal and drift; the neutral theory) explain the 
distributions of fungal and bacterial taxa and functions!®. In bacteria, 
environmental variation correlated strongly with taxonomic 
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composition (partial Mantel test accounting for geographic distance 
between samples: rgny|Geo = 0.729, P=0.001) and moderately with gene 
functional composition (rgnv|Geo= 0.100, P=0.001), whereas the overall 
effect of geographic distance among samples was negligible (P > 0.05). 
The weak correlation between geographic and taxonomic as well as 
functional composition suggests that environmental variables are more 
important than dispersal capacity in determining global distributions 
of soil bacteria and their encoded functions, as previously suggested!® 
and observed for oceanic prokaryotes’. 

For fungi, both geographic distance and environmental parameters 
were correlated with taxonomic composition (ITS data: rgeo|znv = 0.307, 
P=0.001; rEnvjGeo = 0.208, P= 0.001; 18S data: rGeo|Env = 0-193, 
P=0.001; rgnvjGeo = 0.333, P=0.001). Environmental distance (but not 
geographic distance) correlated with composition of fungal functional 
genes (TrEnv|Geo = 0.197, P=0.001), as was also observed for bacteria. 
The relatively weaker correlation of fungi with environmental variation 
is consistent with results from local scales’. Thus, at both global and 
local scales, different processes appear to underlie community assembly 
of fungi and bacteria. 

To more specifically investigate the association between environ- 
mental parameters and the distribution of taxa and gene functions on 
a global scale, we used multiple regression modelling (see Methods 
‘Statistical analyses’). We found that bacterial taxonomic diversity, com- 
position, richness and biomass as well as the relative abundance of major 
bacterial phyla can be explained by soil pH, nutrient concentration 
and to a lesser extent by climatic variables (Extended Data Figs. 4, 5, 
Supplementary Table 4). The composition of bacterial communities 
responded most strongly to soil pH, followed by climatic variables, par- 
ticularly mean annual precipitation (MAP; Extended Data Figs. 4, 5). 
This predominant role of pH agrees with studies from local to conti- 
nental scales®, and may be ascribed to the direct effect of pH or related 
variables such as the concentration of calcium and other cations®. 
The relative abundance of genes that encode several metabolic and 
transport pathways were strongly increased with pH (Extended Data 
Fig. 4c), suggesting that there may be greater metabolic demand for 
these functions for bacteria in high-nutrient and alkaline conditions. 

Compared to temperate biomes, tropical and boreal habitats con- 
tained more closely related taxa at the tip of phylogenetic trees, but 
from more distantly related clades (Extended Data Fig. 2d), indicating 
a deeper evolutionary niche specialization in bacteria”°. Together with 
global biomass patterns (Extended Data Fig. 2a), these results suggest 
that soil bacterial communities in the tropics and at high latitudes are 
subjected to stronger environmental filtering and include a relatively 
greater proportion of edaphic-niche specialists, possibly rendering 
these communities more vulnerable to global change. By contrast, 
phylogenetic overdispersion in temperate bacterial communities, may 
result from greater competitive pressure” or nutrient availability as 
predicted by the niche theory”’. 

In contrast to the strong association between bacterial taxonomic 
diversity and soil pH, diversity of bacterial gene functions was more 
strongly correlated with MAP (Extended Data Fig. 5a—h). The steeper 
LDG in gene functions than in taxa (Fig. 1a, c) may thus relate to the 
stronger association of specific metabolic functions to climate than 
to local soil conditions. Although soil and climate variables exhibited 
comparable correlations with fungal taxa, the soil carbon-to-nitrogen 
ratio (C/N) was the major predictor for fungal biomass and relative 
abundance and composition of gene functions (Extended Data Figs. 3g, 
4b, d, Supplementary Table 4). We hypothesize that, compared to 
bacteria, the global distribution of fungi is more limited by resource 
availability owing to specialization for the use of specific compounds 
as substrates and greater energy demand. 

We interpret opposing biogeographic trends for bacteria and fungi 
as niche segregation, driven by differential responses of bacteria and 
fungi to environmental factors’ and their direct competition. Gene 
functional diversity of both bacteria and fungi responded to MAP and 
soil pH, albeit in opposite directions (Extended Data Fig. 5c, d, g, h, 
Supplementary Table 3). This may partly explain the observed inverse 
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Fig. 2 | Global relative abundance of ARGs can be explained by a 
combination of biotic and abiotic factors. a, Pairwise Spearman’s 
correlation matrix of the main biotic and abiotic determinants of 

the relative abundance of ARGs. b, Bacterial/fungal abundance ratio 
significantly correlated with the relative abundance of ARGs on a global 
scale. c, Structural equation modelling (SEM) of the relative abundance 
of ARGs in the soil (green) and ocean (blue) datasets (explaining 44% 
and 51% of variation, respectively; Supplementary Table 5). The goodness 
of fit was acceptable (soil dataset: root mean square error of estimation 
(RMSEA) = 0.00, P value for a test of close fit (PcLosz) = 0.989, n = 189 


pattern of gene functional diversity across the latitudinal gradient, that 
is, niche differentiation, between bacteria and fungi (Fig. 1, Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Although increasing precipitation seems to favour higher 
fungal diversity, it is associated with higher bacterial/fungal biomass 
and abundance ratios (Extended Data Figs. 3d, g, 5f, h). The increasing 
proportion of fungi towards higher latitudes may be explained by com- 
petitive advantages, perhaps owing to a greater tolerance to nutrient 
and water limitation associated with potential long-distance transport 
by hyphae. 

A role of inter-kingdom biotic interactions in determining the 
distributions of functional diversity and biomass in fungi and bacteria 
has been suggested previously**. As competition for resources affects the 
biomass of fungi and bacteria”*”’, we hypothesized that the bacterial/ 
fungal biomass ratio is related to the prevalence of fungi and bacterial 
antibiotic-resistance capacity, because of broader activities of fungi than 
bacteria in using complex carbon substrates” as well as increased anti- 
biotic production of fungi in high C/N environments”». Consistent with 
this hypothesis, we found that both fungal biomass and the bacterial/ 
fungal biomass ratio correlated with the relative abundance of ARGs 
(Extended Data Fig. 6) and that most fungal orthologous group 
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biologically independent samples; ocean dataset: RMSEA = 0.059, 

Pcrosz = 0.302, n= 139 biologically independent samples). Abundance, 
relative abundance of miTags determined as fungi (including fungus-like 
protists) or bacteria; B/E, bacterial/fungal abundance or biomass ratio; 
bacterial richness, bacterial OTU (>97% similarity) richness on the basis 
of the metabarcoding dataset; biomass (nmol g), absolute biomass on 
the basis of PLFA analysis; DCM, deep chlorophyll maximum; MAT, mean 
annual temperature; N, nitrates; NA, not applicable; NS, not significant 

(P > 0.05, q > 0.1); Std. coeff., standardized coefficients. 


subcategories, particularly those involved in biosynthesis of antibiotic 
and reactive oxygen species, increased with soil C/N (Supplementary 
Table 4; Supplementary Discussion). We also found that the relative 
abundance of ARGs in topsoil is more strongly related to fungal relative 
abundance (r=0.435, P< 107°) and bacterial/fungal abundance ratio 
(r=—0.445, P< 107"; Fig. 2b) than to bacterial relative abundance 
(r=0.232, P=0.002, on the basis of miTags), which is supported by 
our external validation dataset (fungal relative abundance r=0.637, 
P<10-"; bacterial/fungal abundance ratio r= —0.621, P< 10}; bac- 
terial relative abundance r= 0.174, P=0.036). In addition, the relative 
abundance of ARGs in topsoil was significantly negatively correlated 
with bacterial phylogenetic diversity and OTU richness on the basis 
of the 16S rRNA gene (Spearman correlation, P< 0.01; Extended 
Data Figs. 7a, c, 8a), further supporting a role for biotic interactions in 
shaping microbial communities. 

We also tested possible direct and indirect relationships between 
ARGs and 16 environmental predictors using structural equation mod- 
elling (SEM; Supplementary Table 5). The optimized model suggests 
that the soil C/N ratio and moisture, rather than pH—the predominant 
driver of bacterial diversity (Extended Data Fig. 3g, Supplementary 
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Fig. 3 | Fungi are the main determinants of the relative abundance 
of ARGs in soils and oceans. a, The association between the relative 
abundance of ARGs and major bacterial and fungal (including fungal- 
like protist) phyla in metagenomic samples from soils and oceans. Outer 
circle colour corresponds to the Pearson's correlation coefficient. Circle fill 
colour corresponds to the significance after adjustment for multiple testing 
(q value), as indicated in the legend. b, c, Relationships (non-parametric 
correlations) between the relative abundances of the most correlated fungal 
groups with ARGs in soil metagenomes from this study (b) and ocean 
metagenomes (c). For statistical details and significance, see Supplementary 
Table 8. Asterisks denote significance after Benjamini-Hochberg correction 
for multiple testing; *q < 0.1. See also Supplementary Discussion and 
Supplementary Table 8 for analogous results as in a but at the class level, and 
in other habitats besides soil and ocean including published non-forest and 
agricultural soil as well as human skin and gut samples. 


Discussion)—affect the bacterial/fungal abundance ratio, which in turn 
affects the relative abundance of ARGs at the global scale (Fig. 2c). 
In line with increased production of antibiotics in high-competition 
environments, the soil C/N ratio was the best predictor for richness of 
fungal functional genes (r? = 0.331, P< 107'°; Supplementary Table 3) 
and bacterial carbohydrate active enzyme (CAZyme) genes involved 
in degrading fungal carbohydrates (r=0.501, P< 10~"”). The relative 
abundance of ARGs was also strongly correlated with C/N in the 
external validation dataset (r=0.505, P< 107!°). 

Although the concomitant increase in antibiotic-resistance potential 
and the relative abundance of bacteria (as potential ARG carriers) was 
expected, the strong correlation of fungal relative abundance with the 
relative abundance of ARGs and in turn bacterial phylogenetic diversity 
may be explained by selection against bacteria that lack ARGs, such that 
bacteria surviving fungal antagonism are enriched for ARGs. Among 
all studied phyla, the relative abundance of Chloroflexi, Nitrospirae, 
and Gemmatimonadetes bacteria (on the basis of miTags), taxa with 
relatively low genomic ARG content (Supplementary Table 6) were 
most strongly negatively correlated with ARG relative abundance 
(Fig. 3a). By contrast, ARGs were strongly positively correlated with 
the relative abundance of Proteobacteria, which have the greatest aver- 
age number of ARGs per genome” among bacteria (Supplementary 
Table 6), and the fungal phyla Ascomycota and Zygomycota sensu lato 
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(including Zoopagomycota and Mucoromycota) in both the global soil 
and the external validation datasets (Fig. 3a, b, Extended Data Fig. 9a, c, 
Supplementary Table 7). More specifically, ITS metabarcoding 
revealed increasing relative abundances of ARGs with numerous 
fungal OTUs (Supplementary Table 8), particularly those belong- 
ing to Oidiodendron (Myxotrichaceae, Ascomycota) and Penicillium 
(Aspergillaceae, Ascomycota), which are known antibiotic 
producers?” (Supplementary Discussion). Among bacterial ARGs, 
the relative abundance of efflux pumps and B-lactamases, which act 
specifically on fungal-derived antibiotics, were significantly correlated 
to the relative abundance of Ascomycota (Extended Data Fig. 10a, 
Supplementary Table 7). Actinobacteria, encompassing antibiotic- 
producing Streptomyces, also significantly correlated to ARG diversity 
in topsoil (Supplementary Table 6). Together these results suggest 
that relationships between organismal and ARG abundances are 
probably the result of selective and/or suppressive actions of antibiotics 
on bacteria. 

Consistent with our observations in topsoil, we found evidence 
for antagonism between fungi and bacteria in oceans by reanalysing 
the distribution of ARGs in 139 water samples from the global Tara 
Oceans project’? (see Methods ‘External metagenomic datasets’; 
Supplementary Table 1, Extended Data Fig. 8a): the fungus-like stra- 
menopile class Oomycetes (water moulds) and the fungal phylum 
Chytridiomycota constituted the groups most strongly associated 
with the relative abundance of bacterial ARGs (Fig. 3a, c, Extended 
Data Figs. 9b, d, 10b, d). Although there is little direct evidence that 
oomycetes produce antibiotics, their high antagonistic activity can 
induce bacteria”® and other organisms, including fungi*, to produce 
antibiotics (Supplementary Discussion). As in topsoil, bacterial phy- 
logenetic diversity was significantly negatively correlated with the 
relative abundance of ARGs in ocean samples (Extended Data Fig. 7b, c). 
In addition, the relative abundance of ARGs declined with increasing 
distance from the nearest coast in ocean samples (Extended Data 
Fig. 8b), which may reflect the effect of a decreasing nutrient gradient 
along distance from the coast on the pattern of bacterial and fungal 
abundance and in turn the abundance of ARGs. The agreement of 
results from these disparate habitats suggests that competition for 
resources related to nutrient availability and climate factors drive 
a eukaryotic—bacterial antagonism in both terrestrial and oceanic 
ecosystems. 

Our results indicate that both environmental filtering and niche dif- 
ferentiation determine global soil microbial composition, with a minor 
role of dispersal limitation at this scale (for limitations, see Methods 
‘Metagenomics and metabarcoding analyses’). In particular, the global 
distributions of soil bacteria and fungi were most strongly associated 
with soil pH and precipitation, respectively. Our data further indicate 
that inter-kingdom antagonism, as reflected in the association of 
bacterial ARGs with fungal relative abundance, is also important in 
structuring microbial communities. Although further studies are 
needed to explicitly address the interplay between the bacterial/fungal 
abundance ratio and the abundance of ARGs, our data suggest that 
environmental variables that affect the bacterial/fungal abundance 
ratio may have consequences for microbial interactions and may favour 
fungi- or bacteria-driven soil nutrient cycling. This unprecedented view 
of the global patterns of microbial distributions indicates that global 
climate change may differentially affect bacterial and fungal commu- 
nity composition and their functional potential, because acidification, 
nitrogen pollution and shifts in precipitation all have contrasting effects 
on topsoil bacterial and fungal abundance, diversity and functioning. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Soil-sample preparation. Composite soil samples from 1,450 sites worldwide 
were collected using highly standardized protocols!®. The sampling was conducted 
broadly across the most influential known environmental gradient (that is, the 
latitude) taking advantage of a global ‘natural laboratory’ to study the impact of 
climate on diversity across vegetation, biome and soil types and to enable testing 
of the effects of environmental parameters, spatial distance and biotic interactions 
in structuring microbial communities. We carefully selected representative sites 
for different vegetation types separated by spatial distances that were sufficient 
to minimize spatial autocorrelation and to cover most areas of the globe. Total 
DNA was extracted from 2 g of soil from each sample using the PowerMax Soil 
DNA Isolation kit (MoBio). A subset of 189 high-quality DNA samples represent- 
ing different ecoregions spanning multiple forest, grassland and tundra biomes 
(Supplementary Table 1) were chosen for prokaryote and eukaryote metabar- 
coding (ribosomal rRNA genes) and whole metagenome analysis. Samples from 
desert (n = 8; G4010, G4034, $357, $359, S411, $414, $418 and $421) and man- 
grove (n= 1: G4023) biomes yielded sufficient DNA for metabarcoding, but not 
for metagenomics sequencing, thus these samples were used for global mapping 
of taxonomic diversity but excluded from all comparisons between functional 
and taxonomic diversity. One sample (S017) contained no 16S sequences; thus, 
altogether, 189 and 197 samples were used for metagenomics and metabarcoding 
analyses, respectively. 

To determine the functional gene composition of each sample, 5 1g total soil 
DNA (300-400 bp fragments) was ligated to Illumina adaptors using the TruSeq 
Nano DNA HT Library Prep Kit (Illumina) and shotgun-sequenced in three 
runs of the Illumina HiSeq 2500 platform (2 x 250 bp paired-end chemistry, 
rapid run mode)! in the Estonian Genomics Center (Tartu, Estonia). Taxonomic 
composition was estimated from the same DNA samples using ribosomal DNA 
metabarcoding for bacteria (16S V4 subregion) and eukaryotes (18S V9 subregion). 
For amplification of prokaryotes and eukaryotes, universal prokaryote primers 
515F and 806RB™ (although this pair may discriminate against certain groups of 
Archaea and Bacteria such as Crenarchaeota/Thaumarchaeota (and SAR11°°) and 
eukaryote primers 1389f and 1510r*4 were used. Although the resolution of 16S 
rRNA sequencing is limited to assignments to the level of genus (and higher), it is 
currently a standard approach in profiling bacterial communities and thus enabled 
us at least to explore patterns at coarse phylogenetic resolution. 

Each primer was tagged with a 10-12-base identifier barcode’®. DNA samples 

were amplified using the following PCR conditions: 95°C for 15 min, and then 30 
cycles of 95°C for 30 s, 50°C for 45 s and 72°C for 1 min with a final extension 
step at 72°C for 10 min. The 251] PCR mix consisted of 16 11 sterilized HO, 5 jl 
5x HOT FIREPol Blend MasterMix (Solis Biodyne, Tartu, Estonia), 0.511 each 
primer (200 nM) and 311 template DNA. PCR products from three technical rep- 
licates were pooled and their relative quantity was evaluated after electrophoresis 
on an agarose gel. DNA samples producing no visible band or an overly strong band 
were amplified using 35 or 25 cycles, respectively. The amplicons were purified 
(FavourPrep Gel/PCR Purification Kit; Favourgen), checked for quality (ND 1000 
spectrophotometer; NanoDrop Technologies), and quantified (Qubit dsDNA HS 
Assay Kit; Life Technologies). Quality and concentration of 16S amplicon pools 
were verified using Bioanalyzer HS DNA Analysis Kit (Agilent) and Qubit 2.0 
Fluorometer with dsDNA HS Assay Kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific), respectively. 
Sequencing was performed on an Illumina MiSeq at the EMBL GeneCore facility 
(Heidelberg, Germany) using a v2 500 cycle kit, adjusting the read length to 300 
and 200 bp for read1 and read2, respectively. 18S amplicon pools were quality 
checked using Bioanalyzer HS DNA Analysis Kit (Agilent), quantified using 
Qubit 2.0 Fluorometer with dsDNA HS Assay Kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and 
sequenced on an Illumina HiSeq at Estonian Genomics Center (Tartu, Estonia). 
Sequences resulting from potential contamination and tag switching were 
identified and discarded on the basis of two negative and positive control samples 
per sequencing run. 
Soil chemical analysis and biomass analysis. All topsoil samples were subjected 
to chemical analysis of pHa, Protai (total phosphorus), K, Ca and Mg; the content 
of °C, ’C, 4N and !°N was determined using an elemental analyser (Eurovector) 
coupled with an isotope-ratio mass spectrometer”. 

To calculate the absolute abundance of bacteria and fungi using an independent 
approach, bacterial and fungal biomass were estimated from PLFAs* in nmol g! 
as follows. Lipids were extracted from 2 g freeze dried soil in a one-phase solution 
of chloroform, methanol and citrate buffer*”. Chloroform and citrate buffer was 
added to split the collected extract into one lipophilic phase, and one hydrophilic 
phase. The lipid phase was collected and applied on a pre-packed silica column*”. 
The lipids were separated into neutral lipids, intermediate lipids and polar lipids 
(containing the phospholipids) by subsequent elution with chloroform, acetone 


and methanol. The neutral and phospholipids were dried using a speed vac. Methyl 
nonadecanoic acid (Me19:0) was added as an internal standard. The lipids were 
subjected to a mild alkaline methanolysis, in which fatty acids were derivatized to 
fatty acid methyl esters (FAMEs). The FAMEs from neutral (NLFAs) and phos- 
pholipids (PLFAs) were dried, using speed vac, and then dissolved in hexane before 
analysis on a gas chromatograph as described**. Fungal biomass was estimated as 
the concentration of PLFA 18:2w6,9 and bacterial biomass from the sum of nine 
PLFAs (i15:0, i16:0, i17:0, a15:0, a17:0, cy17:0, cy19:0, 10Me17:0 and 10Me18:0)°”. 
The nomenclature of fatty acids was according to previously published work**. 
Acquisition of metadata from public databases. Climate data including monthly 
temperature and precipitation were obtained from the WorldClim database (http:// 
www.worldclim.org). In addition, estimates of soil carbon, moisture, pH, potential 
evapotranspiration (PET) and net primary productivity (NPP) at 30 arc minute 
resolution were obtained from the Atlas of the Biosphere (https://nelson.wisc.edu/ 
sage/data-and-models/atlas/maps.php). Samples were categorized into 11 biomes’, 
with all grassland biomes being categorized as ‘grasslands. Thus, the following 
biomes were considered and summarized to three global levels: moist tropical 
forests, tropical montane forests and dry tropical forests, savannahs as tropical; 
Mediterranean, grasslands and shrublands, southern temperate forests, conifer- 
ous temperate forests and deciduous temperate forests as temperate; and boreal 
forests and arctic tundra as boreal-arctic. The time from the last fire disturbance 
was estimated on the basis of enquiries to local authorities or collaborators and 
evidence from the field. 

Metagenomics and metabarcoding analyses. Processing of metagenomics sequence 
data. Most soil microorganisms are uncultured, making their identification 
difficult. Metagenomics analysis has emerged as a way around this to capture both 
genetic and phylogenetic diversity. As such, it can only directly reveal the poten- 
tial for functions through determining and tracing gene family abundances (as 
opposed to realized protein activity), which may be involved in various functional 
pathways’, but we can safely assume a strong correspondence between gene func- 
tional potential and the resulting ecosystem functioning*® or enzyme activities". 

Reads obtained from the shotgun metagenome sequencing of topsoil samples 
were quality-filtered, if the estimated accumulated error exceeded 2.5 with a prob- 
ability of >0.01”, or >1 ambiguous position. Reads were trimmed if base quality 
dropped below 20 in a window of 15 bases at the 3’ end, or if the accumulated error 
exceeded 2 using the sdm read filtering software*’. After this, all reads shorter 
than 70% of the maximum expected read length (250 bp unless noted otherwise 
for external datasets) were removed. This resulted in retention of 894,017,558 out 
of 1,307,037,136 reads in total (Supplementary Table 1). We implemented a direct 
mapping approach to estimate the functional gene composition of each sample. 
First, the quality-filtered read pairs were merged using FLASH“. The merged 
and unmerged reads were then mapped against functional reference sequence 
databases (see below) using DIAMOND v.0.8.10 in blastx mode using ‘-k 5 -e 
le-4 --sensitive options. The mapping scores of two unmerged query reads that 
mapped to the same target were combined to avoid double counting. In this case, 
the hit scores were combined by selecting the lower of the two e values and the 
sum of the bit scores from the two hits. The best hit for a given query was based 
on the highest bit score, longest alignment length and highest percentage identity 
to the subject sequence. Finally, aligned reads were filtered to those that had an 
alignment percentage identity >50% and e < 1 x 10° (see ‘Parameterization and 
validation of metagenomics approach for parameter choice). 

The functional databases to which metagenomic reads were mapped included 
gene categories related to ROS sources (peroxidases genes databases*“°, KEGG”” 
(Kyoto Encyclopedia of Genes and Genomes) and CAZyme genes (http://www. 
cazy.org, accessed 22 November 2015)**. To facilitate the interpretation of the 
results, the relative abundance of CAZyme genes were summed on the basis of 
the substrates for each gene family. Substrate utilization information for CAZyme 
families was obtained from previously published work*®” as well as the CAZypedia 
(http://www.cazypedia.org/index.php?title=Carbohydrate-binding_modules&ol- 
did=9411). On the basis of the KEGG orthologue abundance matrices we cal- 
culated SEED functional module abundances. For functional annotations of 
metagenomic reads, we used in silico annotation on the basis of a curated database 
of the orthologous gene family resource eggNOG 4.5"4. 

For all databases that included taxonomic information (eggNOG, KEGG, 
CAZy), reads were mapped competitively against all kingdoms and assigned into 
prokaryotic and eukaryotic groups, on the basis of best bit score in the alignment 
and the taxonomic annotation provided within the database at kingdom level. All 
functional abundance matrices were normalized to the total number of reads used 
for mapping in the statistical analysis, unless mentioned otherwise (for example, 
rarefied in the case of diversity analysis, see ‘Statistical analyses’). This normali- 
zation better takes into account differences in library size as it has the advantage 
of including the fraction of unmapped (that is functionally unclassified) reads. 
Although there are limitations to using relative abundance of genes, our analy- 
sis shows which potential functions are relatively more important. Without any 
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normalization, such analyses cannot be performed. It is currently difficult to test the 
absolute numbers, owing to limitations of reliably quantifying soil DNA resulting 
from differences in extraction efficiency and the level of degradation. 

To identify ARGs in our metagenome samples, the merged and unmerged reads 
were mapped to a homology expansion” of the Antibiotic Resistance Gene Data 
Base (ARDB). Only hits that passed the minimum sequence identity values as listed 
in the ARDB for each family were taken further into account. Although newer ARG 
databases exist, only the ARDB presently has curated family inclusion thresholds 
that directly allow application to our topsoil dataset: as soil microbial diversity 
is so large, unlike for gut datasets, high-fidelity gene catalogue construction will 
not be possible until many more samples are available. Therefore, direct mapping 
of reads to the gene family databases becomes necessary for our analysis, in turn 
necessitating ARG inclusion thresholds that are well-defined for single reads, not 
merely for full-length genes. Thus, the cut-offs curated by ResFams™ or CARD*?, 
for example, are inappropriate, as they are defined in the length-dependent bit- 
score space. The ARDB cut-offs, however, are defined as sequence identities and 
thus in principle are applicable to sequences shorter than full length. Because of 
these technical limitations, we used a soil-gene catalogue to determine CARD- 
based ARG abundance matrices (see ‘Gene catalogue constructior). 

It is important to note that measurements of functional genes, including ARGs, 
represent relative proportions of different gene families, because the absolute 
amount of DNA differs among samples. This necessitates the use of statistical 
tests that do not assume absolute measurements, and centres analysis of this type 
on comparisons across the set of samples. 

Estimation of taxa abundance using miTag. We used a miTag approach!» to deter- 
mine bacterial and fungal community composition from metagenome sequence 
data. First, SortMeRNA™ was used to extract and blast search rRNA genes against 
the SILVA LSU/SSU database. Reads approximately matching these databases with 
e< 10! were further filtered with custom Perl and C++ scripts, using FLASH to 
attempt to merge all matched read pairs. In case read pairs could not be merged, 
which happens when the overlap between read pairs is too small, the reads were 
interleaved such that the second read pair was reverse complemented and then 
sequentially added to the first read. To fine-match candidate interleaved or merged 
reads to the Silva LSU/SSU databases, lambda*° was used. Using the lowest com- 
mon ancestor (LCA) algorithm adapted from LotuS (v.1.462)*8, we determined 
the identity of filtered reads on the basis of lambda hits. This included a filtering 
step, in which queries were only assigned to phyla and classes if they had at least 
88% and 91% similarity to the best database hit, respectively. The taxon-by-sample 
matrices were normalized to the total number of reads per sample to minimize 
the effects of uneven sequencing depth. The average of SSU and LSU matrices was 
used for calculating the relative abundance of phyla or classes. The abundance of 
miTag sequences matching bacteria and fungi was used to determine the bacterial/ 
fungal abundance ratio. Although LSU/SSU assessments refer to the number of 
fungal cells rather than the number of discrete multicellular fungi (as this can apply 
to all samples equally), it is not systematically biased for comparing the trends of 
bacterial to fungal abundance across samples. 

External metagenomic datasets. To validate and compare the global trends at 
smaller scales, we used a regional scale dataset of 145 topsoil samples that was 
generated and processed using the same protocol as our global dataset 
(Supplementary Table 1). 

In addition, to compare patterns of ARG diversity in soils and oceans on a global 
scale, we re-analysed the metagenomics datasets of the Tara Oceans", including all 
size fractions (Supplementary Table 1). After quality filtering, 41,790,928,650 out 
of 43,076,016,494 reads were retained from the Tara Oceans dataset. 

The quality-filtered reads from all datasets were mapped to the corresponding 
databases using DIAMOND, with the exception that no merging of read pairs was 
attempted, because the chances of finding overlapping reads were too low (with 
a read length of 100 bp and insert size of 300 bp (Tara Oceans)). Sequences for 
SSU/LSU miTags were extracted from these metagenomics datasets as described 
above. ARG abundance matrices were also obtained from the Tara Oceans project 
on the basis of the published gene catalogues annotated using a similar approach 
as in the current study. 

Gene catalogue construction. To create a gene catalogue, we first searched for com- 
plete reference genes that matched to read pairs in our collection using Bowtie2™ 
with the options ‘--no-unal --end-to-end. The resulting bam files were sorted 
and indexed using samtools 1.3. 15” and the jgi_summarize_bam_contig_depths 
provided with MetaBat** was used to create a depth profile of genes from the 
reference databases that were covered with >95% nucleotide identity. This cut-off 
is commonly used in constructing gene catalogues!**? and chosen to delineate 
genes belonging to the same species. Using the coverage information, we extracted 
all genes that had at least 200 bp with >1x coverage by reads from our topsoil 
metagenomes. The reference databases included an ocean microbial gene 
catalogue!®, a gut microbial gene catalogue!”, as well as all genes extracted from 
25,038 published bacterial genomes”®, Altogether, 273,723, 2,376 and 8,642 genes 
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from proGenomes, IGC and Tara database, respectively, could be matched to soil 
reads and were used in the gene catalogue. 

The majority of genes in our catalogue were assembled from the topsoil 
samples presented here. To reduce the likelihood of chimaeric reads, each sample 
was assembled separately using Spades 3.7-0 (development version obtained from 
the authors) in metagenomic mode with the parameters ‘--only-assembler -m 
500 --meta -k 21,33,67,111,127. Only sdm-filtered*’ paired reads were used in the 
assembly, with the same read-filtering parameters as described above. Resulting 
assemblies had an average N50 of 469 bases (total of all assemblies 21,538 Mb). The 
low N50 reflects difficulties in the assembly of soil metagenomes, which probably 
reflects the vast microbial genetic diversity of these ecosystems. We further de novo 
assembled reads from two other deep sequencing soil®! and sediment studies”, 
using the same procedure and parameters, except that the Spades parameter 
‘-k 21,33,67,77 was adjusted to a shorter read length. Furthermore, we included 
publicly available data from the European Nucleotide Archive (ENA). The ENA 
was queried to identify all projects with publicly available metagenomes and whose 
metadata contained the keyword ‘soil. The initial set of hits was then manually 
curated to select relevant project and/or samples that were assembled as described 
above. Additionally, we integrated gene predictions from soil metagenomes down- 
loaded from MG-RAST® (Supplementary Table 1). Assembly was not attempted 
for these samples owing to the absence of paired-end reads, and relatively low read 
depth; rather, only long reads or assemblies directly uploaded to MG-RAST with 
>400 bp length were retained. Therefore, only scaffolds and long reads, with at least 
400 bp length, were used for analysis. On these filtered sequences, genes were de 
novo predicted using prodigal 2.6.1%* in metagenomic mode. Finally, we merged 
the predicted genes from assemblies, long reads, gene catalogues and references 
genomes to construct a comprehensive soil gene catalogue. 

Thus, 53,294,555,100 reads were processed, of which 31,015,827,636 (58.20%) 
passed our stringent quality control. The initial gene set predicted on the soil 
assemblies and long reads was separated into 17,114,295 complete genes and 
111,875,596 incomplete genes. A non-redundant gene catalogue was built by 
comparing all genes to each other. This operation was performed initially in amino- 
acid space using DIAMOND®. Subsequently, any reported hits were checked in 
nucleotide space. Any gene that covered at least 90% of another one (with at least 
95% identity over the covered area) was considered to be a potential representative 
of it (genes are also potential representatives of themselves). The final set was chosen 
by greedily picking the genes that were representative of the highest number of 
input genes until all genes in the original input have at least one representative in the 
output. This resulted in a gene catalogue with a total of 159,907,547 non-redundant 
genes at 95% nucleotide identity cut-off. We mapped reads from our experiment 
onto the gene catalogue with bwa®, requiring >45 nt overlap and >95% identity. 
The average mapping rate was 26.2 + 7.4%. Although the gene catalogue is an 
invaluable resource for future explorations of the soil microbiome, we decided 
to rely on using the direct mapping approach to gene functional composition, 
owing to the low overall mapping rate. Furthermore, using minimap2 to find 
genes at 95% similarity threshold, we compared the soil gene catalogue with the 
Tara Oceans gene catalogue’?, human gut gene catalogue’* and the proGenomes 
prokaryotic database”®. The gene catalogue nucleotide and amino acid sequences 
and abundance matrix estimates from rtk® have been deposited at http://vm-lux. 
embl.de/~hildebra/Soil_gene_cat/. 

Estimation of ARG abundance using CARD. CARD abundances in topsoil sam- 
ples were estimated by annotating the soil gene catalogue using a DIAMOND 
search of the predicted amino acid sequences against the CARD database and 
filtering hits to the specified bit-score cut-offs in the CARD database. On the basis 
of gene abundances in each sample, we estimated the abundance of different CARD 
categories per metagenomic sample. Despite qualitative similarities in overall 
trends of ARDB and CARD abundance matrices, CARD abundance estimation is 
limited by being based on the gene catalogue (only a 26.2 + 7.4% of all metagen- 
omic reads could be mapped to the gene catalogue). 

Processing of metabarcoding sequence data. The LotuS pipeline was used for bac- 
terial 16S rRNA amplicon sequence processing. Reads were demultiplexed with 
modified quality-filtering settings for MiSeq reads, increasing strictness to avoid 
false positive OTUs. These modified options were the requirement of correctly 
detected forward 16S primer, trimming of reads after an accumulated error of 1 and 
rejecting reads below 28 average quality or, exceeding an estimated accumulated 
error >2.5 with a probability of >0.01*. Furthermore, we required each unique 
read (reads preclustered at 100% identity) to be present eight or more times in at 
least one sample, four or more times in at least two samples, or three or more times 
in at least three samples. In total 27,883,607 read pairs were quality-filtered and 
clustered with uparse™ at 97% identity. Chimeric OTUs were detected and removed 
on the basis of both reference-based and de novo chimaera checking algorithms, 
using the RDP reference database (http://drive5.com/uchime/rdp_gold.fa) in 
uchime™, resulting in 13,070,436 high-quality read pairs to generate and estimate 
the abundance of bacterial OTUs. The seed sequence for each OTU cluster was 
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selected from all read pairs assigned to that OTU, selecting the read pair with the 
highest overall quality and closest to the OTU centroid. Selected OTU seed read 
pairs were merged with FLASH“ and a taxonomic identity was assigned to each 
OTU by aligning full-length sequences with lambda to the SILVA v.123 database” 
and the LotuS least common ancestor (LCA) algorithm. This was performed using 
the following LotuS command line options: ‘-p miSeq -derepMin 8:1,4:2,3:3 -- 
simBasedTaxo 2 --refDB SLV -thr 8. OTU abundances per sample were summed 
to class and phylum level per sample, according to their taxonomic classification, 
to obtain taxa abundance matrices. However, the choice of clustering method (for 
example, Swarm) and identity threshold had little effect on retrieved OTU richness 
(comparison with 99% threshold: r=0.977, P< 1071; comparison with Swarm 
clustering: r=0.979, P< 1075). 

For eukaryotic 18S rRNA genes, we used the same options in LotuS, except that 
reads were rejected if they did not occur at least six times each in a minimum of 
two samples or at least four times each in a minimum of three samples. This was 
done to account for lower sequencing depth in 18S rRNA compared to 16S rRNA 
dataset. Furthermore, the database to annotate fungal taxonomy was extended to 
include general annotations of SILVA and information from unicellular eukaryotes 
(PR? database”'). Of 7,462,813 reads, 2,890,093 passed quality filtering. The fungal 
ITS metabarcoding dataset'® was downloaded and used in addition to 18S data 
in specific analyses, such as finding fungal OTUs associated with ARG relative 
abundance. The resulting taxon abundance matrix was further filtered to remove 
sequences of chloroplast origin for all three metabarcoding experiments. 

Full-length sequences representing OTUs were aligned using the SILVA refer- 
ence alignment as a template in mothur”. A phylogenetic tree was constructed 
using FastTree27* with the maximum-likelihood method using default settings. 
This program uses the Jukes-Cantor models to correct for multiple substitutions. 
Parameterization and validation of metagenomics approach. Although we used 
state-of-art molecular approaches, there are several potential limitations regarding 
our analyses related to the technologies used. All metagenomics and amplicon- 
based analyses are affected by taxonomic biases in sequence databases, whereas 
(PCR-free) miTag as well as amplicon sequencing are biased owing to differential 
ribosomal gene copy number across taxonomic groups. Amplicon-based metabar- 
coding, specifically, is affected by both primer PCR artefacts and PCR biases that 
may affect estimates of absolute organism abundance. These biases are inherent 
to all metagenomics and metabarcoding studies. However, all these biases affect 
different samples equally (same rRNA gene copy numbers, same PCR biases per 
species, same database bias per taxa) and thus we estimate that our results are 
robust to these methodological shortcomings. Shotgun-based metagenomics 
is affected by reference bias, in which human pathogens or Proteobacteria are 
overrepresented. The necessity for lenient thresholds becomes obvious from 
annotating phylogenetic profiles with MetaPhlAn2” using standard parameters: 
whereas we observed that most fungal phyla are present abundantly in our samples, 
MetaPhlAn?2 detected Ascomycota in only 2 out of 189 samples. In 48 out of 189 
samples, no organism (bacteria/archaea/eukaryotes) was detected, and the most 
abundant phylum was Proteobacteria (55%). As these results are clearly deviating 
from our miTag, 16S, 18S and ITS analyses, specific database cut-off thresholds 
were required for this project. 

To optimize the analysis pipeline and identify suitable e values for filtering blastx 
results, we used metagenomic simulations of four reference genomes for which 
CAZy assignments in the CAZy database were available. Simulated reads were 
created as 250-bp paired reads with 400 bp insert at differing sequence abun- 
dances from the four reference genomes in each simulated metagenome, using 
iMessi”. For this simulated dataset, we used the pipeline described above to derive 
CAZy functional profiles. We found that querying short reads processed as above 
against databases results in the retrieval of most genes at relative abundances 
consistent with expectations on the basis of the reference genomes at e < 10° 
(r=0.95 + 0.01, P< 0.001). Furthermore, we simulated 200 metagenomes from 
18 bacterial genomes, five bacterial plasmids, one fungal mitochondrion and two 
fungal genomes at differing relative proportions in each of these simulated metage- 
nomes (Supplementary Table 11). We subsequently simulated 1,000,000 reads of 
250-bp and 400-bp insert size using iMessi, and mapped these against reference 
databases and retained hits that fulfilled the following arbitrary criteria (used in all 
subsequent analyses): e value cut-off of 107°, alignment length >20 amino acids, 
and similarity >50% amino acids to the target sequence. From these, we gener- 
ated functional profiles and found a strong correlation of simulated to expected 
functional metagenomic composition on the basis of mixed fungal and bacterial 
genomes (r=0.94+ 0.05, P< 0.001). 

Estimating fungal antibiotics production. We also specifically screened for fungal 
gene clusters directly associated with antibiotic activity, on the basis of a 
compiled database of MIBiG (minimum information about a biosynthetic gene 
cluster, https://mibig.secondarymetabolites.org) repository entries that describe 
gene clusters for which the products have been shown experimentally to display 
antimicrobial activities (Supplementary Table 12). To extend the range of genes 


that can be associated with the validated, antibiotic-producing, MiBIG protein 
domains, we downloaded all published non-redundant fungal genomes depos- 
ited in JGI (Supplementary Table 14) as well as all non-redundant fungal genes 
deposited in NCBI. The set of MiBIG and fungus-derived genes was screened 
with custom hidden Markov models for domains from secondary metabolite 
production (specifically these were dmat, AMP-binding, Condensation, PKS_KS 
and Terpene synthesis domains). All identified domains were aligned together 
with the MiBIG domains using Clustal Omega”® and a tree was constructed with 
FastTree2. Phylogenetic trees were rooted to midpoint and automatically scanned 
to identify highly supported clades (aLRT branch support > 0.99) in which 
antibiotic-producing MiBIG domains were monophyletically grouped. The average 
nucleotide identity within each such group was subsequently used as identity cut- 
off in the mapping step. All metagenomic reads were mapped with DIAMOND 
in blastx mode to the newly created database, using the previously mentioned 
sequence identity cut-offs and rejecting domains of reads that were mapping to 
bacterial non-supervised orthologous groups. 

Statistical analyses. Data normalization and diversity estimates. All statistical anal- 
yses were performed using specific packages in R (v.3.3.2) unless otherwise noted. 
Diversity parameters were estimated from OTU and functional gene matrices that 
were rarefied to an equal number per sample to reduce the effect of variation in 
sequencing depth using the function rrarefy in vegan (v.2.2.1; https://cran.r-project. 
org/web/packages/vegan/index.html). ARG matrices were normalized to the total 
number of merged and singleton reads. The total abundance of ARGs per sample 
was estimated by summing the abundance of all individual ARGs per sample. ARG 
diversity measures indicate the variety and their proportions produced. 

From the rarefied matrices we calculated OTU, orthologous group and CAZyme 
gene richness (function specnumber) and diversity (function diversity on the basis 
of the inverse Simpson index). The latter measure accounts for both richness and 
evenness, and it gives more weight to abundant groups compared to the Shannon 
index. Our results were robust to choice of index, and the various diversity indices 
were highly correlated in the present dataset (for example, bacterial taxonomic 
diversities calculated using inverse Simpson versus using Shannon diversity were 
highly correlated: r= 0.888, P< 10-1; for a comparison of richness and diversity 
trends, see Extended Data Fig. 2b, c). As evenness and richness were highly corre- 
lated in all datasets, we report the results that, on the basis of the diversity index, 
represent both richness and evenness. The rarefaction process was repeated for 
calculating taxonomic and gene functional diversity and richness on the basis of 
the average of 100 rarefied datasets. 

Phylogenetic diversity was calculated on the basis of Faith’s Phylogenetic 
Diversity (PD) metric’ in the Picante package (v.1.6-2; https://cran.r-project.org/ 
web/packages/picante/index.html). In addition, to assess phylogenetic clustering 
and overdispersion, nearest relative index (NRI) and nearest taxon index (NTI) 
were calculated in Picante. Although both measures are closely related, NRI is more 
sensitive to phylogenetic diversity at deep nodes, whereas NTI is more sensitive 
to phylogenetic clustering towards tips. A null model of shuffling taxon labels 
(100 times) was used to randomize phylogenetic relationships among OTUs. 
Correlating environmental parameters to taxa and functions. To identify the main 
determinants of taxonomic and gene functional composition or diversity and 
relative abundance of phyla and classes, we used a series of statistical tests. We 
included all prominent environmental variables that we expected to have a significant 
effect on microbial diversity on the basis of previous studies, and which were 
feasible to collect. These included soil pH, carbon and nutrient levels and factors that 
can affect these, such as fire, assuming soil as the major resource for microbial nutri- 
tion. We also included isotope ratios of nitrogen (0'°N) and carbon (013C) as these 
provide principal components for carbon and nitrogen cycling. To avoid overfitting 
and to ensure model simplicity, we excluded the variables that had no significant effect 
on fungal or bacterial diversity, such as altitude, age of vegetation, plant diversity and 
community (the first two principal component analysis axes of plant community 
variation at both genus and family level) and basal areas of trees. Thus, for univariate 
regression modelling, 16 variables (Supplementary Table 14) were included. 

To understand which factors explain the orthologous group- and OTU-based 
community composition, variable selection was performed in the Forward.sel 
function of Packfor (v.0.0-8/r109; https://r-forge.r-project.org/R/?group_id=195) 
according to the coefficient of determination (threshold, 7? =0.01). All functional 
and taxonomic compositional matrices were transformed using Hellinger trans- 
formation before statistical analysis. Furthermore, Mantel tests and partial Mantel 
tests were used to test the effects of geographical versus environmental distances on 
the compositional similarity of OTUs and orthologous groups as implemented in 
vegan. Mantel tests allow testing of the correlation between two distance matrices, 
partial Mantel tests are similar but also control for variation in a third distance 
matrix. In our analysis, we controlled for the effect of geographic distance while 
testing the correlation of environmental variation and functional or taxonomic 
composition variation. The importance of biome type in explaining functional 
gene and taxonomic composition was tested in permutational multivariate 
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analysis of variance (PERMANOVA) using the Adonis function of vegan (using 10° 
permutation for calculating pseudo-F test statistic and its statistical significance). 
For constructing orthologous group and OTU distance matrices, the Bray—Curtis 
dissimilarity was calculated between each pair of samples. Great-circle distance 
was used to calculate a geographic distance matrix between samples on the basis 
of geographical coordinates. This test compares the intragroup distances to 
intergroup distances in a permutation scheme and from this assesses significance. 
PERMANOVA post hoc P values were corrected for multiple testing using the 
Benjamini-Hochberg correction. We visualized taxonomic (OTU) and functional 
(orthologous group) composition of bacteria using global nonmetric multidimen- 
sional scaling (GNMDS) in vegan with the following options: two dimensions, 
initial configurations = 100, maximum iterations = 200 and minimum stress 
improvement in each iteration = 107”. The main environmental drivers of the 
relative abundance of major taxonomic groups and main functional categories 
were recovered by random forest analysis’* using the R package randomForest 
(v.4.6-10; https://cran.r-project.org/web/packages/randomForest/index.html). 

To examine latitudinal gradients of diversity at phylum level (Fig. 2), the 
diversity of OTUs assigned to each phylum was calculated on the basis of inverse 
Simpson index. Diversity values were modelled in response to environmental 
variables and predicted values were extracted, which were used in a clustering and 
bootstrapping analysis to depict the similarities of phyla environmental associations 
using pvclust (v.1.3-2; https://cran.r-project.org/web/packages/pvclust/index.html) 
with 1,000 iterations. To model latitudinal gradients and environmental associa- 
tions of diversity and biomass (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 3), we compared the good- 
ness of fit estimates between first and second order polynomial models on the basis 
of the corrected Akaike information criterion (AICc) using analysis of variance 
(ANOVA). AICc reflects both goodness of fit and parsimony of the models. 

For univariate regression modelling of diversity and biomass measures, ordi- 
nary least squares (OLS) or generalized least squares (GLS) regression models 
were used depending on the importance of the spatial component in the nlme 
package (v.3.1-120; https://cran.r-project.org/web/packages/nlme/index.html). 
The model variance structure (Gaussian, exponential, spherical and linear) was 
evaluated on the basis of AICc. After selection of variance structure, variables were 
combined in a set of models with specified variance structure (that is, the number 
of tested models = 2™™>* of variables) The resulting models were sorted according to 
AICc values to reveal the best model. Lists of the five best-fitting models for each 
response variable are given in Supplementary Table 4. Prior to model selection, all 
variables were evaluated for linearity, normality, and multicollinearity (excluded if 
the variance inflation factor was >5). The degree of polynomial functions (linear, 
quadratic, cubic) was chosen on the basis of the lowest AIC values. Because of 
nonlinear relationships with response variables, a quadratic term for pH was 
also included in the model selection procedure. The accuracy of the final models 
was evaluated using tenfold ‘leave-one-out’ cross-validation. For this, we used 
1,000 randomly sampled 90%-data subsets for model training and predicting the 
withheld data. To minimize biases owing to the partitioning of the data and 
potential overfitting, the average of 1,000 resulting determination coefficients are 
reported as cross-validated r” (r’cv.) for each regression model. 

Correlating biotic interactions to taxa and functions. To test the associations of biotic 
variables on ARG relative abundance, we used a sparse partial least squares (sPLS) 
analysis, which reduces dimensionality by projecting predictor variables onto latent 
components to identify the 16S/18S lineages (phyla and classes) and the ITS OTUs 
most strongly associated with ARG relative abundance, as implemented in the 
mixOmics (v.5.0-4; https://cran.r-project.org/web/packages/mixOmics/index. 
html) package. ARG composition and taxonomic community matrices (miTags 
classes and phyla and ITS OTUs) were normalized to library size using Hellinger 
transformation. Significance of associations was examined by bootstrap tests of 
subsets of each dataset. We subsequently used partial least squares (PLS) analysis 
to predict ARG relative abundance on the basis of significantly correlated line- 
ages, which allows the dimensionality of multivariate data to be reduced into PLS 
components. Optimal numbers of PLS components for prediction of the relative 
ARG abundance were selected on the basis of leave-one-out cross-validation. To 
confirm the results of PLS analysis, we further used a cross-validated LASSO model 
to simultaneously perform variable selection and model fitting, as implemented in 
glmnet (v.2.0-2; https://cran.r-project.org/web/packages/glmnet/index.html). First 
the lambda shrinkage parameter was determined from a cross-validated LASSO- 
penalized logistic regression classifier. Using this shrinkage parameter, a new 
logistic regression classifier was fit to the data to predict ARG relative abundance. 

To further test direct and indirect effects of geographic and environmental 
variables on microbial distributions, we built SEM models in the AMOS soft- 
ware (SPSS) by including predictors of the best GLS model. In a priori models, 
all indirect and direct links between variables were established on the basis of 
their pairwise correlations. We subsequently removed non-significant links and 
variables or created new links between error terms until a significant model fit 
was achieved. Goodness of fit was assessed on the basis of a y” test to evaluate 
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the difference between the observed and estimated by-model covariance matrices 
(a non-significant value indicates that the model fits the observed data). We also 
used RMSEA and Pcrosz to assess the discrepancy between the observed data and 
model per degree of freedom, which is less sensitive to sample size compared to the 
? test (RMSEA < 0.08 and Pcrosr > 0.05 show a good fit). Observed correlations 
between diversity and environmental values can serve as the first step towards 
understanding the structure and function of global topsoil microbiome, however, 
they are not proof of causations and mechanism. Despite the fact that we used SEM 
modelling to infer indirect links, we cannot preclude the possibility of other biotic 
or soil variables confounded with climate variables that we did not include in our 
models. Further laboratory experiments may be able to address the causality of 
relationships reported in this study. 

Differences between univariate variables such as taxonomic and functional 
richness were tested using a non-parametric Wilcoxon rank-sum test, with 
Benjamini-Hochberg multiple testing correction. Post hoc statistical testing for 
significant differences between all combinations of two groups was conducted only 
for taxa with P < 0.2 in the Kruskal-Wallis test. For this, Wilcoxon rank-sum tests 
were calculated for all possible group combinations and corrected for multiple 
testing using Benjamini-Hochberg multiple testing correction. 

Geographic coordinates were plotted on a world map transformed to a Winkler2 
projection, using the maptools package (v.0.8-36; https://cran.r-project.org/web/ 
packages/maptools/index.html). 

Limitations of statistical modelling on a global scale. Although we performed 
cross-validations to test the accuracy of most of our statistical models, predictions 
might be limited by the vast diversity in soil microbiomes. For example, strong 
local variation in soil pH may lead to deviation from general patterns, which is a 
common limitation in environmental sciences. Given the large spatial scale and 
strong environmental gradient in our sampling design, and long-term persistence 
of DNA in soil”, seasonal variation in soils is expected to have a minor impact*? 
(in contrast to the oceans). In addition, the vast majority of our samples were 
collected during the growing season, further reducing possible seasonal biases. 
We nevertheless tested the effect of sampling month and seasons and found no 
significant effect of seasonality on diversity indices (P > 0.05). We also compared 
the effect of seasons and years in a time series study in two of our sites, which 
revealed no seasonal effects on richness and composition (unpublished data). 
In particular, the relationship between bacterial phylogenetic diversity and pH, 
are strongly consistent with studies performed at the local to continental scales 
and within a single season®”*', which indicates the robustness of our results. 
Nonetheless, validation of the proposed models needs to be performed by other 
researchers with more data or an independent dataset, particularly by including 
samples from under-sampled regions (Extended Data Fig. 1a) and from differ- 
ent seasons (to account for seasonality). Under-sampled regions in our dataset 
(for example, North Asia) lowered precision of our models for those regions. 
Unfortunately, there are no published global datasets with comparable sampling 
protocols that could be directly compared and used for model validation, and we 
encourage future studies that will make this possible. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Code availability. The pipeline to process metabarcoding samples is available 
under http://psbweb05.psb.ugent.be/lotus/. The pipeline to process shotgun 
metagenomic samples is available under https://github.com/hildebra/MATAFILER 
and https://github.com/hildebra/Rarefaction. 

Data availability. All metagenomics and metabarcoding sequences have been 
deposited in the European Bioinformatics Institute Sequence Read Archive 
database: Estonian forest and grassland topsoil samples, accession numbers 
PRJEB24121 (ERP105926); 16S metabarcoding data of global soil samples, acces- 
sion numbers PRJEB19856 (ERP021922); 18S metabarcoding data of global soil 
samples, accession numbers PRJEB19855 (ERP021921); Global analysis of soil 
microbiomes, accession numbers PRJEB18701 (ERP020652). The soil gene cata- 
logue and dataset are available at http://vm-lux.embl.de/~hildebra/Soil_gene_cat/. 
The Tara Oceans data are available at http://ocean-microbiome.embl.de/compan- 
ion.html. All other data that support the findings of this study are available from 
the corresponding authors upon request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Distribution of topsoil samples and diversity 
patterns of phyla. a, A map of samples used for metagenomic and 


metabarcoding analysis. Colours indicate biomes as shown in the legend. 


Desert samples were only used in metabarcoding analysis and were 
excluded in comparative analysis of functional and taxonomic patterns. 
Black symbols refer to samples from an independent soil dataset (145 
topsoil samples; Supplementary Table 1) that were used for validation of 


our results. b, Relationship between the diversity of major microbial phyla 
(classes for Proteobacteria) and environmental variables across the global 
soil samples (n = 197 biologically independent samples). Only regression 
lines for significant relationships after Bonferroni correction are shown. 
Diversity was measured using Hellinger-transformed matrices on the basis 
of inverse Simpson index. Latitude, absolute latitude. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Contrasting microbial structure and function 

in major terrestrial biomes. a-d, The average total biomass normalized 

to organic carbon (a, n= 152 biologically independent samples) as well as 
richness (b), diversity (c) and phylogenetic structure including NRI and 
NTI (d) (n= 188 biologically independent samples) of fungi and bacteria 
across samples categorized into major terrestrial biomes, including tropical 
(moist and dry tropical forests and savannahs), temperate (coniferous and 
deciduous forests, grasslands and shrublands, and Mediterranean biomes) 
and boreal-arctic ecosystems. e-i, Relative abundance of major phyla 

(n= 188 biologically independent samples) and functional categories 
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(n= 189 biologically independent samples) across biomes: bacterial phyla 
(classes for Proteobacteria) and archaea (e); fungal classes (f); functional 
categories of bacteria (g); functional categories of fungi (h); bacterial 
KEGG metabolic pathways (i). Biomass was measured on the basis of 
PLFA analysis. Different letters denote significant differences between 
groups (shown in the legend) at the 0.05 probability level on the basis of 
Kruskal-Wallis tests corrected for multiple testing. Additional details for 
these comparisons are presented in Supplementary Table 14. Taxonomic 
and gene functional diversity indices were calculated on the basis of 
inverse Simpson index. Data are mean + s.d. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | The significant decrease in the bacterial/ 

fungal biomass ratio with increasing latitude is driven by the joint 
effect of climate and soil fertility. a, The second order polynomial 
relationship between absolute latitude and the total biomass of bacteria 
(n= 152 biologically independent samples). b, The relationship between 
absolute latitude and the total biomass of fungi. c, The relationship 
between absolute latitude and the bacterial/fungal biomass ratio. d-f, The 
relationship between bacterial/fungal biomass ratio and MAP, MAT and 
C/N, as the main correlated environmental variables with bacterial/fungal 
biomass ratio. Linear regression analysis (Pearson's correlation) was used 
in b-f (n = 152 biologically independent samples). g, Pairwise Spearman's 
correlation matrix of biotic and abiotic variables in soil. h, Direct and 
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indirect relationships and directionality between variables determined 
from best-fitting structural equation model. Determination coefficients 
(R?) are given for biomass and diversity factors (see Supplementary 
Table 5 for more details). Goodness of fit: bacteria, y? = 15.37, degrees 

of freedom = 11, P=0.166; RMSEA = 0.041, Pcrosz = 0.573, n= 189; 
fungi, \? =7.74, degrees of freedom = 12, P=0.805; RMSEA = 0.00, 
Pctosz = 0.970, n= 189). Biomass (nmol g') was measured on the basis 
of PLFA analysis. pH, soil pH representing soil pH and its quadratic 
term; ON, nitrogen stable isotope signature; 0'3C, carbon stable isotope 
signature; PET, potential of evapotranspiration; Fire, time from the last fire 
disturbance; NPP, net primary productivity. 
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b, Relative abundance of ITS-based fungal classes. c, d, Major orthologous 


gene categories of bacteria (c) and fungi (d). For variable selection and 
was used. Circle size represents the variable importance (that is, decrease 


in the prediction accuracy (estimated with out-of-bag cross-validation)) 
as a result of the permutation of a given variable. Colours represent 


estimating predictability, the random forest machine-learning algorithm 
Spearman correlations. pH, soil pH. 


188 biologically 
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189 biologically independent samples). a, Relative 


independent samples) categories of bacteria (a, c) and fungi (b, d) in the 
abundance of major 16S-based bacterial phyla (class for Proteobacteria). 


bacterial taxa and functions than on those of fungi. Correlation and 
global soil samples (n 


Extended Data Fig. 4 | The environment has a stronger effect on 
best random forest model for major taxonomic (a, b; n 


independent samples) and functional (c, d; n = 189 biologically 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Niche differentiation between bacteria and 
fungi is probably related to precipitation and soil pH. Contrasting 
effect of pH and MAP on bacterial (168; left column) and fungal 

(18S; right column) taxonomic (n = 188 biologically independent samples) 
and gene functional (n = 189 biologically independent samples) diversity in 
the global soil samples. a, b, Relationship between soil pH and taxonomic 
diversity of bacteria and fungi. c, d, Relationship between soil pH and 

gene functional diversity of bacteria and fungi. e, f, Relationship between 
MAP and taxonomic diversity of bacteria and fungi. g, h, Relationship 
between MAP and gene functional diversity of bacteria and fungi. Lines 
represent regression lines of best fit. The choice of degree of polynomial was 


determined by a goodness of fit. Colours denote biomes as indicated in the 
legend. Taxonomic and gene functional diversity indices were calculated on 
the basis of inverse Simpson index. i-1, NMDS plots of trends in taxonomic 
(16S and 18S datasets) and gene functional composition (orthologous 
groups from metagenomes) of bacteria and fungi on the basis of Bray—Curtis 
dissimilarity. i, Taxonomic composition of bacteria (16S). j, Taxonomic 
composition of fungi (18S). k, Gene functional composition of bacteria. 

1, Gene functional composition of fungi. i, Colours denote biomes as 
indicated in the legend. Vectors are the prominent environmental drivers 
fitted onto ordination. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Fungal biomass is significantly related to the with the bacterial/fungal biomass ratio. Biomass (nmol g~') was measured 
relative abundance of ARGs. a, Increase in fungal biomass is related to on the basis of PLFA analysis. Spearman's correlation was used (n = 152 
ARG relative abundance. b, Bacterial biomass is unrelated to the relative biologically independent samples). 


abundance of ARGs. c, ARG relative abundance is inversely correlated 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Topsoil and ocean bacterial phylogenetic independent samples) at the global scale. Similar trends were observed 
diversity is negatively correlated with the abundance of ARGs. for richness (r= —0.219, P= 0.007 and r= —0.659, P< 107 !° in soil and 
a, b, Spearman’s correlation between the relative abundance of ARGs ocean, respectively). c, Global map of observed bacterial phylogenetic 
and bacterial phylogenetic diversity (Faith’s index) in soil (a, n = 188 diversity (Faith’s index) at the sampled sites. Note that hotspots of bacterial 


biologically independent samples) and the oceans (b, n= 139 biologically diversity do not correspond to ARG hotspots (See Extended Data Fig. 8). 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Relative abundance of ARGs within and between _at two water depths, including surface (red) and deep chlorophyll 


terrestrial and oceanic ecosystems. a, Heat map of the observed relative maximum (DCM; green), but not at mesopelagic (blue). Spearman's 
abundance of ARGs at the global scale. Squares and circles correspond to correlation statistics for specified comparisons are given in the legends. 
soil and to ocean samples, respectively. ARG abundance is given on three Dotted lines display Spearman’s correlations across the whole dataset and 
relative scales for these three datasets. b, Relative abundance of ARGs within the three depth categories, respectively. n, number of biologically 
in ocean samples (across depths) declines with the distance from land independent samples. 


(n= 139 biologically independent samples), a pattern that was significant 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Relative abundance of ARGs in both ocean 
and topsoil samples can be modelled by the relative abundance of 
fungi and fungus-like protists. a, b, Correlation circle indicating the 
relationships among fungal classes and the relative abundance of ARGs 
as well as the first two PLS components in soil (a) and ocean (b). Length 


and direction of vectors indicate the strength and direction of correlations. 


Percentages show the variation explained by each PLS component. 
c, d, Linear (Pearson) correlations between observed and modelled ARG 
relative abundance on the basis of the relative abundance of fungal taxa 
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in soil (c) and ocean (d). The two principal axes were chosen on the 

basis of leave-one-out cross-validation (LOOCV) and explained 40% 
(LOOCV: R? = 0.381) and 71% (LOOCYV: 1° = 0.684) of the variation of the 
relative abundance of ARGs in soil and the oceans, respectively. Only taxa 
significantly associated with the relative abundance of ARGs are shown. 
Cross-validation and LASSO regression confirmed this result. Soil dataset: 
r=0.619, RMSE= = 107°, n=189 biologically independent samples; 
ocean dataset, r= 0.832, RMSE = 10°, n = 139 biologically independent 
samples. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Fungal classes are among the main taxa 
associated with the relative abundance, diversity and richness of ARGs 
in different habitats. a, b, Heat map derived from sPLS analysis showing 
correlation of total relative abundance, richness and diversity of ARGs to 
that of the main taxonomic classes in soil (a) and ocean (b) metagenomes 
(see also the Supplementary Discussion for analogous results in previously 
published soil (from grasslands, deserts agricultural soils) as well as 
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human skin and gut samples). For statistical details and significance, 

see Supplementary Table 8. c, d, Heat maps showing correlation of total 
relative abundance of ARGs to that of the main eukaryotic and prokaryotic 
taxa in soil (c) and the ocean (d) on the basis of sPLS regression analysis. 
All matrices were normalized to library size and Hellinger transformation. 
Fungal and fungal-like classes are shown in bold text. See Supplementary 
Table 15 for ARG gene letter abbreviations. 
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Mitochondrial double-stranded RNA triggers 
antiviral signalling in humans 
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Mitochondria are descendants of endosymbiotic bacteria and 
retain essential prokaryotic features such as a compact circular 
genome. Consequently, in mammals, mitochondrial DNA is 
subjected to bidirectional transcription that generates overlapping 
transcripts, which are capable of forming long double-stranded RNA 
structures’, However, to our knowledge, mitochondrial double- 
stranded RNA has not been previously characterized in vivo. Here 
we describe the presence of a highly unstable native mitochondrial 
double-stranded RNA species at single-cell level and identify key 
roles for the degradosome components mitochondrial RNA helicase 
SUV3 and polynucleotide phosphorylase PNPase in restricting the 
levels of mitochondrial double-stranded RNA. Loss of either enzyme 
results in massive accumulation of mitochondrial double-stranded 
RNA that escapes into the cytoplasm in a PNPase-dependent 
manner. This process engages an MDA5-driven antiviral signalling 
pathway that triggers a type I interferon response. Consistent 
with these data, patients carrying hypomorphic mutations in 
the gene PNPT1, which encodes PNPase, display mitochondrial 
double-stranded RNA accumulation coupled with upregulation 
of interferon-stimulated genes and other markers of immune 
activation. The localization of PNPase to the mitochondrial inter- 
membrane space and matrix suggests that it has a dual role in 
preventing the formation and release of mitochondrial double- 
stranded RNA into the cytoplasm. This in turn prevents the 
activation of potent innate immune defence mechanisms that have 
evolved to protect vertebrates against microbial and viral attack. 

Bidirectional transcription of mitochondrial DNA (mtDNA) is an 
extreme example of convergent transcription in mammalian cells owing 
to symmetrical synthesis of both the heavy (H) and the light (L) strand 
encoded RNAs. Notably, nearly the entire L-strand transcript undergoes 
rapid RNA decay by the RNA degradosome’. This decay process prob- 
ably prevents the formation of potentially deleterious mitochondrial 
double-stranded RNA (mtdsRNA). Indeed, among different cellular 
compartments, mitochondrial RNA (mtRNA) is known to be especially 
immunogenic“. Cellular nucleic acid sensors must discriminate viral 
nucleic acids from the vast excess of often biochemically indistinguish- 
able cellular RNA and DNA as part of the innate immune response’. To 
achieve this, nucleic acid metabolism is pivotal in suppressing immune 
responses to self nucleic acids®. Recently, numerous pathways have been 
shown to suppress mtDNA sensing by preventing its escape into the 
cytoplasm”*. We sought to determine whether mitochondria are also 
a source of dsRNA in vivo, and in so doing uncovered a pathway that 
suppresses the formation of immunostimulatory mtdsRNA. 

We used a monoclonal antibody (J2) specific for dsRNA that is 
widely used to detect viral dsRNA in animals and plants’. As shown 


previously, HeLa cell infection with the positive-strand RNA virus, 
encephalomyocarditis virus (EMCV) resulted in strong cytoplasmic 
dsRNA signals? (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). Notably, weaker immuno- 
fluorescence signals were also observed in uninfected HeLa cells sug- 
gesting the existence of cellular dsRNA. To further characterize these 
cellular immunofluorescence signals, fixed cells were pre-treated with 
structure-specific RNases. Immunofluorescence signals were sensitive 
to dsRNA-specific RNase III but not single-stranded RNA (ssRNA)- 
specific RNase Tl or TURBO DNase confirming the presence of 
dsRNA at a single-cell level (Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). We then verified 
the specificity of J2 for dsRNA in vitro using ss- or dsRNA immuno- 
precipitation experiments (Extended Data Fig. le). We next performed 
J2-immunoprecipitation-based dsRNA sequencing (dsRNA-seq) to 
identify selected cellular dsRNA (Fig. 1a). Notably, the mitochondrial 
genome generates nearly all detectable cellular dsRNA with 99% of 
the reads attributable to the mitochondrial genome (Extended Data 
Fig. 1f). Furthermore, the RNA sequencing profile showed widespread 
reads from both the H- and L-strand of mtDNA, implying the presence 
of intermolecular dsRNA (Fig. 1b). This was confirmed by immuno- 
fluorescence as 95% of J2 foci colocalized with mitochondria (Fig. 1c). 
To rule out potential artefacts caused by the expression of mitochon- 
drial pseudogenes integrated in the nuclear genome, we performed 
dsRNA staining in mtDNA-depleted HeLa cells obtained by either 
expressing the herpes simplex virus 1 (HSV-1) protein UL12.5M185 
or human uracil-N-glycosylase (mUNG1)". A lack of J2 signal 
confirmed that the dsRNA identified in our experiments can be wholly 
attributed to the mitochondrial genome (Extended Data Fig. 1g). 

As dsRNA levels are normally suppressed in the cell, presumably 
to avoid the induction of an interferon response, we investigated 
mtdsRNA turnover. Actinomycin D (Act-D) treatment, which inhibits 
mitochondrial transcription, caused a rapid loss of mtdsRNA, unlike 
the CDK9 inhibitor DRB which inhibits nuclear RNA polymerase II 
transcription (Extended Data Fig. 2a). To search for factors involved 
in mtdsRNA suppression, we focused on the SUV3 and PNPase 
enzymes (encoded by SUPV3LI1 and PNPT1 genes, respectively), 
which are known to be involved in the degradation of L-strand 
transcripts’. siRNA-mediated depletion of either enzyme resulted in a 
five- to eightfold increase in dsRNA levels, on the basis of both confocal 
microscopy (Fig. 1d-f) and flow cytometry (Extended Data Fig. 2b). 
The same effect was observed with a different set of siRNAs (Extended 
Data Fig. 2c). Other tested factors involved in the metabolism of 
mitochondrial nucleic acids had no effect on dsRNA levels (Extended 
Data Fig. 2d). We next confirmed that this increase in steady-state 
levels of dsRNA was due to changes in mtdsRNA turnover. Upon Act-D 
treatment, but not DRB, dsRNA levels in control-siRNA-treated cells 
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Fig. 1 | Mitochondria form dsRNA that is suppressed by the RNA 
degradosome. a, dsRNA-seq experimental approach. b, dsRNA-seq reads 
across the mitochondrial genome spanning protein coding region in 
untreated HeLa cells. H-strand genes are shown as blue bars and L-strand 
as red bars. Short tRNA genes are denoted with T as the first letter. Data 
are representative of two experiments. c, Immunostaining of dsRNA 

in HeLa cells with anti-dsRNA (J2) antibody. Mitochondria and nuclei are 
stained with MitoTracker Deep Red and Hoechst, respectively. Scale bars, 


were rapidly turned over (half-life of 30 min) whereas dsRNA levels 
were relatively stable for up to 3 h in either SUV3- or PNPase-depleted 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 2e). 

To further understand the mechanism of dsRNA turnover by SUV3 
and PNPase, we used their catalytic mutants. Overexpression of a SUV3 
transgene carrying an inactivating mutation (G207V) in the Walker A 
motif of the helicase in HEK 293 cells acted as a dominant-negative 
protein'! resulting in accumulation of dsRNA (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). Furthermore, northern-blot analysis of J2-immunoprecipitated 
dsRNA isolated from this dominant negative mutant showed the accu- 
mulation of long dsRNA species (approximately 1-6 kb) mapping over 
the entire mitochondrial genome (Extended Data Fig. 3b). Both RNA 
import and RNA turnover functions have been ascribed to PNPase*””. 
Therefore, an R445E/R446E mutant of PNPase, which lacks exonu- 
clease activity without affecting RNA import, was used*!” (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). dsRNA levels accumulating upon PNPase depletion were 
suppressed by overexpression of siRNA-resistant PNPase but not the 
R445E/R446E mutant in HeLa cells (Extended Data Fig. 4b-d) and 
HEK 293 cells (data not shown). Overall, these results implicate the 
unwinding activity of SUV3 and the exonuclease activity of PNPase in 
dsRNA turnover. Consistently, J2-immunoprecipitation dsRNA-seq of 
SUV3- and PNPase-depleted HeLa cells showed substantial accumu- 
lation of mtdsRNA as compared to control siRNA, which was highly 
reproducible (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). 

As long dsRNA is a hallmark of viral replication that triggers a type I 
interferon response, IFNB1 induction was tested in various knock- 
downs of mitochondrial RNA processing factors. Quantitative PCR 
with reverse transcription (RT-qPCR) analysis revealed an approxi- 
mately 90-fold induction of IENB1 mRNA upon depletion of PNPase 
but not upon depletion of SUV3 or MRPP1 (Fig. 2a). Consistently, 
gene-expression profiling revealed activation of interferon-stimulated 
genes (ISGs) such as genes with direct antiviral activity (for example, 
IFI44, IFIT1), cytoplasmic RNA sensors DDX58 and IFIH1 (encoding 
RIG-I and MDAS, respectively) and the transcription factor IRF7 that 
positively reinforces the antiviral response (Extended Data Fig. 6a). 
The observation that mtdsRNA activated an interferon response upon 
depletion of PNPase, but not upon depletion of SUV3, suggested that 


10,1m. Graphs quantify co-localization of dsRNA foci with mitochondria. 
Data are mean +s.d. from 29 cells. d, Anti-dsRNA (J2) staining in HeLa 
cells depleted for PNPase or SUV3 by siRNA as in c. Different imaging 
settings were applied in panel c and d so that the J2 intensity of control 
cells varies. e, Western blot showing PNPase or SUV3 depletion. Blots 

are representative of four experiments. f, Quantification of dsRNA levels 
in PNPase- or SUV3-depleted cells. Data are mean + s.d. from four 
experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


SUV3-restricted mtdsRNA is either non-immunogenic or somehow 
concealed from cytosolic dsRNA sensors. We therefore isolated mtRNA 
from mitochondria depleted of SUV3 or PNPase using a magnetic- 
activated cell sorting (MACS) approach! and transfected it into HeLa 
cells to induce IFNBI mRNA (Fig. 2b). Notably, mtRNA extracted 
from either condition triggered a similar IFNB1 induction, which was 
RNase III sensitive (Fig. 2b). The latter finding confirms that the inter- 
feron induction is triggered by mtdsRNA and not by mtDNA. The 
experiment also excludes the possibility that SUV3-dependent mtds- 
RNA is non-immunogenic, and led us to explore dsRNA localization. 
Transmission electron microscopy with immunogold labelling using J2 
demonstrated mitochondrial localization of dsRNA in control siRNA 
samples and substantial accumulation in SUV3-depleted cells (Fig. 2c). 
By contrast, in PNPase-depleted cells, J2 staining displayed both a 
mitochondrial and cytoplasmic distribution, indicating the release of 
mtdsRNA into the cytoplasm (Fig. 2c). Consistently, enhanced mito- 
chondrial outer membrane permeabilization of PNPase-depleted cells 
using ABT-737 (Bcl-2 inhibitor) resulted in an approximately threefold 
greater induction of IFNBI mRNA (Extended Data Fig. 6b). Lack of 
an interferon response in SUV3-depleted cells with or without ABT- 
737 treatment suggested that mtdsRNA remains restricted to mito- 
chondria (Extended Data Fig. 6b). We confirmed ABT-737-mediated 
mitochondrial outer membrane permeabilization through release of 
intermembrane-space-localized protein cytochrome c into the cyto- 
plasm (Extended Data Fig. 6c). 

We wished to extend our results on PNPase-restricted mtdsRNA in 
HeLa cells to an animal gene knockout model. We therefore used the 
hepatocyte-specific Pnpt1"*° (hereafter HepKO) mouse that has a 
liver-specific knockout of PNPase as previously described!*. We con- 
sistently observed an accumulation of dsRNA in HepKO liver sections 
versus controls (Fig. 2d). Notably, HepKO cells showed a gradual loss 
of mtDNA over time, suggesting an adaptive response to interferon 
activation (M.T., unpublished results), and probably accounting for 
the heterogeneous increase in dsRNA levels (Fig. 2d, right). However, 
differential gene-expression analysis showed upregulation of Ifnb1 and 
numerous ISGs such as [fi44, Ifit1, and Cxcl10 in HepKO mice (Fig. 2e, 
Extended Data Fig. 6d). These results are consistent with activation of a 
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Fig. 2 | PNPase suppresses a mtdsRNA-mediated type I interferon 
response. a, RT-qPCR analysis of IFNB1 mRNA in HeLa cells treated 
with the indicated siRNAs. Data are mean +s.d. from three independent 
experiments. b, Top, schematic of MACS strategy to purify mtRNA. 
Bottom, RT-qPCR analysis of IFNB1 mRNA in HeLa cells transfected 
with mtRNA (using MACS) as indicated. Data are mean + s.d. from 
three independent experiments. c, Transmission electron microscopy 
images of immunogold labelled dsRNA (J2) in cryofixed HeLa cells 
treated with the indicated siRNAs. Images are representative of two 


type I interferon response upon loss of PNPase, and support our HeLa 
cell siRNA-depletion data in murine primary cells. 

The importance of PNPase in the restriction of mtdsRNA led us 
to examine primary fibroblast cells from four different patients car- 
rying biallelic hypomorphic mutations in the PNPT1 gene identified 
by exome sequencing and clinical manifestation (Table 1, Extended 
Data Table 1). These PNPT1 mutations led to decreased PNPase protein 
levels in fibroblasts of patients 2, 3 and to some extent 4'4 However, 
the homozygous active site mutation (R136H) recorded in patient 1 
did not! (Fig. 3a). Fibroblasts from all four patients demonstrated an 
accumulation of dsRNA (J2 signal) that was not observed in control 
cells (Fig. 3b). Moreover, this dsRNA colocalized with mitochondria 
(Fig. 3b, inset). 

The identity of this mtdsRNA signal was further established 
by RT-qPCR analysis showing the presence of mtdsRNA 


experiments. M, mitochondria. Scale bars, 0.2 |1m. d, Left, fluorescence 
immunohistochemistry staining of dsRNA (J2) in liver sections from 
wild-type and HepKO mice. Nuclei are stained with DAPI. Right, dsRNA 
quantification. Data are mean £s.e.m. from 41 (wild-type) and 42 
(HepKO) randomly sampled regions in two liver sections measured. The 
P value is from a two-sided unpaired t-test with Welch's correction. e, log2 
fold expression change of ISGs in wild-type versus HepKO mice. The ISG 
list is based on previously published work’. 


(RNase III-sensitive) in pure cytosolic fractions from cells of patients 
1 and 2 (Fig. 3c). Also, for three of the patients (no sample was available 
from patient 1), we recorded an upregulation of ISGs in peripheral 
blood (Fig. 3d). Furthermore, in patient 2, IFNa protein measured 
using a digital enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) was 
increased (603 fg 1~') in cerebrospinal fluid (CSF), which is equiva- 
lent to levels observed in certain cases of viral meningitis!® (Table 1). 
Patient 2 also showed abnormally high levels of neopterin in the CSF 
(101 nmol 17), consistent with a hyperactivated immune response!” 
(Table 1). Overall, our analysis of patients harbouring hypomorphic 
mutations in PNPT1 clearly underlines the importance of preventing 
cytosolic sensing of mtdsRNA. 

We sought to determine the mechanism of interferon activation by 
mtdsRNA in the context of PNPase deficiency. We tested the involve- 
ment of the RNA sensors RIG-I, MDA5 and TLR3 in this process. 


Table 1 | Summarized data from patients with PNPT1 mutations 


Amino acid IFNa levels in Neopterin 
Patient PNPT1 mutation change Effect on PNPase Outcome CSF (fg 1-4)4 levels in CSF 
1 G407A Homozygous R136H Abolishes active site Died aged 2 years NA NA 
2 T208C G2137T Heterozygous S70P D713Y Reduced protein level Alive at age 1 year 603 101 
3 G1495C G1519T Heterozygous G499RA507S Reduced protein level Alive at age 7 years ND ND 
4 A1160G Homozygous!* Q387R Trimerization defective; reduced protein level Alive at age13 years ND ND 


NA, not available; ND, not determined. See also Extended Data Table 1. 
4lFNa normal range is <1 fgI-}. 
‘Neopterin normal range is 8-43 nmol |-!. 
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Fig. 3 | Pathological PNPT1 mutations result in mtdsRNA accumulation 
and activation of ISGs. a, PNPase western blot in fibroblasts from four 
patients with mutations in PNPT1 and a control. Quantification is shown 
as mean and s.d. from four experiments. b, Immunostaining of dsRNA (J2) 
in fibroblast cell lines from patients with PNPT1 mutations and controls. 
Mitochondria are stained with MitoTracker Red CMXRos and nuclei with 
DAPI (blue). Scale bars, 10 j1m (main images) and 1 {1m (expanded view). 
Images are representative of two experiments. c, Left, RT-qPCR analysis 
of cytosolic mtRNA (four loci) in cells with PNPT1 mutations versus 


In PNPase-depleted HeLa cells, siRNA knockdown of MDAS5 or (to 
a lesser extent) RIG-I abrogated the interferon response, but knock- 
down of TLR3 did not (Fig. 4a). These data implicate MDA5 as the 
primary sensor of mtdsRNA. MDAS signals via the mitochondrial anti- 
viral signalling protein (MAVS) to induce type I interferons so MAVS 
knockdown also abrogated IFNB1 induction (Fig. 4a, Extended Data 
Fig. 6e). We further confirmed these results by transfecting mtRNA 
isolated from PNPase-depleted HeLa cells (as in Fig. 2b) into RIG-I- 
deficient (Ddx58~'~) or MDA5-deficient (Ifih1~/~) murine embry- 
onic fibroblasts (MEFs) (Fig. 4b). Tfih1! ~ cells, but not Ddx58~'~cells, 
failed to upregulate mRNA levels of the ISG Jfit1 in response to mtds- 
RNA. This strongly suggests that the mtdsRNA-induced interferon 
response is mediated through the MDA5-MAVS axis. The possibility 
that mtdsRNA release into cytoplasm involves Bcl2-associated X pro- 
tein (Bax)-Bcl-2 homologous antagonist/killer (Bak), as in the case of 
mtDNA”'8 was also investigated. Notably, depletion of Bax-Bak pre- 
vented IFNB1 mRNA induction after PNPase depletion, suggesting that 
mtdsRNA release depends on Bax—Bak pores (Fig. 4c). As a final test 
for the escape of mtdsRNA into the cytoplasm after PNPase depletion, 
we tested for dsRNA editing by the adenosine deaminase ADAR1””. 
Notably, 16 mitochondrial RNA editing sites (including six adenosines 
to inosines) were observed within the RNA sequencing data of PNPase 
depleted cells, whereas only one was observed in the SUV3-depleted 
sample (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). Concurrent depletion of ADARI 
and PNPase enhanced the observed interferon response by 1.5-fold, 
suggesting that ADAR] acts as a feedback suppressor of the innate 
immune response, which is activated by mtdsRNA (Extended Data 
Fig. 7c, d). Overall, these mechanistic data on mtdsRNA formation, 
export and engagement with dsRNA sensors can be summarized in a 
model in which the escape of mtdsRNA into the cytoplasm triggers an 
‘inappropriate’ type I interferon response (Fig. 4d). 

Our findings highlight an important function of PNPase which is 
underscored by its embryonic lethality in knockout mice and its iden- 
tification as an essential fitness gene in CRISPR screens of human 
cell lines!*”°. We considered it plausible that dysregulation of such 
an important pathway might induce an innate immune response, 


control cells. Data are mean + s.d. from three independent experiments. 
Right, fraction purity as shown by western blots. Blots are representative 
of two experiments. P, pellet; C, cytosolic fractions. d, RT-qPCR analysis 
of six ISGs in whole blood from patients 2, 3 and 4. Ages when tested in 
decimalized years and interferon score are shown in brackets. The data 
plotted is relative quantification (RQ) values for each patient, with the 
error bars representing RQmin and RQmax. Data are from combined 29 
control samples (blue bar) and 3 individual patient samples measured in 
triplicate. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 4| MDAS is the primary sensor of cytosolic mtdsRNA released in 

a Bax-Bak dependent fashion. a, RI-qPCR analysis of IFNB1 expression 
in HeLa cells transfected with indicated siRNAs. Data are mean + s.d. from 
three independent experiments. b, RT-qPCR analysis of Ifit1 expression in 
Ddx58*'~ (control, RIG-I*), Ddx58~/~ (RIG-I-) and Ifih1~/~ (MDA5~) 
immortalized MEFs transfected with mtRNA, RIG-I (ppp-IVT-RNA””™) 

or MDAS (CIP-EMCV RNA) specific agonists. Data are the mean from 
two independent experiments. Values are plotted on a logarithmic scale. 

c, Left, RT-qPCR analysis of IFNB1 mRNA in HeLa cells treated with the 
indicated siRNAs. Data are mean from two independent experiments. 
Right, western blot of siRNA depletion efficiency. Blots are representative 
of two experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. d, Model 
of mtdsRNA suppression by the RNA degradosome. Loss of PNPase causes 
accumulation of mtdsRNA and release of mtdsRNA into the cytoplasm 

in a Bax-Bak dependent manner. PNPase restricts mtdsRNA in matrix 
(together with SUV3) and IMS. MDAS acts as the primary mtdsRNA sensor 
transducing an interferon response through the MAVS signalling pathway. 
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consistent with a disease class referred to as the type I interferonopa- 
thies!®. Indeed, we show that biallelic hypomorphic mutations in 
PNPTI1 cause mtdsRNA accumulation and immune activation. We 
suggest that mtdsRNA is a key mitochondrial-derived agonist of the 
innate immune system, a role until now mainly attributed to mtDNA”!. 
Of note, genetic variants in MDAS5 have been implicated in a num- 
ber of human pathologies, both monogenic, and complex?*~”’. It is 
plausible that mtdsRNA mislocalization into the cytosol triggers an 
innate immune response upon viral infection, as dsRNA accumula- 
tion is detectable upon viral infection of mammalian cells’. Notably, 
dsRNA accumulation upon EMCV infection in HeLa cells partially 
colocalizes with mitochondria (Extended Data Fig. 8). It is possible that 
cellular mtdsRNA accumulation and the escape of mtdsRNA into the 
cytoplasm upon viral infection prime an antiviral response, as shown 


for mtDNA®. Overall, our results demonstrate a fundamental role of 


mitochondrial RNA processing in preventing the accumulation of del- 
eterious self nucleic acid such as dsRNA that would otherwise trigger 
innate immunity. 
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METHODS 


In vitro experiments were not randomized, in vivo experiments were randomized. 
The investigators were blinded to allocation during in vivo experiments (immuno- 
histochemistry) and outcome assessment. No statistical methods were used to 
predetermine sample size. 

Antibodies and reagents. The following antibodies were obtained commer- 
cially: mouse anti-ADARI1 mAb (sc-73408, Santa Cruz), rabbit anti- 
PNPT1 (ab96176, Abcam; sc-49315, Santa Cruz), mouse anti-dsRNA 
mAb J2 (10010500, Scions), anti-DNA (61014, Progen), rabbit anti-SUV3 
(A303-055A, Bethyl Laboratories)!!, mouse anti-RIG-I mAb (Alme-1) 
(AG-20B-0009, AdipoGen), rabbit anti-COX IV (3E11, Cell Signaling), rabbit 
anti-cytochrome c (NB100-91732, Novus Biologicals), rabbit anti-calnexin 
(2433, Cell Signaling), mouse anti-lamin A/C (4C11, Cell Signaling), donkey 
anti-mouse IgG (H+L) conjugated with Alexa Fluor 488 (A-21202, Lifetech), goat 
anti-mouse IgM conjugated with Alexa Fluor 555 (A-21426, Thermo Fisher 
Scientific), normal mouse IgG2a (sc-3878, Santa Cruz), mouse anti- MDAS (in 
house from J.R.), rabbit anti-MAVS (ALX-210-929-C100, Enzo Life Sciences), rabbit 
anti-Bax (2772T, Cell Signaling), rabbit anti-Bak (6947T, Cell Signaling), rabbit 
anti-OXA1L (HPA003531, Sigma), mouse anti-c-Tubulin (T5168, Sigma), mouse 
anti-actin (ab8226, Abcam; A5441, Sigma), rabbit anti-Flag (PA1-984B, Thermo 
Fisher Scientific), HRP secondary anti-mouse (ab6728, Abcam; A9044, Sigma)", 
HRP secondary anti-rabbit (A0545, Sigma; ab6721, Abcam)!!, goat anti-mouse 
IgG (20 nm gold) preadsorbed (ab27242, Abcam). ABT-737 (sc-207242, Santa 
Cruz), 5,6-dichloro-1-3-p-ribofuranosylbenzimidazole (DRB) (D1916, Sigma) or 
Act D (A1410, Sigma), digitonin (D141, sigma), MitoTracker Deep Red (M22426, 
Thermo Fisher Scientific), MitoTracker Red CMXRos (9082, Cell Signaling). ppp- 
IVT-RNA*”" and CIP-EMCV-RNA were provided by J.R.”*. 

Cell culture, siRNA transfection and western blotting. HeLa (ATCC), hSUV3_ 
WT/hSUV3_G207V HEK 293 cells'', PNPase_W'T/PNPase_R445E-R446E HeLa 
cells, or HEK 293 Flp-In T-Rex cells (Thermo Fisher Scientific), MEFs (Ddxs58t'—, 
Ddx58"'-, Tfih1—' ~)° and skin fibroblasts were grown as a monolayer at 37°C, 
under 5% CO, in DMEM (Thermo Fisher Scientific) supplemented with 10% 
FBS (Thermo Fisher Scientific). Skin fibroblasts were isolated from skin biopsies 
of controls and PNPT1 patients. Fibroblast medium was supplemented with 2 mM 
t-glutamine, 2.5 mM pyruvate, 100 j.g ml“! streptomycin, 100 U ml! penicillin 
at 37°C. Silencing of genes of interest was performed using stealthRNA or other 
siRNAs (Extended Data Table 2) with Lipofectamine RNAiMAX (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) in HeLa cells according to the manufacturer’s instructions. The 
stealthRNA oligonucleotides and siRNAs were used at a final concentration of 
20 nM. For double siRNA treatments, each siRNA was used at final concentration 
of 20 nM. Cells were harvested three days after transfection unless stated other- 
wise. For Flp-In cells, expression of exogenous genes was induced by addition of 
tetracycline to the culture medium at a concentration of 25 ng ml~!. For western 
blots, total protein cell extracts were prepared in lysis solution (10 mM Tris, 
140mM NaCl, 5 mM EDTA, 1% (v/v) Triton X-100, 1% (w/v) deoxycholate, 0.1% 
(w/v) SDS) except for fibroblasts where lysis solution (50 mM Tris, 300 mM NaCl, 
10 mM MgCh, 0.5% NP-40, 2 mM DTT, Protease Inhibitor Cocktail 1X (Roche)) 
was used. Protein concentration was determined by the Bradford method. Protein 
extracts (301g per lane) were separated by SDS-PAGE and transferred to a nitro- 
cellulose membrane (Protran, Whatman GmbH). Western blotting was performed 
according to standard protocols. 

Plasmid transfection and establishing of stable cell lines. Plasmid transfec- 
tions were performed with TranIT2020 (Mirus) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. HeLa cells were plated on glass coverslips 24 h after transfection with 
plasmids encoding UL12.5M185 and mUNGI, and after one day of culturing 
were subjected to an immunofluorescence procedure as described in the 
‘Immunofluorescence labelling’ section. The stable inducible cell lines were estab- 
lished using plasmids pRS946 (PNPase_WT), pRS950 (PNPase_R445E/R446E) 
and HeLa Flp-In T-Rex cells (gift from M. Hentze) as described previously!!. The 
identity of HeLa Flp-In T-Rex cells was confirmed using STR profiling by DSMZ 
(Germany). 

Mice. Hepatocyte-specific Pnpt1#*° (HepKO) mice were generated by breeding 
AlbRE/WTprapt 10 Hlox/neo-fiox with AlbW™/"7/Puptl neo-flox/neo-flox as described!?. Mice 
are housed, bred and studied in accordance with an approved protocol consistent 
with the UCLA Chancellor’s Animal Research Committee (ARC) policies and 
procedures, as stated in Laboratory Animals in Teaching and Research (rev. 1998), 
the provisions of the NIH Guide for the Care and Use of Laboratory Animals and 
all applicable state and federal regulations. 

Identification of PNPT1 mutations. Exome sequencing was performed on 
genomic DNA (11g) isolated from blood leukocytes. Exons were captured by the 
in-solution enrichment methodology (SureSelect Human All Exon Kits Version 
3, Agilent) using biotinylated oligonucleotide probe library (Human All Exon v3 
50 Mb, Agilent). Each genomic DNA was then sequenced as paired-end 75 bases 
(Illumina HISEQ2000, Illumina). After demultiplexing, sequences were aligned to 
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the reference human genome hg19 using the Burrows—Wheeler Aligner (v.0.7.12). 
Downstream processing was carried out with the Genome Analysis Toolkit (GATK 
3.7), SAMtools (v.1.4), and Picard (v.2.9.0-1), following documented best practices 
(https://www.broadinstitute.org/gatk/guide/topic?name=best-practices). Variant 
calls were made with the GATK Unified Genotyper. The annotation process was 
based on the latest release of the Ensembl database (version 75), dbsnp (version 
140), 1,000 genome project (version 2013/05/02), Gnomad (version 2.0.2) and EVS 
(version ESP6500SI-V2). Variants were annotated and analysed using the Polyweb 
software interface designed by the Bioinformatics platform of University Paris 
Descartes. Sequences were filtered against SNPs (>0.1% frequency) reported in 
public (dbSNP, 1,000 genomes and Exome Variant Server) and in-house databases 
including intergenic and non-coding region variants. Only homozygous varia- 
tions were considered for patient 1, born to consanguineous parents, resulting in 
a list of 14 genes with only PNPT1, encoding a mitochondrial protein. Targeted 
exome sequencing using a panel of known genes for mitochondrial disorders was 
performed for patient 2 and two heterozygous PNPT1 mutations were identified. 
Exome sequencing was performed for patient 3 and her non-consanguineous par- 
ents. The same filtering was used, identifying only one gene with two compound 
heterozygous mutations in PNPT1. DNA sequencing confirmed these mutations 
as well as their segregation with the disease in the families. All these variations 
were predicted to be deleterious by several software packages (Extended Data 
Table 1). Informed consent for diagnostic and research studies was obtained for 
all subjects in accordance with the Declaration of Helsinki protocols and all studies 
were approved by local Institutional Review Boards in Paris such as the human 
research participants ethics committee, Comité de Protection des Personnes, Ile 
de France II. 

Targeted ISG RNA expression in total blood. Whole blood was collected into 
PAXgene tubes, total RNA extracted using a PreAnalytix RNA isolation kit and 
RNA concentration assessed using a spectrophotometer (FLUOstar Omega, 
Labtech). RT-qPCR analysis was performed using the TaqMan Universal PCR 
Master Mix (Applied Biosystems), and cDNA derived from 40 ng total RNA. To 
generate a standard six probe interferon score, TaqMan probes for IFI27 
(Hs01086370_m1), IFI44L (Hs00199115_m1), IFIT1 (Hs00356631_gl), ISG15 
(Hs00192713_m1), RSAD2 (Hs01057264_m1) and SIGLECI (Hs00988063_m1) 
were used. The relative abundance of each target transcript was normalized to the 
expression level of HPRT1 (Hs03929096_g1) and 18S (Hs999999001_s1), and 
assessed with the Applied Biosystems StepOne Software v2.1 and DataAssist 
Software v.3.01. For all six probes, individual data were expressed relative to a 
single calibrator. RQ (relative quantification) is equal to geen. that is, the nor- 
malized fold change relative to the control data. The median fold change of the six 
genes compared to the median of 29 previously collected healthy controls was used 
to create an interferon score for each individual, with an abnormal interferon score 
being defined as greater than 2 s.d. above the mean of the control group, that is, 
2.466. The experiment was performed in triplicate from one blood sample obtained 
from each individual. 

Quantification of IFNa in CSF by Simoa assay. Simoa IFNa assay was developed 
using a Quanterix Homebrew Simoa assay and two autoantibodies specific for 
IFNa isolated and cloned from two patients mutated in APS1 (causing autoim- 
mune polyendocrinopathy with candidiasis and ectodermal dysplasia, APECED) 
patients as recently described'**°. The 8H1 antibody clone was used as a capture 
antibody after coating on paramagnetic beads (0.3 mg ml~'), and the 12H5 was 
biotinylated (biotin/antibody ratio of 30:1) and used as the detector. Recombinant 
IFNal7/al (PBL Assay Science) was used as a standard curve after cross-reactivity 
testing. The limits of detection were calculated by the mean value of all blank 
runs + 3 s.d. and was 0.23 fg ml~!. 

Reverse transcription and real-time qPCR analysis. Total RNA was treated 
with TurboDNase (Ambion) and reverse-transcribed using SuperScript Reverse 
Transcriptase III (Invitrogen) with oligo (dT)29 for INFB1 mRNA, Ifitl mRNA, 
L-mRNA (EMCYV). qPCR was performed with 2x Sensimix SYBR mastermix 
(Bioline) and analysed on a Corbett Research Rotor-Gene GG-3000 machine. 
Immunofluorescence of HeLa cells infected with EMCV or transcription 
inhibitors and skin fibroblasts. HeLa cells were grown on a coverslip in a 6-well 
plate 24 h before treatment. HeLa cells were infected with EMCV at multiplicity 
of infection (MOI) of 1 for the indicated time point. For transcription inhibitor 
treatment, cells were treated with dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) or Act-D or DRB at 
the indicated concentrations for 60 min. For J2 immunofluorescence on HeLa or 
skin fibroblasts, cells were incubated with MitoTracker Red CMXRos (100 nM) 
for 30 min at 37°C before fixing in 4% PFA in PBS. Cells were washed three times 
with PBS and permeabilized with 0.25% Triton X-100 in PBS. Cells were then 
washed with 0.05% Tween20-PBS and incubated with 3% BSA in PBS for 30 min 
at room temperature. Primary antibodies anti-dsRNA (J2) were used at 1:200 in 
3% BSA in PBS for 1 h at room temperature. Cells were washed three times with 
0.05% Tween20-PBS and then incubated with secondary donkey anti-mouse IgG 
(H+L) conjugated with Alexa Fluor 488 at (1:300) concentration. Cells were then 
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washed three times with 0.05% Tween20-PBS and twice with PBS, and mounted 
with Vectashield mounting media with DAPI (Vector Laboratories). Z-stack 
images were collected with a FluoView1000 confocal microscope (Olympus) using 
a UPLSAPO 60.0 / 1.35 oil objective. Images were analysed using ImageJ and 
prepared using OMERO software. 

Immunofluorescence of nuclease treated samples. HeLa cells were plated on 
glass coverslips one day before fixation. Mitochondria-specific dye MitoTracker 
Deep Red (200 nM) was added to culture 1 h before fixation. Cells were washed 
twice with PBS and fixed in 5% (v/v) formaldehyde, 0.25% (w/v) Triton X-100 and 
Hoechst 33342 (2 pg ml’) in PBS for 30 min in room temperature. Cells were 
washed three times with PBS. Following enzymes were used: RNase T1 (EN0541, 
Thermo Fisher Scientific, concentration 100 U ml~!), RNase III (M0245S, NEB, 
concentration 40 U ml~!), TURBO DNase (AM2238, Thermo Fisher Scientific, 
concentration 40 U ml~'). Enzymes were added in PBS containing 5 mM MgCh. 
Samples were incubated in 37 °C for 30 min and washed three times with PBS. Cells 
were incubated with 3% (w/v) BSA in PBS for 30 min. Primary antibodies anti- 
dsRNA (2.5 jig ml~') and anti-DNA (0.5 jg ml!) were used in 3% (w/v) BSA 16h 
at 4°C. Cells were washed three times with PBS and secondary goat IgG anti-mouse 
IgG2a conjugated with Alexa Fluor 488 and goat anti-mouse IgM conjugated with 
Alexa Fluor 555 (Thermo Fisher Scientific) were used at 2 jg ml™! concentration 
in 3% (w/v) BSA. Cells were incubated for 1 h at room temperature and washed 
three times with PBS and mounted. Slides were imaged with a FluoView1000 
confocal microscope (Olympus) and with ScanR fluorescence microscopy system 
(Olympus) (using UPlanSApo 20.0x objective) adapted for high throughput 
image acquisition. The latter was used for quantitative fluorescent signal analysis. 
Quantification was performed for at least 1,755 cells per condition. Images were 
analysed using ScanR_2.7.2 analysis software (Olympus). The same microscope 
instrument settings were used for all samples. 

RNA polymerase inhibition. For Extended Data Fig. 2e, HeLa cells were treated 
with siRNA for 3 days in 384-well format. Prior to fixation cells were treated 
for a given time with inhibitors of transcription: actinomycin D (0.5 1g ml“), 
DRB (100 1M). Detailed procedure is described in ‘siRNA transfection in 384-well 
format’ and ‘Immunofluorescence labelling’ sections. Quantitative analysis of 
dsRNA fluorescent signal was performed with ScanR fluorescence microscopy 
system. This analysis was performed for at least 500 cells per replica per condition. 
Images were analysed using ScanR_2.7.2 analysis software (Olympus). 

siRNA transfection in 384-well format. Cells were reverse transfected in 384-well 
microplates (781946, Greiner Bio-One) using siRNA (final concentration 20 nM) 
and Lipofectamine RNAiMAX according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific). Cells were plated with the Multidrop Combi Reagent 
Dispenser (Thermo Fisher Scientific). After 72 h, cells were subjected to an 
immunofluorescence procedure described in the Immunofluorescence labelling’ 
section. Cells were left in PBS for imaging. All PBS washes were performed with 
405 LS Microplate Washer (BioTek) and all other solutions were added with the 
Multidrop Combi Reagent Dispenser. 

Immunofluorescence labelling. One hour before fixation, mitochondria-specific 
dye MitoTracker Deep Red (200 nM) was added to the culture. Cells were washed 
twice with PBS and fixed for 30 min with PBS solution containing 5% (v/v) for- 
maldehyde, 0.25% (w/v) Triton X-100 and Hoechst 33342 (2 j1g/mL). Cells were 
washed three times with PBS and incubated with 3% (w/v) BSA in PBS for 30 min. 
Primary antibodies against anti-dsRNA (2.5 jg ml!) were used in 3% (w/v) BSA 
overnight at 4°C. Cells were washed three times with PBS and secondary goat 
IgG anti-mouse IgG2a conjugated with Alexa Fluor 488 and goat anti-mouse IgM 
conjugated with Alexa Fluor 555 (Thermo Fisher Scientific) were used at 2 .g ml! 
concentration in 3% (w/v) BSA. Cells were incubated 1 h at room temperature 
and washed three times with PBS. Cover slips were mounted with ProLong Gold 
Antifade Mountant (P36930, Thermo Fisher Scientific) or left in PBS if imaged 
with a ScanR fluorescence microscopy system. If the samples were subjected to 
quantitative analysis, the same microscope instrument settings were applied. 
Co-localization of dsRNA with mitochondria. Cells were subjected to staining as 
described in the ‘Immunofluorescence labelling’ section. Z-stack images of micro- 
scopic slides were collected with a Fluo View1000 confocal microscope (Olympus) 
using a PLANAPO 60.0 1.40 oil objective. XY optical resolution of images was 
215 nm. Images were analysed using Imaris v.7.2.3 software (Bitplane). Object- 
based colocalization of spots was performed. Colocalization of J2 spots with mito- 
chondria was based on fluorescence intensity from MitoTracker. Quantification 
was performed for 29 randomly selected cells. 

High-throughput fluorescence imaging. Data presented on Fig. 1f, Extended 
Data Figs. 2c, d, 4d were obtained using a ScanR fluorescence microscopy system 
(Olympus, UPlanSApo 20.0x objective). Images were analysed using ScanR 2.7.2 
analysis software (Olympus). Quantification of fluorescent signal was performed 
for at least 400 cells per replica per condition. 

Fluorescent immunohistochemistry. Fluorescent immunohistochemistry stain- 
ing of 4\1m-thick formalin-fixed, paraffin-embedded (FFPE) tissue sections was 


performed on livers from sex-matched (female) six-week-old wild-type C57BL/6 
and Pnpt1'PK° (HepKO) littermate mice on a pure C57BL/6 background. FFPE 
slides were deparaffinized by immersion in 100% xylene, two times for 5 min 
and rehydrated twice in fresh 100% ethanol, 95% ethanol, 70% ethanol, and 50% 
ethanol for 3 min each. Sections were washed in double distilled H2O and permea- 
bilized with 0.1% Triton X-100 in 1x PBS. Heat-induced antigen retrieval (HIER) 
was performed by heating sections in 1 mM EDTA at 95°C in a pressure cooker for 
20 min and then 20 min of cooling at room temperature. Sections were incubated 
for 12 h at 4°C in blocking buffer (5% goat serum + 0.3% Triton X-100 + 3% 
BSA diluted in 1x PBS) and subsequently incubated with mouse anti-dsRNA J2 
antibody, diluted 1:200 in blocking buffer, for 2 h at room temperature. Sections 
were washed in 0.1% Triton X-100 in 1 PBS three times for 10 min and incubated 
with secondary antibody goat anti-mouse Alexa Fluor 488 at 1:200 for 1 h at room 
temperature and washed again with 1x PBS-Tween. All processed slides were 
mounted in Prolong gold antifade mount with DAPI (Invitrogen cat # P36931). 
Some slides were processed in the absence of primary antibody to verify specificity 
of labelling. 

Imaging of immunohistochemistry samples. All images were obtained with a 
100x objective on a Leica TCS-SP8 inverted spectral confocal microscope (Leica 
Microsystems) equipped with a 405 nm blue diode laser, argon laser (5 lines), and 
white light laser for excitation. Further image processing of maximal z-projection 
images of 411M thick liver sections showing 488 and DAPI overlay was performed 
on LAS X v.3.30 software. Identical settings were used to obtain fluorescent images 
within datasets. Brightness and contrast for final images were adjusted equally 
across datasets using Photoshop CC 2017. Confocal laser-scanning microscopy 
was performed at the CNSI Advanced Light Microscopy/Spectroscopy Shared 
Resource Facility at UCLA. 

Quantification of immunohistochemistry samples. To quantify J2 dsRNA 
immunofluorescence in liver sections from wild-type C57BL/6 and Pnpt1#?Xx° 
(HepKO) mice, a single in-focus plane was acquired at 100 at 20-21 locations 
across the tissue selected using a random coordinate generator. Quantifications 
were performed using Image] software, by drawing an outline around tissue and 
measuring area, integrated density and mean fluorescence. Additionally, back- 
ground readings were measured on secondary-only tissue samples. To calculate 
the corrected total fluorescence intensity (CTFI) we used the following formula: 
CTFI= integrated density — (area of selected tissue x mean fluorescence of back- 
ground readings). Scatter plot and statistical analysis (two-sided unpaired t-tests 
with Welch's correction) were performed using GraphPad Prism 7. 

Flow cytometry analysis. Cells were trypsinized, washed with PBS and fixed with 
4% formaldehyde diluted in PBS for 20 min at room temperature. Cells were per- 
meabilized with 0.1% Triton X-100 in PBS for 15 min followed by incubation in 
1% BSA (Sigma, A7030) in PBS for 1 h. Primary antibodies (anti-dsRNA (J2) or 
normal mouse IgG2a (Iso)) were used at 2.5 jig ml~! in 1% BSA for 1 h at room 
temperature. Secondary donkey anti mouse IgG (H+L) conjugated with Alexa 
Fluor 488 were used at 2.2 j.g ml! concentration for 1 h at room temperature. Cells 
were rinsed three times with FACS buffer (0.5% BSA in PBS with 2mM EDTA). 
Data were acquired with a FACSCalibur (BD Biosciences) flow cytometer. Data 
were analysed in FlowJo (TreeStar). 

Immunoprecipitation of dsRNA. Protein G Dynabeads were washed and resus- 
pended in NET-2 buffer. 5 1g of anti-dsRNA mAb (J2) was bound to 100 1l of beads 
for 1 h at room temperature on a Thermoshaker. Conjugated beads were washed 
three times with NET-2 Buffer. 80-90% confluent HeLa cells from 10 cm? plate 
(x2) were washed with 10 ml of cold PBS. Cells were scraped and transferred to a 
falcon and spun at 500g at 4°C, 5 min. Cell pellet from one 10-cm” plate was lysed 
in 1 ml of NP-40 lysis buffer and transferred to an eppendorf and incubated on ice 
for 5 min. Following a spin at 17,000g at 4°C for 5 min, supernatant was carefully 
transferred to a new eppendorf. Total RNA was harvested from 10% input lysate 
using Trizol reagent. For immunoprecipitation, lysate was diluted 1:4 in NET-2 
buffer and supplemented with 10 units of RNase free TurboDNase (Ambion) at 
10 mM MgCl per 1 ml of mix. 100,11 of J2-Dynabeads was added to 1 ml of above 
lysate and left for 1-2 h at 4°C. Following magnetic separation, beads were washed 
twice with 1 ml of high salt washing buffer (HSWB). Beads were transferred to 
a new tube with NET-2 buffer and washed twice with the same buffer. J2-bound 
dsRNA was extracted with Trizol reagent. The RNA samples were sent for sequenc- 
ing (described in the ‘RNA-sequencing’ section). NET-2 buffer (50 mM Tris-Cl, 
pH 7.4, 150 mM NaCl, 1 mM MgCl, 0.5% NP-40), NP-40 lysis buffer (50 mM 
Tris-Cl pH 7.4, 150 mM NaCl, 5 mM EDTA, 0.5% NP-40), high salt wash buffer 
(50 mM Tris-Cl pH 7.4, 1 M NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, 1% NP-40, 0.5% DOC, 0.1% SDS). 
dsRNA isolation for northern blot. HEK 293 cells from 150-cm’ plate (x3) were 
used. Cell pellet was lysed in 4.5 ml of NP-40 lysis buffer and kept on ice for 5 min. 
Lysate was transferred to 1.5 ml eppendorf and centrifuged at 20,000g at 4°C for 
5 min. The supernatant was then transferred to 15 ml tube. Lysate was diluted 
1:4 in NET-2 buffer and supplemented with 12 units of RNase free TurboDNase 
(Ambion) and 10 mM MgCl, per 1ml of final mix. RNases were added (RNase 
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T1-1U from 1 U pl}, RNase V1-1U from 0.1 U yl"! (Life Technologies)) and 
incubated at 37°C for 10 min. 100,11 of J2-Dynabeads were added to 15 ml of above 
lysate and left on a rotor at 4°C for 1-2 h. Beads were spun at 3,000g at 4°C, 3 min. 
Supernatant was discarded and beads transferred to 1.5 ml tube, washed twice 
with 1 ml of HSWB and washed twice with NET-2 buffer. J2-bound dsRNA was 
extracted with Trizol reagent. RNA samples were used for northern blot. 
Northern blot analysis. dsRNA after immunoprecipitation was purified by TRI 
Reagent (Sigma) using the manufacturer’s protocol. 20% of dsRNA eluate was 
dissolved in denaturing solution and run on a 1% agarose gel as described previ- 
ously'!. Subsequently, RNA was transferred to Amersham Hybond-N+ membrane 
(GE Healthcare Life Sciences) and UV cross-linked. For detection of mitochondrial 
transcripts probes were labelled with [a-*?P] dATP (Hartmann Analytic) using a 
DECAprime II Kit (Ambion). PCR products corresponding to the following frag- 
ments of human mtDNA were used as templates: 254-4469 (Probe 1), 4470-8365 
(Probe 2), 8365-12137 (Probe 3), 12091-16024 (Probe 4). Hybridizations were 
performed in PerfectHyb Plus buffer (Sigma) at 65°C. Membranes were exposed 
to PhosphorImager screens (FujiFilm), which were scanned following exposure 
by a Typhoon FLA 9000 scanner (GE Healthcare). Data were analysed by Multi 
Gauge v.3.0 software (FujiFilm). 

Probes for RNA protection assay (RPA). U1 snRNA antisense fragment was ampli- 
fied from pGEM4-tU1 (S. Murphy, University of Oxford) by PCR using the follow- 
ing primers: tU1 forward, AGCTCGGATCCATACT TACCTGGCAGGGGAGATA; 
tU1 reverse, ATTCATTAATGCAGCTGGCTT. According to the manual of 
StrataClone Blunt PCR cloning kit (Agilent Genomics), the PCR product was 
cloned as pSC-B-tU1_RPA. T7 transcription was performed using [«-*2P]UTP 
and XhoI-digested pSC-B-tU1_RPA to label the antisense tU1 RNA. The radio- 
labelled RNA was purified from 6% denaturing gel. 

In vitro J2 immunoprecipitation assay. In brief, 2,000 cps [«-*2P] UTP-labelled 
antisense tU1 RNA was incubated with 10 jg of purified HeLa nuclear RNA fol- 
lowed by RNase protection analysis (RPA)*!. After RPA, dsRNA was immuno- 
precipitated with 5 j1g of J2 antibody conjugated protein G beads (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) in NET-2 buffer. [cx-*”P] -labelled antisense tU1 RNA was used as ssRNA 
substrate. The antibody beads were washed with NET-2 buffer several times and 
then incubated with Trizol (Thermo Fisher Scientific) to purify immunoprecipi- 
tated RNAs. The RNAs were analysed on 8% denaturing gel. 

mtRNA isolation and treatment of cells. Mitochondria were isolated from HeLa 
cells using magnetic cell separation procedure as described by the manufac- 
turer (Mitochondria Isolation Kit; MACS, Miltenyl Biotec). RNA was purified 
from mitochondria using Trizol reagent (Sigma) and was treated with RNase- 
free TurboDNase (Ambion) according to manufacturer’s instructions. 1 1g of 
mtRNA was transfected into HeLa cells and 300 ng was transfected into MEFs in 
a 1:3 ratio with Lipofectamine 2000 in 12-well plates with cells at 80% confluency. 
For enzymatic treatment, 1 j1g of mtRNA was incubated with RNase III as per the 
manufacturer’s instructions. 100 ng of ppp-IVT-RNA”™ and CIP-EMCV-RNA 
were transfected in MEFs in 12-well plates using Lipofectamine 2000 in a 1:3 ratio. 
Total RNA from HeLa cells or MEFs was extracted 20 h after transfection for IFNB1 
or Ifitl1 mRNA quantification, respectively. In Extended Data Fig. 6b, HeLa cells 
were treated with ABT-737 (10 1M) or DMSO 65 h after siRNA transfection and 
incubated for a further 8 h. Total RNA was isolated using Trizol for IINB1 mRNA 
quantification. 

Separation of cytoplasm and mitochondria fractions. Mitochondrial and cyto- 
plasmic fractions in Extended Data Fig. 6c were prepared as previously described*. 
Purity of fractions was tested by western blot according to standard protocols. 
Detection of mtRNA in cytosolic extracts. Cytosolic extracts (Fig. 3c) were pre- 
pared using digitonin extraction as described previously*. Digitonin (Sigma) at 
254g ml! was used for control and patient fibroblast cells. Purity of cytosolic 
fractions were tested by western blot, Lamin A/C was probed as a nuclear loading 
control, Calnexin was probed for endoplasmic reticulum, COX IV was probed for 
mitochondria and Tubulin was probed as a cytoplasmic control. RT-qgPCR was 
performed on RNA isolated from cytosolic fractions using random hexamers for 
cDNA synthesis followed by qPCR using mtDNA-specific primers (Extended Data 
Table 2) normalized to ACTB mRNA levels. 

RNA sequencing. RNA sequencing was performed by the High-Throughput 
Genomics Group at the Wellcome Trust Centre for Human Genetics, University 
of Oxford. Input RNA samples were ribo-depleted with Ribo-Zero rRNA-removal 
kit (Human/Mouse/Rat, EpiCentre RZH110424). Immunoprecipitated RNA 
samples were not ribo-depleted. Libraries were prepared with the NEBNext Ultra 
Directional RNA Library Prep Kit for Illumina, v1.0 (cat. no. E7420) according to 
the manufacturer’ guidelines. Libraries were sequenced on an Illumina HiSeq- 
2000 with 100-bp paired-end reads, v3 chemistry. 

Microarray method. Hepatocytes were isolated from perfused livers of two 
PNPASE (Pupt1) liver-specific knockout C57BL/6 mice (HepKO; one male aged 
12.9 weeks, one female aged 4.29 weeks, two independent experiments) and two 
sex-matched wild-type littermate mice. Total RNA was extracted from hepato- 
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cytes using TriZol Reagent (Invitrogen cat. #15596026) and the Qiagen RNeasy 
Mini Kit (Qiagen, cat. #74104). Labelled complementary RNA was generated using 
200 ng of total RNA from each sample and the Agilent Low RNA Input Linear 
Amplification labelling kit. Each labelled sample was hybridized against its gender- 
matched sample in fluor-reversed pairs of arrays to an Agilent 4x 44k Mouse 
Whole Genome Microarray. The arrays were scanned using the Agilent DNA 
Microarray Scanner, and data were extracted using the Agilent Feature Extraction 
(v.9.5.1.1) software using the standard Agilent protocol except without Lowess 
normalization. The fluor-reversed pairs were combined into Experiments in 
Rosetta Resolver 7.1 to produce the male and female signature gene ratios. We 
performed age and gender-matched differential expression analysis and generated 
a list of signature genes with significant differential expression in both the male 
and female cohorts. Both male and female cohorts showed very similar results. For 
simplicity, only fold expression changes in female mice were shown. 

Interferon reactome methods. The gene set for interferon signalling (encom- 
passing IFNo/(/, signalling and interferon-stimulated antiviral response) was 
extracted from the Reactome database under pathway ID R-MMU-913531*. 
An additional antiviral innate immune response gene set was curated from 
recent studies investigating the role of mitochondrial DNA in innate immunity*. 
Corresponding genes from the set were compared to the HepKO signature genes 
(adjusted P < 0.05, significant in both female and male matched pairs). Overlapping 
genes were plotted using the male and female matched log>(fold change). Both male 
and female data showed very similar results. For simplicity, only fold expression 
change data from female mice were shown. 

Immuno-electron microscopy. HeLa cells were grown in a 6-well plate and 
siRNA treated for 65 h, trypsinized and pelleted for 1 min at 1,000g in cell 
culture media containing 5% FBS and 20% BSA. Cells were then immediately cryo- 
fixed using a Leica EM PACT2 high pressure freezer and then further processed 
as described™4, except that tannic acid was omitted from the freeze substitution 
medium. Blocks were sectioned on a Leica UC7 ultramicrotome using a diamond 
knife (Diamtome). 90-nm sections were transferred to 200-mesh Nickel grids and 
then immunolabelled as follows: grids were floated section side down on a 20 1l 
droplet of blocking solution (10% goat serum in TBS) for 15 min, then blotted and 
incubated on a droplet of primary (J2) antibody (diluted 1:25 in buffer A (1% BSA, 
1% goat serum, 0.01% Tween-20 in TBS)) for 2 h at room temperature. Grids were 
washed by passing them over five droplets of buffer A, 5 min each, then incubated 
with secondary antibody (ab27242, goat anti-mouse conjugated to 20 nm gold) 
diluted 1:10 in buffer A for 90 min at room temperature, then washed by passing 
over three droplets of water. Sections were then post-stained for 10 min with uranyl 
acetate and Reynold’s lead citrate and imaged on a Tecnai 12 transmission electron 
microscope (FEI) equipped with a Gatan OneView CMOS camera. 

Statistical analysis. Unless otherwise stated, the figures present the mean values of 
at least three independent experiments with s.d. or s.e.m. For analyses with n > 10, 
individual data points are shown. The mean is reported when n= 2, and no other 
statistics were calculated for these experiments. 

Bioinformatics: mapping of sequencing reads and data visualization. Paired- 
end reads for each sample were mapped to the human genome reference assembly 
GRh37/hg19 (build 37.2, Feb 2009) using the Bowtie2 alignment software**. Prior 
to alignment, adaptor sequences were trimmed using Cutadapt 1.8.3, discarding 
reads with less than ten bases. An in-house Perl script was used to remove the 
reads left unpaired (code available upon request). SAMtools 1.2°° was used to 
process aligned reads to only include uniquely mapped reads with no more than 
two mismatches. Data were scaled to library size (genomeCoverageBed) using 
Bedtools*”. Bigwig track files were generated from the Bowtie2 output files using 
UCSC bedGraphToBigWig tool**. Correlations among different samples for chrM 
were calculated with R. Data from replicates (n= 2 for each condition) except 
untreated and control-siRNA-treated samples (r= 0.85) were then merged and 
viewed on the UCSC genome browser (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). For the chromosome- 
wise read coverage plot of dsRNA-seq, the number of filtered reads mapping for 
each chromosome were counted. These numbers were then normalized to the size 
of the respective chromosome. For plotting the distribution of reads belonging to 
different RNA species, reads mapped to each Ensembl biotype annotations were 
counted for using bedtools and then normalized to the size of the genome. The heat 
map was generated with the R package gplots using a subset of significantly altered 
ISGs identified by gene expression analysis on total RNA sequencing (input RNA) 
from control siRNA (siRNA targeting the luciferase gene) and two knockdown 
conditions (siSUV3 and siPNPase). 

To screen for RNA editing candidates in chrM, the REDItoolDenovo.py script 
from the REDItools package? was used. To avoid the risk of using unreliable edit- 
ing sites, the output of REDItools was passed through two stringent filters. First, 
all editing sites were removed that had less than ten edited counts and a total 
read coverage <50 for all the knockdown libraries. Second, only those sites in 
which the frequency of editing by siRNA targeting SUV3 and PNPase was at least 
1.5-fold that of control siRNA were considered. The resulting editing sites were 
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then filtered for known SNPs in the mitochondrial transcriptome” to obtain reli- 
able RNA editing candidates. 

Quantification of Neopterin levels in CSF. CSF pterins were analysed by reverse- 
phase high-performance liquid chromatography with fluorescence detection 
according to”). 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. Mouse microarray data have been deposited in the Gene 
Expression Omnibus (GEO) under accession numbers GSE94957 and GSE109210. 
Source Data for graphical representations obtained from the PNPase HepKO 
mouse microarray (Fig. 2d, e, Extended Data Fig. 6d) are available with the online 
version of the paper. Gel source images are presented in Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Characterization of anti-dsRNA J2 antibody 
and mtDNA depletion results in loss of mtdsRNA formation. 

a, RT-qPCR analysis of L-mRNA expression in encephalomyocarditis 
virus (EMCV) infected HeLa cells at MOI 1 at the indicated time points 
after infection. Data are from two independent experiments. b, Confocal 
microscopy images of uninfected or EMCV-infected HeLa cells at 
multiplicity of infection (MOI) of 1, 8 h after infection stained with anti- 
dsRNA (J2) antibody (green) and DAPI (nuclei stained blue). Images are 
representative of two experiments. Scale bars, 10 pm. ¢, Immunostaining 
of dsRNA (green) and DNA (red) in HeLa cells treated with indicated 
nucleases before staining. Signal from J2 antibody is specific for RNA 

but not for DNA and is sensitive only to RNase III treatment. Images are 
representative of three experiments. Scale bars, 10 jum. d, Quantification of 
fluorescence signal from HeLa cells treated as in c. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
from 4,095, 1,755, 4,766 and 5,585 cells for the untreated, RNase T1, 


RNase III and DNase Turbo groups, respectively. e, Autoradiogram 
showing substrate specificity of J2 on the basis of immunoprecipitation 
efficiency for uniformly **P-radiolabelled ssRNA and dsRNA substrates. 
Signals were visualized and quantified by PhosphorImager. The level of 
immunoprecipitation signal is shown and expressed as the percentage 

of input. Images and data are representative of two experiments. For gel 
source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. f, Chromosome-wise coverage plot 
of dsRNA-seq reads. Inset, read distribution of dsRNA-seq on the basis 

of RNA class biotypes. g, Left, dsRNA and DNA staining of HeLa cells 
transfected with constructs encoding the indicated proteins, the expression 
of which results in mtDNA depletion. Plasmids encoding mtDNA- 
depletion factors co-express EGFP from an independent promoter, which 
enables identification of transfected cells. Mitochondria were stained using 
anti-OXAIL antibody. Scale bars, 10 jum. Right, quantitative analysis of 
fluorescence signal from HeLa cells. Data are mean + s.e.m. from ten cells. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | RNA degradosome components SUV3 and 
PNPase are involved in mtdsRNA turnover. a, HeLa cells treated with 
DMSO, DRB (100M) and actinomycin-D (0.5 1g ml~') for 60 min 

and stained with anti-dsRNA (J2) antibody (green). Mitochondria were 
stained with MitoTracker Red CMXRos and nuclei with DAPI (blue) 
(representative of two experiments). b, Flow cytometric analysis of dsRNA 
levels in HeLa cells treated with the indicated siRNAs. Cells were labelled 
with J2 antibody or an isotype control. Data are mean + s.d. from three 
independent experiments. c, Left, detection of dsRNA with J2 antibody 
in HeLa cells after depletion of PNPase or SUV3 by On-TARGETplus 
siRNAs (indicated with an asterisk and listed in Extended Data Table 2). 
Mitochondria were stained with MitoTracker Deep Red. Nuclei are 
stained with Hoechst (blue). Scale bars, 10j1m. Right top, western blot 


showing PNPase or SUV3 depletion. Blots are representative of four 
experiments. For gel source images, see Supplementary Fig. 1. Far right 
top, Quantification of dsRNA levels in HeLa cells depleted of PNPase or 
SUV3. Data are mean + s.d. from four independent experiments. 

d, Quantitative analysis of fluorescent signals from dsRNA in HeLa 
cells with depleted enzymes involved in mitochondrial nucleic acids 
metabolism. Data are mean +s.d. from four independent experiments. 
e, HeLa cells were transfected with siRNA specific for PNPase, SUV3, or 
non-targeting control. Prior to fixation, cells were treated for indicated 
times with inhibitors of transcription: actinomycin-D (0.5 1g ml~!) or 
DRB (1001M). Immunostaining of dsRNA was performed and cells 
were imaged using a fluorescent microscope screening station. Data are 
mean +s.d. from four independent experiments. 
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Red (red). Nuclei stained with Hoechst (blue). Right, quantitative analysis For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


of fluorescence signal from HEK 293 cells in the above experiment. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Exonuclease activity of PNPase is required to 
suppress mtdsRNA formation. a, Diagram of PNPase domain structure 
showing the position of the R445E/R446E mutation in the RNasePH 
domain. b, Immunostaining of dsRNA (green) in HeLa stable cell lines 
transfected with siRNA specific for PNPase or non-targeting control 
siRNA. Depletion of endogenous PNPase was rescued by expression of 
siRNA-resistant PNPase-FLAG protein (wild-type or mutated (RNA- 
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Mitochondria are stained with MitoTracker Deep Red. Nuclei are stained 
with Hoechst (blue). Scale bars, 20|1m. c, Western-blot analysis of PNPase 
in HeLa cells treated as in b. Exogenous, siRNA-resistant PNPase is 
expressed as a FLAG fusion. Blots are representative of three experiments. 
d, Quantitative analysis of fluorescent signals from dsRNA in HeLa treated 
as in b. Data are mean 4 
source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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H-strand genes are shown as blue bars and L-strand as red bars. Short 
depletion of SUV3 and PNPase. a, dsRNA-seq reads across the tRNA genes are denoted with T as the first letter. b, Correlation plots 
mitochondrial genome spanning entire protein coding region (~3.5-16 kb) — of J2 immunoprecipitation dsRNA-seq replicates. Pearson correlation 
following siRNA treatment. Data are from two independent experiments. coefficients are calculated and shown on each plot. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Upregulation of ISGs in HeLa and murine into the cytoplasm of HeLa cells treated with vehicle or ABT-737 for 8 h. 
cells following loss of PNPase accentuated by mitochondrial outer Subcellular fractionation purity confirmed by relevant markers. Blots are 
membrane permeabilization. a, Heat map of ISGs generated from a representative of two experiments. d, log2(fold change) expression levels 
subset extracted from a list of significantly expressed genes in siRNA- of ISGs and genes involved in interferon signalling in HepKO versus 
treated HeLa cells. Gene expression is depicted by colour intensity. Green wild-type female mice. ISG list is based on the Reactome database*?. 
denotes upregulation and red downregulation. b, RT-qPCR analysis of e, Western blot of whole-cell extracts from cells treated with the indicated 


IFNB1 mRNA in HeLa cells treated with indicated siRNAs andthen 8hof siRNAs. Blots are representative of two experiments. For gel source data, 
treatment with vehicle or ABT-737. Data are the mean of two independent —_ see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
experiments. c, Western-blot analysis of the cytochrome c (cyt c) release 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | RNA editing of cytoplasmic mtRNA. a, RNA 
editing sites mapped on the RNA transcriptome of SUV3 and PNPase 
depleted cells are shown. Each dot represents an editing event. Dots on 
the upper panel denote editing events on the H-strand and dots on the 
lower panel denote editing on the L-strand. Triangle denotes single SUV3 
editing site. Yellow bars denote the D-loop region. Short red bars denote 
tRNA genes on the L-strand and green bars denote tRNA genes on the 
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H-strand. b, Frequency of dinucleotide RNA editing sites mapped in the 
PNPase depleted samples. c, RT-qPCR analysis of IFNB1 mRNA levels in 
indicated siRNA-treated cells. Data are the mean from two independent 
experiments. d, Western blot of ADAR1, SUV3 and PNPase in cell treated 
with the indicated siRNAs. Blots are representative of two experiments. 
For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | EMCV infection results in dsRNA accumulation _ region of interest (ROI) selected with a white line is shown on the right. 


that partially overlaps with mitochondria. a, Left, confocal images Data are representative of two experiments. b, Expanded view of the ROI 
of EMCV-infected HeLa cell at MOI 1, 6 h after infection, stained with of an EMCV- infected HeLa cell showing colocalization of dsRNA with 
anti-dsRNA (J2) antibody. Mitochondria are stained with MitoTracker mitochondria. Image is representative of two experiments. Scale bars, 


Red CMXRos and nucleus with DAPI. Right, line scan RGB profile for the 10,.m. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Clinical table of patients carrying PNPT1 mutations 


P| Patient 1 Patient 2 Patient 3 


Nucleotide 
substitutions| ©7207G7A hom c.208T>C het |c.2137G>T het} c.1495G>C het | c.1519G>T het 
p.Arg136His p.Ser70Pro p.Asp713Tyr p.Gly499Arg p.Ala507Ser p.Gin387Arg 


Deleterious Tolerated Deleterious Deleterious Deleterious 
SIFT (score: 0, (score: 0.1, (score: 0.01, (score: 0.0, (score: 0.0, 
median: 3.48) median: 3.48) median: 3.47 median: 3.49) median: 3.49) 
Mutation Disease causing Disease causing Disease causing Disease causing Disease causing 4 
Taster (p-value:1) (p-value:0.996) (p-value:1) (p-value:1) (p-value:1) re 
Probably damaging | Probably damaging | Probably damaging} Probably damaging Probably damaging 
Polyphen with score of 1.0 with score of 0.588 | with score of 0.998] — with score of 0.994 with score of 0.913 


(sensitivity: 0.0; (sensitivity: 0.81; (sensitivity: 0.18; (sensitivity: 0.46; (sensitivity: 0.69; 
specificity: 1.0) specificity: 0.83) specificity: 0.98) specificity: 0.96) specificity: 0.90) 


Splicing Predicted change at 5’ss 

prediction (-1G>C): -54.0% 
MaxEnt: -100.0%; 
NNSPLICE:49.1%: 
HSF:-12.9% 


a 
| dbSNP 1s746356243 
gnomAD 


0.0000244 Not recorded Not recorded Not recorded 0.000224 1 Not recorded 
(6 hets /245,972 alleles) | (>230,000 alleles) (>230,000 alleles) (>230,000 alleles) (62 hets/276,714 alleles) | (>230,000 alleles) 
Hypotonia 
Abnormal eye 
movements 
ow Feeding difficulties Failure to thrive Sensory neuropathy 
Deafness Sensorineural Deafness 
deafness 
i Hypertonia of 
po Truncal hypotonia ihe lower limbé Leucodystrophy 
Death at age Alive at age 
2 years 1 years 
Brain Imaging 


Metabolic NMR spectroscopy: NMR spectroscopy: 
workup lactate peak lactate peak 

Interferon score* 

(blood analysis) 

RC analysis Multiple RC deficiency | Multiple RC deficiency Normal RC activities 
in muscle and fibroblasts in fibroblasts in fibroblasts 


het= heterozygous; hets = heterozygotes; hom = homozygous; RC =respiratory chain; NA=not available; ND =not determined; *Normal interferon score value is <2.466. SIFT, Sorting intolerant from 
tolerant (http://sift.bii.a-staredu.sg/www/SIFT_aligned_seqs_submit.html) 


High neopterin in CSF 
101 nmol/l) 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Oligonucleotide primers and siRNAs used in the study 


Primer (qRT-PCR) Gene Sequence (5’-3’) 
IFN-B forward IFNB1 ATGACCAACAAGTGTCTCCTCC 
IFN-B8 reverse IFNB1 GCTCATGGAAAGAGCTGTAGTG 
L-mRNA EMCV fwd L-mRNA EMCV GCGCACTCTCTCACTTTTGA 
L-mRNA EMCV rev L-mRNA EMCV TCGAAAACGACTTCCATGTCT 
B-actin MRNA forward ACTB CTGTGGCATCCACGAAACTA 
B-actin MRNA reverse ACTB AGTACTTGCGCTCAGGAGGA 
COX1 forward 
COX1 reverse 
ND5 forward 
ND5 reverse 
ND6 forward CCAATAGGATCCTCCCGAAT 
ND6 reverse AGGTAGGATTGGTGCTGTGG 
CYB forward AGACAGTCCCACCCTCACAC 
CYB reverse GGTGATTCCTAGGGGGTTGT 
ms Ifit1 forward CAAGGCAGGTTTCTGAGGAG 
ms Ifit1 reverse GACCTGGTCACCATCAGCAT 
ms Gapdh forward GACTTCAACAGCAACTCCCAC 
ms Gapdh reverse 
siRNA Gene (alternative name)| List of the StealthRNA oligos 
siPNPase PNPT1 (PNPase) _|HSS131758 
siSUV3 
siMRPP1 
siMDA5 IFIH1 _ (MDAS) HSS127414 
siTLR3 TLR3 HSS110815 
siDDX28 DDX28 HSS125053 
siEXOG EXOG HSS115058 
siMGME1 MGME1 HSS132389 
siFEN1 FEN1 HSS103629 
siRNA Gene siRNA Forward Strand 
siCntrl Luciferase GAUUAUGUCCGGUUAUGUAUU 
siRIG-I DDX58 (RIG-l) ACGGAUUAGCGACAAAUUUAA 
siADAR1 ADAR_ (ADAR1) $0-37657 
ON-TARGETplus Human BAK | BAK L-003305-00-0005 
ON-TARGETplus Human BAX | BAX L -003308-01-0005 
ON-TARGETplus Human MAVS L-024237-00-0005 
MAVS 
ON-TARGETplus Human L-017841-01-0020 
SUV3 * SUPV3L1 
ON-TARGETplus Human PNPT1 L-019454-01-0020 


PNPase * 
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CRISPR-guided DNA polymerases enable 
diversification of all nucleotides in a tunable window 


Shakked O. Halperin!*, Connor J. Tou!, Eric B. Wong!, Cyrus Modavi!?, David V. Schaffer!*+>.%* & John E. Dueber!3;7# 


The capacity to diversify genetic codes advances our ability to 
understand and engineer biological systems’”. A method for 
continuously diversifying user-defined regions of a genome would 
enable forward genetic approaches in systems that are not amenable 
to efficient homology-directed oligonucleotide integration. It 
would also facilitate the rapid evolution of biotechnologically 
useful phenotypes through accelerated and parallelized rounds of 
mutagenesis and selection, as well as cell-lineage tracking through 
barcode mutagenesis. Here we present EvolvR, a system that can 
continuously diversify all nucleotides within a tunable window 
length at user-defined loci. This is achieved by directly generating 
mutations using engineered DNA polymerases targeted to loci via 
CRISPR-guided nickases. We identified nickase and polymerase 
variants that offer a range of targeted mutation rates that are up to 
7,770,000-fold greater than rates seen in wild-type cells, and editing 
windows with lengths of up to 350 nucleotides. We used EvolvR to 
identify novel ribosomal mutations that confer resistance to the 
antibiotic spectinomycin. Our results demonstrate that CRISPR- 
guided DNA polymerases enable multiplexed and continuous 
diversification of user-defined genomic loci, which will be useful 
for a broad range of basic and biotechnological applications. 

Natural biological systems evolve astounding functionality by sam- 
pling immense genetic diversity under selective pressures. Forward 
genetics emulates this process to help us understand naturally evolved 
biological phenomena and to direct the evolution of biotechnologically 
useful material by applying an artificial selection pressure or screen to 
libraries of genetic variants. New forward genetic approaches would be 
enabled by a targeted mutator capable of continuously diversifying all 
nucleotides within user-defined regions of a genome. However, previous 
targeted continuous- diversification techniques are confined to either 
evolving specific loci within particular cells under stringent culture 
conditions”? or mutating particular types of nucleotides in a narrow, 
user-defined window*® (Extended Data Fig. 1). Conversely, current 
techniques capable of diversifying all nucleotides within user-defined 
loci remain discrete owing to their requirement for efficient integration 
of oligonucleotide libraries at the target site’. Therefore, no method 
currently exists to continuously diversify all nucleotides within user- 
defined regions of a genome (Extended Data Table 1). 

DNA polymerases have the capacity to create all 12 substitutions, 
as well as deletions*®. These enzymes vary in processivity (average 
number of nucleotides incorporated after each binding event), fidelity 
(misincorporation rate) and substitution bias (nucleotide bias during 
misincorporation). In particular, nick-translating DNA polymerases 
are able to initiate synthesis from a single-stranded break in dou- 
ble-stranded DNA while displacing the downstream nucleotides, and 
their flap endonuclease domain subsequently degrades the displaced 
nucleotides, leaving a ligatable nick. We hypothesized that recruiting an 
error-prone, nick-translating DNA polymerase with a nicking variant 
of Cas9’° (nCas9) could offer an ideal targeted mutagenesis tool that is 


independent of homology-directed repair, and which we term EvolvR 
(Fig. 1a). The specificity of the polymerase initiation site created by the 
nCas9 specifies the start site of the editing window, and the mutagenesis 
window length, mutation rate and substitution bias are controlled by 
the processivity, fidelity and misincorporation bias of the polymerase 
variant, respectively. 

In the initial design, nCas9 (Streptococcus pyogenes Cas9 containing 
a D10A mutation) was fused to the N terminus of a fidelity-reduced 
variant of Escherichia coli DNA polymerase I (Poll) harbouring the 
mutations D424A, I709N and A759R (PolI3M)*. A plasmid (pEvolvR) 
expressing the nCas9-PolI3M and a guide RNA (gRNA) in E. coli 
was tested for its ability to mutate a second plasmid targeted by the 
gRNA over 24 h of propagation. High-throughput targeted amplicon 
sequencing revealed that the target plasmid accrued substitutions in 
an approximately 17-nucleotide window 3’ of the nick site (Fig. 1b), 
consistent with the established 15-20 nucleotide processivity of Poll". 
Although the sequencing results are probably under-sampling the total 
diversity generated, we observed substitutions of all four nucleotide 
types (Fig. 1c). The presence of low-frequency substitutions 5’ of the 
nick site may be due to endogenous 3’-to-5’ exonucleases removing 
a few nucleotides 5’ of the nick prior to the polymerase initiating 
synthesis. Controls expressing an unfused nCas9 and PolI3M with the 
on-target guide only yielded one low-frequency substitution, whereas 
expressing nCas9-PolI3M with an off-target guide, as well as expressing 
nCas9 alone, did not yield any substitutions at a frequency above our 
detection threshold. 

To sensitively quantify the mutation rate and mutagenesis window 
length of EvolvR variants, we designed a fluctuation analysis!*. For 
this assay, the pEvolvR plasmid was co-transformed into E. coli with a 
plasmid (pTarget) containing the aadA spectinomycin resistance gene 
disabled by a nonsense mutation (Fig. 1d). After 16 h of growth, the 
cultures were plated on spectinomycin and the mutation rates were 
determined from the number of resistant colony-forming units (CFUs). 
As shown in Fig. Le, fluctuation analysis estimated the mutation rate 
of wild-type E. coli to be approximately 10~!° mutations per nucleo- 
tide per generation, similar to previously reported values’*. The global 
mutation rate (the mutation rate of the untargeted genome in cells 
expressing EvolvR) was determined by measuring the spectinomy- 
cin-resistance reversion rate of cells carrying a gRNA targeting dbpA, 
a fitness-neutral RNA helicase gene in the E. coli genome", whereas the 
targeted mutation rate was determined with a gRNA nicking 11 nucleo- 
tides 5’ of the nonsense mutation in pTarget. Expressing nCas9-Poll3M 
markedly increased the mutation rate at the targeted locus 24,500-fold 
over the wild type while increasing the global mutation rate 120-fold 
over the wild type (Fig. le), a global mutation rate comparable to that 
of previous targeted mutagenesis techniques in E. coli*®. By com- 
parison, expressing nCas9 and PolI3M as separate proteins, PolI3M 
alone, nCas9 alone or a catalytically inactive Cas9 (dCas9) fused to 
PolI3M, showed significantly lower targeted mutation rates (P < 0.0001; 
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Fig. 1 | EvolvR enables targeted mutagenesis. a, The EvolvR system 
consists of a CRISPR-guided nickase that nicks the target locus and a 
fused DNA polymerase that performs error-prone nick translation. 

b, High-throughput sequencing shows that fusing nCas9 to PolI3M 
resulted in substitutions across an approximately 17-nucleotide window 
3/ from the nick. Expressing nCas9-Poll3M with an off-target guide 
did not show substitutions at a frequency above our detection threshold 
(dotted line, see Methods ‘High-throughput sequencing data analysis’), 
whereas an unfused nCas9 and PolI3M yielded only one substitution 
and at low-frequency. c, Distribution of the substituted nucleotides; all 
four nucleotides were substituted by nCas9-PolI3M. d, Schematic of the 


two-sided student’ t-test). These results suggest that both PolI3M and 
the nick created by nCas9 are essential for EvolvR-mediated mutagene- 
sis. Expressing nCas9 and PolI3M as separate proteins or PolI3M alone 
showed a 98-fold or 554-fold increase in global mutation rates com- 
pared to wild-type E. coli, respectively. Finally, by replacing the D10A 
nCas9—which nicks the strand complementary to the gRNA—with 
the H840A nickase, which nicks the strand non-complementary to the 
gRNA, we found that the direction of EvolvR-mediated mutagenesis 
relative to the target site of the gRNA is dependent on which strand is 
nicked (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

We hypothesized that the targeted mutation rate could be further 
increased by promoting the dissociation of nCas9 from DNA after 
nicking the target locus. Therefore, three mutations (K848A, K1003A, 
R1060A) that have previously been suggested to lower the non- 
specific DNA affinity of Cas9!° were introduced into the fused nCas9. The 
resulting enhanced nCas9 (enCas9) fused to PolI3M increased the global 
mutation rate 223-fold compared to wild-type cells (1.9-fold greater than 
nCas9—PolI3M), yet elevated the mutation rate at the targeted locus by 
212,000-fold (8.7-fold greater than nCas9-PolI3M) (Fig. 2a). 

PolI3M was initially chosen because it was the most error-prone vari- 
ant of Poll previously characterized. However, the modularity of EvolvR 
enables tuning of the mutation rate by using polymerases with different 
fidelities. First, we confirmed that the fidelity of the polymerase deter- 
mines mutation rates by comparing enCas9 fused to Poll variants, in 
decreasing order of fidelity: Poll1M (D424A), PolI2M (D424A, I709N), 
and Poll3M (D424A, I709N, A759R) (Fig. 2b). Next, to further increase 
the targeted mutation rate of EvolvR, we screened several additional 
mutations previously shown to individually decrease wild-type Poll 
fidelity*!°"” (Fig. 3c). Although several of the additional mutations 
yielded low-activity variants, PolI3M with the additional mutations 
F742Y and P796H (PolI5M) displayed a mutation rate one nucleo- 
tide from the nick that was 7,770,000-fold higher than wild-type cells, 
and 33-fold higher than PolI3M, making it the most error-prone Poll 
mutant ever reported. Notably, enCas9-PolI5M did not exhibit either 
a higher global rate of mutagenesis than enCas9-PolI3M or higher 


fluctuation analysis workflow used to sensitively quantify targeted and 
global mutation rates. e, The global and targeted mutation rates of wild- 
type (WT) E. coli, nCas9-Poll3M, unfused nCas9 and Poll3M, PolI3M 
alone, and nCas9 alone were determined by fluctuation analysis. For all 
figures, ‘on target’ mutation rates were determined by expressing a gRNA 
that nicks 11 nucleotides 5’ of the nonsense mutation unless labelled 
otherwise, whereas the ‘off target’ mutation rates were determined by 
expressing a gRNA targeting dbpA, a fitness-neutral RNA helicase gene 
in the E. coli genome. Data are the mean of ten biologically independent 
samples and the error bars indicate 95% confidence intervals. Mutation 
rates throughout are mutations per nucleotide per generation. 


mutation rates than enCas9-PolI3M 11 nucleotides from the nick 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). 

A more processive DNA polymerase could potentially increase the 
length of the editing window, so PolI5M was exchanged for the more 
processive bacteriophage Phi29 DNA polymerase (Phi29). Expression of 
Phi29 variants with previously reported fidelity-reducing and thermo- 
stabilizing mutations in combination with the Phi29 single-stranded 
binding protein showed targeted mutagenesis 56 and 347 nucleotides 
from the nick site (Extended Data Fig. 4). However, the mutation rate 
at these distances was not nearly as high as that achieved with PolI3M 
at shorter distances. 

An alternative method to increase the length of the editing window 
and retain high mutation rates would be to increase the processivity of 
Poll. Previous work has shown that inserting the thioredoxin-binding 
domain (TBD) of bacteriophage T7 DNA polymerase into the thumb 
domain of Poll increases the processivity of the polymerase in the pres- 
ence of thioredoxin from E. coli'®. Figure 2d shows that whereas the 
original enCas9—PolI3M did not show a difference between global and 
targeted mutation rates 56 nucleotides from the nick, incorporation of 
the TBD into the Poll3M EvolvR gene (enCas9-Poll3M-TBD) pro- 
duced a 555-fold increase over the global mutation rate at this range. 
Leveraging this increased editing window length, we targeted enCas9- 
PolI3M-TBD to a plasmid (pTarget2) containing two nonsense muta- 
tions (11 and 37 nucleotides from the nick) in the antibiotic-resistance 
gene, and thereby showed the ability of EvolvR to generate combina- 
tions of multiple mutations with a single gRNA (Fig. 2e). 

We hypothesized that unintended translation products consisting of 
functional DNA polymerase not fused to a functional CRISPR-guided 
protein contributed to undesirable off-target mutagenesis. Therefore, 
we codon-optimized the EvolvR coding sequence (enCas9-PolI3M- 
TBD-CO) to remove three strong internal ribosome binding sites iden- 
tified using the RBS Calculator’®. We found that the off-target mutation 
rate decreased 4.14-fold when expressing enCas9—PolI3M-TBD-CO 
compared to enCas9-PolI3M-TBD while the on-target mutation rate 
only decreased 1.23-fold (Extended Data Fig. 5). 
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Fig. 2 | EvolvR provides tunable mutation rates and mutagenesis- 
window lengths, combinatorial mutations, multiplexed targeting and 
continuous diversification of genomic loci. a, Introducing mutations 
suggested to lower non-specific DNA affinity into the fused nCas9 
(producing enCas9)’* increased the global mutation rate 223-fold 
compared to the wild-type mutation rate (enCas9-PolI3M 1.9-fold 
greater than nCas9-PolI3M), and increased the targeted mutation rate 
by 212,038-fold over the wild type (enCas9-PolI3M 8.7-fold greater than 
nCas9-PolI3M). b, Mutagenesis rates were dependent on the fidelity of 
the polymerase. Poll with a D424A mutation (Poll1M) was less mutagenic 
than Poll with both D424A and I709N mutations (PolI2M), and Poll3M 
(D424A, 1709N, A759R) was the most mutagenic. c, Screening mutations 
in PolI3M previously shown to decrease wild-type Poll fidelity revealed 
that PolI3M with additional mutations F742Y and P796H (PolI5M) 

had a mutation rate 7,770,000-fold greater than wild-type cells one 
nucleotide from the nick. d, The editing-window length was increased 
by incorporating TBD into PolI3M. enCas9-PolI3M-TBD provided a 
targeted mutation rate 56 nucleotides from the nick that was 555-fold 
above the global mutation rate, whereas enCas9-PolI3M showed no 
targeted mutagenesis 56 nucleotides from the nick. e, enCas9-Poll3M- 


The ability to couple EvolvR-mediated mutagenesis to a genetic 
screen of a non-selectable phenotype would considerably broaden the 
utility of EvolvR. We found that after targeting EvolvR to a plasmid 
containing a green fluorescent protein (GFP) cassette with an early 
termination codon, 0.06% and 0.07% of the population expressed GFP, 
whereas no cells expressed GFP when an off-target gRNA was used 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). Importantly, EvolvR also showed the capacity to 
diversify chromosomal loci by increasing the fraction of the population 
resistant to spectinomycin approximately 16,000-fold after targeting 
enCas9-Poll3M to the endogenous ribosomal protein subunit 5 gene of 
E. coli (rpsE), which has mutations that are known to confer resistance 
to spectinomycin” (Fig. 2f). 

Next, we tested whether EvolvR avoids the toxicity associated with 
non-targeted mutagenesis systems”!. We found that, unlike two pre- 
viously developed non-targeted continuous-mutagenesis systems, 
EvolvR does not impede cell viability or growth rate (Extended Data 
Fig. 7a, b). Additionally, targeting EvolvR to the rpsE gene evolved more 
spectinomycin-resistant CFUs per ml compared to these previous 
non-targeted mutagenesis systems (Extended Data Fig. 7c). Finally, 
targeting EvolvR to a GFP cassette containing a nonsense mutation 
resulted in 28 times more GFP-positive cells than when using the most 
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TBD targeted to a plasmid containing two nonsense mutations in the 
spectinomycin resistance gene (pTarget2) showed that EvolvR is able 

to generate combinations of multiple mutations. f, enCas9-PolI3M 
targeted to E. coli rpsE generated approximately 16,000-fold more 
spectinomycin-resistant CFUs (SpecR CFUs) than when targeted to 

the dbpA locus. g, enCas9-PolI3M-TBD targeted to rpsL increased the 
rate of acquiring streptomycin resistance without increasing the rate of 
acquiring spectinomycin resistance. Coexpression of both rpsL and rpsE 
gRNAs increased both spectinomycin and streptomycin resistant CFUs. 

h, Cultures expressing enCas9-PolI3M-TBD and either the rpsL gRNA or 
both rpsE and rpsL gRNAs grew in streptomycin-supplemented medium, 
whereas cultures expressing an off-target gRNA or the rpsE gRNA did not. 
After back-dilution into spectinomycin- and streptomycin-supplemented 
media, only cultures expressing both rpsE and rpsL gRNAs grew. Mutation 
rate data are mean + 95% confidence intervals from ten biologically 
independent samples. Resistant CFUs/viable CFUs data are mean + s.d. 
from ten biologically independent samples. *P < 0.05; two-sided student's 
t-test. In h, the shaded region of OD600 nm indicates mean + s.d. from three 
biologically independent samples. 


recently developed non-targeted continuous mutagenesis technique 
(Extended Data Fig. 8). 

EvolvR could enable simultaneous diversification of distant genomic 
loci through coexpression of multiple gRNAs. Expression of a gRNA 
targeting enCas9-Poll3M-TBD to rpsL, a ribosomal protein subunit 
gene capable of acquiring mutations that confer streptomycin resist- 
ance”, increased the rate of acquiring streptomycin resistance com- 
pared to wild-type cells, without altering sensitivity to spectinomycin 
(Fig. 2g). By comparison, coexpression of the gRNAs targeting rpsE 
and rpsL generated approximately the same number of respective 
spectinomycin- and streptomycin-resistant CFUs as observed for indi- 
vidual expression of the rpsE gRNA (P= 0.0752; two-sided Student’s 
t-test) and rpsL gRNA (P= 0.885; two-sided Student's t-test). This 
capacity to simultaneously diversify multiple loci will be useful for iden- 
tifying epistatic interactions. We also note that the expression of two 
gRNAs that nick separate strands at genomic loci separated by 100 bp 
was lethal, whereas nicking the same strand at this 100-bp distance was 
not lethal. Therefore, if multiple gRNAs are to be used to increase the 
length of the target region, we recommend targeting the same strand. 

To evolve resistance to both spectinomycin and streptomycin, we 
used the continuous diversity generation of EvolvR for continuous 
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Fig. 3 | EvolvR identified novel mutations to the E. coli rpsE gene that 
confer spectinomycin resistance. a, Spectinomycin inhibits protein 
synthesis through interactions with the 30S ribosome. b, enCas9—Poll3M- 
TBD targeted to different parts of the endogenous rpsE gene with five 
gRNAs showed higher rates of spectinomycin (spec) resistance than 
targeting dbpA (off-target). Data are mean +s.d. from three biologically 
independent samples. c, After selection, high-throughput sequencing of 
the resistant cells containing gRNAs A, B and C revealed that all 12 types 
of substitutions as well as deletions were generated. d, Left, five mutations 
not previously described as conferring spectinomycin resistance were 
regenerated in a new strain of E. coli (RE1000). Right, growth curves in 
varying concentrations of spectinomycin confirmed that the mutations 
provide spectinomycin resistance. Shaded area represents mean + s.d. from 
three biologically independent samples. 


directed evolution (in which mutagenesis, selection and amplification 
occur simultaneously) to allow adaptation to modulated selection 
pressures with minimal researcher intervention. Cultures expressing 
enCas9-PolI3M-TBD and either the rpsL gRNA or both rpsE and 
rpsL gRNAs grew in liquid medium supplemented with streptomycin, 
whereas cultures expressing an off-target gRNA or the rpsE gRNA did 
not (Fig. 2h). After the cultures were diluted 1,000-fold into liquid 
medium supplemented with both spectinomycin and streptomycin, 
only cultures expressing both rpsE and rpsL gRNAs grew. 

The clinical utility of spectinomycin as a broad-spectrum antibiotic 
has motivated previous efforts to characterize genomic mutations 
conferring spectinomycin resistance*’. We used the capacity of EvolvR 
to diversify the genomic rpsE gene to identify novel mutations that con- 
fer spectinomycin resistance by disrupting the spectinomycin-binding 
pocket of the 30S ribosome (Fig. 3a). First, we targeted enCas9- 
PolI3M-TBD to five dispersed loci in the endogenous rpsE gene using 
gRNAs that nick after the 119th, 187th, 320th, 403rd or 492nd base pair 
within the 504-bp rpsE coding sequence (Extended Data Fig. 9a). Then, 
we challenged the cell populations for growth on agar plates supple- 
mented with varying concentrations of spectinomycin and observed 
that resistance was highest with the gRNAs targeted to the domain 
of the ribosomal subunit protein that is proposed to interact with 
spectinomycin (Fig. 3b). After selection, high-throughput sequencing 
of the resistant cells containing gRNAs A, B and C revealed that all 12 
types of substitutions, as well as deletions, were generated (Fig. 3c). 
For functional analysis, we introduced five of the candidate mutations 
not previously described as providing spectinomycin resistance into 
a different strain of E. coli (RE1000) using oligonucleotide-mediated 
recombination. Growth curves in varying concentrations of spectino- 
mycin confirmed that each of the five mutations (A17-19; K23N, A24; 
A24; A26; G27D) provided varying levels of spectinomycin resistance, 
but reduced fitness in the absence of selection (Fig. 3d). On the basis of 
these mutations, we hypothesized that mutations that move Lys26 rela- 
tive to the spectinomycin-binding pocket confer resistance to spectino- 
mycin by removing a hydrogen bond that stabilizes the interaction of 
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spectinomycin with the ribosome. Therefore we tested an array of dele- 
tions that we predicted would move Lys26 and discovered additional 
novel mutations that confer spectinomycin resistance (Extended Data 
Fig. 9b, c). This rapid method for discovering genotypes conferring 
antibiotic resistance will be generally useful for improving the effective 
use of antibiotics. 

EvolvR offers the first example of continuous targeted diversifica- 
tion of all nucleotides at user-defined loci, which will be useful for 
evolving protein structure and function, mapping protein-protein and 
protein—drug interactions, investigating the non-coding genome, engi- 
neering industrially relevant microbes and tracking the lineage of cell 
populations that cannot tolerate double-stranded breaks”. As a guiding 
principle for using this tool, our data suggest that 1 jl saturated E. coli 
culture expressing enCas9-PolI3M-TBD for 16 h contains all single 
substitutions in the 60-nucleotide window with more than tenfold cov- 
erage. Future work towards adapting EvolvR for use in cells possessing 
low transformation efficiency, as well as increasing the mutation rate 
and window length of EvolvR mutagenesis, would enable new forward 
genetic applications. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Plasmid construction. All plasmids were constructed using a modular Golden 
Gate strategy. pEvolvR consisted of EvolvR and gRNA expression cassettes, a 
pBR322 origin of replication and a kanamycin resistance cassette. pTarget consisted 
of a p15a origin of replication carrying both a functional trimethoprim resistance 
cassette for selection and a disabled spectinomycin resistance gene (aadA) har- 
bouring a L106X nonsense mutation. pTarget2 is identical to pTarget except that 
the aadA gene now carried both Q98X and L106X mutations. The full plasmid 
sequences are provided in Supplementary Table 1. 

High-throughput sequencing of pTarget sample preparation. A pTarget and 
pEvolvR plasmid were cotransformed into 50 1l chemically competent TG1 
E. coli prepared by a TSS/KCM method. Cells were allowed to recover in the 
TSS/LB solution for 1 h, before 411 transformation mix was inoculated into 2 ml 
LB containing 25 j1g/ml kanamycin and 151g/ml trimethoprim. The cultures were 
grown for 24 h at 37°C while shaking at 750 rpm. A 1.5-ml sample of each culture 
was miniprepped using a Zippy Plasmid Prep kit (Zymo Research). 

The oligonucleotides pTarget-F and pTarget-R were used to amplify the target 
region in a 20-cycle PCR reaction using 100 ng miniprepped DNA as the template. 
A second PCR reaction added Illumina sequencing adapters and indices to the pre- 
vious PCR product over 10 thermocycles. A Qubit fluorimeter was used to quantify 
the DNA before pooling samples. The sample pool was submitted to the University 
of California, Berkeley Vincent J. Coates Genomics Sequencing Laboratory for 
quality control and sequencing. Quality control consisted of fragment analysis 
(Advanced Analytical) and concentration measurement of the sequenceable 
fraction by quantitative PCR (Kapa Biosystems). The pooled sample was mixed 
with Illumina PhiX sequencing control library at 10% molarity, diluted to 14 pM, 
denatured, and run on an Illumina MiSeq using a 150-bp paired-end read MiSeq 
Reagent Kit v2. Resulting basecall files where converted into demultiplexed fastq 
format using Illumina bcl2fastq v.2.17. 

High-throughput sequencing data analysis. Perfectly complementary paired 
reads were filtered, and the five randomized nucleotides, amplification primer 
sequences, and first and last five nucleotides were trimmed using a custom Python 
script. Bwa and samtools were used to generate alignment files using the wild-type 
aadA gene sequence as a reference. VarScan2 was used for variant calling with 
the parameters: min-coverage 1; min-reads2 1; variants 1; min-var.-freq 0.0005; 
p-value 0.99”°. The limit of detection was determined by sequencing a culture 
transformed with an empty vector as a control. The highest frequency variant was 
0.04% so all substitutions with a frequency under 0.05% were discarded. 
Fluctuation analysis assay. A 50-1 sample of chemically competent TG1 E. coli 
were contransformed with pEvolvR and pTarget or pTarget2. After 1 h of recovery 
at 37°C, 411 was inoculated into a 1.996 ml LB containing 25j1g/ml kanamycin and 
151g/ml trimethoprim. After shaking at 37°C for 16h, 1 ml and 1 11 culture were 
plated on separate LB agar plates containing 50j1g/ml spectinomycin. For viable 
CFU counting, 30011 of 1:50,000,000 diluted culture was plated on LB agar plates. 
After 24 h of incubation at 37°C, spectinomycin-resistant CFUs and viable CFUs 
were counted. Ten replicates were used for each condition. 

Calculation of mutation rate and statistics. The Ma—Sandri-Sarkar Maximum 
Likelihood Estimator was used to determine mutation rates as it is the most accu- 
rate and valid for all mutation rates!?. Falcor was used to calculate the mutation 
rates by inputing the viable and resistant CFU counts for the ten replicates”®. A 
two-tailed Student’s t-test was carried out to determine P values as previously 
described?’. 

Fluorescence-activated cell sorting of EvolvR libraries. pEvolvR expressing either 
an on- or off-target gRNA was contransformed with pTarget-GFP* and shaken at 
37°C for 24 h. For each sample, the GFP positive fraction of a million events was 
sorted with a Cell Sorter SH800 (Sony) using a 488-nm laser and a 525/50-nm 
emission filter. 

Continuous evolution of E. coli resistant to both spectinomycin and strepto- 
mycin. pEvolvR expressing enCas9-Poll3M-TBD and either the off-target gRNA 
(targeting dbpA), rpsL gRNA, rpsE gRNA or both rpsL and rpsE gRNAs was trans- 
formed into TG1 E. coli as previously described. After recovering for one hour, 4,11 
of transformation mix was inoculated into 2 ml of LB supplemented with 25 1g/ml 
kanamycin and cultures were propagated over 16 h at 37°C. For each culture 211 
of culture was re-inoculated into 198 |] of LB supplemented with 50 1g/ml of 
streptomycin. A Tecan M1000 Pro spectrophotometer was used to measure the 
optical density of each well over 12 h of growth at 37 °C. Each well was then diluted 
1,000-fold into LB supplemented with 50|1g/ml of streptomycin and 25 1g/ml of 
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spectinomycin and the optical density of 2001] of culture was again measured 
with a Tecan M1000 Pro spectrophotometer over 24 h of growth at 37°C. Three 
biological replicates for each gRNA were characterized. 

High-throughput sequencing of spectinomycin resistant E. coli. A pEvolvR plas- 
mid expressing enCas9-PolI3M-TBD with rpsE gRNA A, B, C, D or E was trans- 
formed into chemically competent TG1 E. coli. Cells were allowed to recover for 1h 
before innoculating 411 transformation mix into 1.996 ml LB supplemented with 
25,1g/ml kanamycin. The cultures were grown for 16 h at 37°C while shaking. One 
millilitre and one microlitre of each culture were plated on separate LB agar plates 
containing 10, 100, or 1,000\1g/ml spectinomycin. Resistant CFUs were counted in 
the same manner as the fluctuation assays. The colonies from each plate were then 
pooled into separate cultures containing 2 ml of LB supplemented with 50 j1g/ml 
spectinomycin and grown for 16 h at 37 °C. Genomic DNA was purified using the 
Wizard Genomic DNA Purification Kit (Promega). One hundred nanograms of 
purified genome was then processed and sequenced in the same manner as already 
described for the sequencing analysis of pTarget, with the one alteration that the 
oligonucleotides rpsE-F and rpsE-R were used for the first round of PCR. 
Oligonucleotide recombination. Re-introduction of rpsE mutations was per- 
formed using RE1000 E. coli (MG1655 )-Red::bioA/bioB ilvG+ pTet2:gam-bet- 
exo-dam pN25:tetR dnaG.Q576A lacIQ1 Pcp8-araE AaraBAD pConst-araC ArecJ 
AxonA) developed for recombineering. Electro-competent cells were prepared 
fresh from overnight cultures of bacteria. The saturated culture was back-diluted 
1:70 into 5 ml LB with 100 ng/jl anhydrous tetracycline and shaken at 37°C until 
the optical density reached 0.5. Cultures were then transferred to an ice-water bath 
and swirled for approximately 30 s before being chilled on ice for 10 min. Chilled 
cultures were centrifuged at 9,800g for 1 min. The supernatant was aspirated and 
the pellet was resuspended in 1 ml ice-chilled 10% glycerol. Washing with glycerol 
was repeated twice. The final pellet was resuspended in 7011 chilled 10% glycerol 
for each transformation. 1g of oligonucleotide was electroporated into the cells. 
The cells were recovered for 1 h at 37°C in 1 ml LB and streaked out on LB agar 
plates containing 50\1g/ml spectinomycin. Successful recombination was verified 
by Sanger sequencing a PCR amplification of the genomic rpsE gene. 
Characterization of spectinomycin resistance. Single colonies of sequence-veri- 
fied rpsE mutants were grown overnight in LB media and then back-diluted 1:200 
into LB containing 0, 100 or 1,000,1g/ml spectinomycin. A Tecan M1000 Pro spec- 
trophotometer was used to measure the optical density of each well over 8 h of 
growth at 37°C. Three biological replicates of each mutant at each spectinomycin 
concentration were characterized. 

Code availability. The code that support the findings of this study are available at 
https://github.com/sohhx8/EvolvR. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are availa- 
ble from the corresponding authors upon request. High-throughput sequenc- 
ing data have been deposited as a NCBI BioProject under accession number 
PRJNA472658. Plasmids encoding enCas9-Poll3M-TBD and enCas9-PolI5M 
are available from Addgene (plasmids 113077 and 113078). 
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new amino acid: 


missense mutation with G and C substitutions: possible (jj) or not possible (ji) 


Extended Data Fig. 1 | Bias of cytidine deaminase-mediated targeted cannot (red) be reached by mutating cytosines and guanines to any other 
diversification. Previous tools enabling diversification of user-defined loci _ base for each of the 64 codons, highlighting that only 32% of missense 
by substituting cytosines and guanines limit the protein coding space that mutations are achievable with targeted cytidine deaminases. The white 
can be explored*®. This chart shows which amino acids can (green) and area depicts the original amino acid identity. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | The direction of EvolvR-mediated mutagenesis 
relative to the gRNA is dependent on which strand is nicked. Our 
previous fluctuation analysis in Fig. le demonstrated that nCas9(D10A)- 
PolI3M mutates a window 3’ of the nick site. Here we directly tested 
whether mutations are generated 5’ of the nick site using a different 
gRNA. Because DNA polymerases synthesize in the 5’-to-3’ direction, 

we anticipated that nCas9(D10A)-Poll3M would not provide an elevated 
mutation rate 5’ of the nick site. We indeed found that expressing a guide 
RNA which targeted nCas9(D10A)-PolI3M to nick 16 nucleotides 3’ from 
the nonsense mutation (indicated by a red cross) did not show targeted 
mutagenesis. We hypothesized that we could induce targeted mutagenesis 
using the same gRNA by using a Cas9 variant harbouring the H840A 
mutation, which nicks the DNA strand non-complementary to the gRNA, 
rather than the D10A mutation, which nicks the strand complementary 
to the gRNA. nCas9(H840A)—PolI3M increased the mutation rate 16 
nucleotides 3’ from the nick by 52-fold compared to the global mutation 
rate of cells expressing an off-target gRNA. We used the D10A nCas9 
variant for all subsequent experiments. Data are mean + 95% confidence 
intervals from ten biologically independent samples. *P < 0.0001; two- 
sided Student's t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | PolI5M elevates mutation rates 1 nucleotide, but 
not 11 nucleotides, from the nick compared to PolI3M. Poll3M with 
additional F742Y and P796H mutations (PolI5M) elevates the mutation 
rate 33-fold 1 nucleotide from the nick compared to PolI3M. PolI5M did 
not have a higher mutation rate than Poll3M 11 nucleotides from the 
nick. Data are mean + 95% confidence intervals from ten biologically 
independent samples. *P < 0.0001; two-sided Student's t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Fusing a highly processive DNA polymerase to the activity of Phi29 is known to decrease at temperatures above 30°C 
enCas9 increases the target window length. Poll was exchanged for a and the fluctuation analysis was performed at 37 °C, we added mutations 
more processive and higher-fidelity bacteriophage Phi29 DNA polymerase _ previously reported to improve the thermostability of Phi29 (iPhi29) and 
(Phi29). Owing to Phi29 not having a flap endonuclease, residues 1-325 observed a targeted mutation rate 347 nucleotides from the nick site that 
of Poll were inserted between enCas9 and Phi29. Using gRNAs targeting was significantly greater than the global mutation rate*!. Unfortunately, 
different distances from the nonsense mutation, we found that Phi29 with mutations decreasing Phi29’s fidelity are known to decrease its processivity 
two previously reported fidelity-reducing mutations (N62D and L384R) explaining our inability to identify Phi29 variants that retain high 
elevated the mutation rate 56 nucleotides from the nick compared to the processivity while offering as high of a mutation rate as PolI3M”*. Data 
global mutation rate”*”?. When we expressed Phi29’s single-stranded are mean + 95% confidence intervals from ten biologically independent 
binding protein (ssb), which is known to improve the activity of Phi29, samples. *P < 0.0001; two-sided Student's t-test. 


we observed an elevation in the targeted mutation rate*”. Finally, because 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Removing internal ribosome binding sequences 
decreases EvolvR-mediated off-target mutagenesis. enCas9-PolI3M- 
TBD was codon optimized to remove strong ribosome binding sites in 
the EvolvR coding sequence that were predicted to produce an untethered 
DNA polymerase. The off-target mutation rate decreased 4.14-fold when 
expressing enCas9-PolI3M-TBD-CO compared to enCas9-Poll3M-TBD 
(P = 0.000482) whereas the on-target mutation rate only decreased 1.23- 
fold. Data are mean + 95% confidence intervals from ten biologically 
independent samples. *P < 0.0001; two-sided student's t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | EvolvR-mediated mutagenesis can be coupled away from the chain-terminating mutation in the coding sequence of GFP, 
with a non-selectable genetic screen. a, To test the capability for coupling —_ we found that 0.06% and 0.07% of the total cells were GFP positive. These 
EvolvR-mediated mutagenesis with a non-selectable genetic screen, results agree with sequencing outcomes from Fig. 1b, which showed that 
we designed a target plasmid containing a GFP cassette with an early expressing nCas9-PolI3M for 24 h produces substitutions in the target 
termination codon in the GFP coding sequence (pTarget-GFP*). After region at frequencies between 0.5% to 1%. b, After culturing the sorted 
co-transforming pEvolvR with pTarget-GFP* and growing for 24h, populations, both replicates expressing an off-target gRNA did not show 
we analysed and sorted the GFP-positive fraction. In the two replicates growth, whereas both replicates expressing the on-target gRNA grew 


expressing an off-target gRNA, we did not detect or sort any GFP cells. By _ bright green. 
contrast, for the two replicates expressing a gRNA nicking four nucleotides 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | EvolvR enables targeted genome diversification 
without affecting viability or growth rate. a, The viability of TG1 E. coli 
expressing EvolvR targeted to the essential rpsE gene was significantly 
higher than TG1 E. coli transformed with the MP6 plasmid and induced 
with 25 mM arabinose and 25 mM glucose (a previously developed 
plasmid for continuous non-targeted mutagenesis*”, P= 0.0108) as well 
as XL1-Red E. coli (a previously developed strain for continuous non- 
targeted mutagenesis**, P= 0.0105). Viability was measured relative 

to TG1 E. coli transformed with an empty control plasmid. Data are 
mean + s.d. from three biologically independent samples. *P < 0.05; 
two-tailed t-test. b, TG1 E. coli transformed with an empty control 


time (hours) 


plasmid and TG1 E. coli transformed with pEvolvR targeting the rpsE 
gene resulted in similar growth curves whereas XL1-Red E. coli and 

TG1 E. coli transformed with MP6 plasmid and induced with 25 mM 
arabinose and 25 mM glucose grew much slower and saturated at lower 
final optical densities. Shaded area represents mean + s.d. from three 
biologically independent samples. c, The spectinomycin-resistant CFUs 
per ml saturated culture of TG1 E. coli targeting EvolvR to the rpsE gene 
was significantly higher than XL1-Red E. coli (P=0.022) and TG1 E. coli 
transformed with MP6 plasmid and induced with 25 mM arabinose and 
25 mM glucose (P= 0.0049). Data are mean + s.d. from three biologically 
independent samples. *P < 0.05; two-tailed t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | EvolvR-mediated mutagenesis performs better GFP coding sequence (pTarget-GFP*). The cultures expressing EvolvR 
than a previous non-targeted diversification technique. To compare were grown for 24 h and the MP6 cultures followed a two day growth- 
the performance of EvolvR and the previously developed non-targeted induction protocol as previously described. Flow cytometry revealed that 


mutagenesis plasmid MP6 in screen-based directed evolution applications, cultures expressing EvolvR and an on-target gRNA resulted in 28-fold 
we co-transformed pEvolvR (enCas9-PolI3M-TBD) or MP6 witha target | more GFP-positive cells than MP6 cultures. 
plasmid containing a GFP cassette with an early termination codon in the 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Locations of gRNA targets relative to the rpsE pocket. We hypothesized that mutations that move Lys26 relative to the 
gene and mutations in ribosomal protein S5 that confer spectinomycin spectinomycin-binding pocket remove that hydrogen bond and destabilize 
resistance. a, enCas9-Poll3M-TBD was targeted to five dispersed loci in the interaction of spectinomycin with the ribosome, thereby conferring 
the endogenous rpsE gene using gRNAs that nick after the 119th, 187th, spectinomycin resistance. c, Therefore, we tested whether deleting any 
320th, 403rd or 492nd base pair of the 504-bp rpsE coding sequence. single amino acid between residues 16 and 35 confers spectinomycin 
The locations of the previously identified rpsE mutations that provide resistance. We found that deleting residues 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 or 28 provides 
spectinomycin resistance are coloured orange, and the region where we spectinomycin resistance whereas deleting any of the residues between 
identified new spectinomycin-resistance mutations is highlighted in red. 16 and 22 or 29 and 35 does not. These results support the hypothesis 
b, The mutations that we discovered confer spectinomycin resistance that one mechanism of resistance to spectinomycin is disruption of the 
would be expected to move Lys26 (which is predicted to hydrogen interaction between Lys26 and spectinomycin. Data are mean + s.d. from 
bond with spectinomycin) relative to the spectinomycin-binding three biologically independent samples. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Comparison of E. coli diversification methods 


E. coli Diversification | Host/culture Targetability | Ease of use In vivol 

Method equirements Continuous? 

XL1-Red®* Continuous whole genome evolution; 
target is unknown 

MP6"? Continuous whole genome evolution of 
any strain; target is unknown 

Orthogonal Continuous plasmid evolution; target must 


polymerase/plasmid® be located next to the origin of replication 
of a specific plasmid 


Continuous engineered phage genome 
evolution; target must be inserted within 
phage genome, and target activity must 
be coupled to phage propagation 


Generating rationally designed, discrete, 
user-defined libraries of recombineering 
strains 


Continuous diversification of user-defined 
genomic loci in any strain 
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Acetylation of histones by lysine acetyltransferases (KATs) is 
essential for chromatin organization and function’. Among 
the genes coding for the MYST family of KATs (KAT5-KAT8) 
are the oncogenes KAT6A (also known as MOZ) and KAT6B 
(also known as MORE and QKF)”?. KAT6A has essential roles in 
normal haematopoietic stem cells*° and is the target of recurrent 
chromosomal translocations, causing acute myeloid leukaemia”*. 
Similarly, chromosomal translocations in KAT6B have been 
identified in diverse cancers*. KAT6A suppresses cellular senescence 
through the regulation of suppressors of the CDKN2A locus”, a 
function that requires its KAT activity’®. Loss of one allele of KAT6A 
extends the median survival of mice with MYC-induced lymphoma 
from 105 to 413 days!!. These findings suggest that inhibition of 
KAT6A and KAT6B may provide a therapeutic benefit in cancer. 
Here we present highly potent, selective inhibitors of KAT6A 
and KAT6B, denoted WM-8014 and WM-1119. Biochemical and 
structural studies demonstrate that these compounds are reversible 
competitors of acetyl coenzyme A and inhibit MYST-catalysed 
histone acetylation. WM-8014 and WM- 1119 induce cell cycle exit 
and cellular senescence without causing DNA damage. Senescence 
is INK4A/ARF-dependent and is accompanied by changes in gene 
expression that are typical of loss of KAT6A function. WM-8014 
potentiates oncogene-induced senescence in vitro and in a zebrafish 
model of hepatocellular carcinoma. WM-1119, which has increased 
bioavailability, arrests the progression of lymphoma in mice. We 
anticipate that this class of inhibitors will help to accelerate the 
development of therapeutics that target gene transcription regulated 
by histone acetylation. 

In a screen of 243,000 diverse small-molecule compounds”, we 
obtained the acylsulfonylhydrazide compound CTx-0124143, a 
competitive KAT6A inhibitor (half-maximal inhibitory concentra- 
tion (ICso) 0.49 41M) in biochemical assays!*. Medicinal chemistry 
optimization yielded the compound WM-8014 with an ICs value of 
8 nM (Fig. 1a, Supplementary Table 1), representing a 60-fold increase 
in inhibitory activity towards KAT6A. This was consistent with the 
binding affinity measured by surface plasmon resonance (SPR; equilib- 
rium dissociation constant (Kp) 5 nM; Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 1). 
WM.-8014 inhibits predominantly the closely related proteins KAT6A 


and KAT6B (ICs9 8 nM and 28 nM, respectively), and is more than 
tenfold less active against KAT7 and KAT5 (ICs» 342 nM and 224 nM, 
respectively; Fig. 1b, Supplementary Table 1). Kinetic binding curves 
obtained from SPR demonstrated that the interaction of this class 
of compounds with immobilized proteins was fully reversible and 
consistent with a single-site binding interaction. The interaction of 
WM-8014 with KAT6A and KAT7, although relatively strong, was 
in both cases driven by fast association kinetics (association rate 
constant (k,) >1 x 10° M7!s7), whereas the dissociation kinetics 
(dissociation rate constant (kg) ~4 x 107? for KAT6A and 17 x 107757! 
for KAT7) were indicative of a relatively short lifespan of the binary 
complex (Extended Data Fig. 1). WM-8014 displayed an order of mag- 
nitude weaker binding to KAT7 than to KAT6A (Kp 52 nM versus 
5.1 nM, respectively) (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1). We also gener- 
ated an inactive analogue, WM-2474 (Fig. 1a, Supplementary Table 1). 
Notably, these compounds were almost inactive against KAT8, and 
no inhibition was observed for the more distantly related lysine 
acetyltransferases KAT2A, KAT2B, KAT3A and KAT3B (Fig. 1b, c, 
Supplementary Table 1). 

WM-8014 has desirable, drug-like physicochemical properties 
(Supplementary Table 2). It is completely stable in cell culture medium 
(10% fetal calf serum); however, relatively high protein binding 
(97.5%) in this medium reduces its free concentration. Although 
WM.-8014 has relatively low solubility in water (8-16 1M), it could 
readily permeate Caco-2 cells (apparent permeability coefficient (Papp) 
78 + 13 x 10°-&cms7'). Testing of WM-8014 at 1 kM and 10 1M 
revealed no notable affinity for a pharmacological panel of 158 diverse 
biological targets; only eight targets were affected by more than 50% 
(Supplementary Table 3). 

We solved the crystal structures of a modified MYST histone 
acetyltransferase domain (MYSTCY*) in complex with WM-8014 
(1.85 A resolution, Fig. 1d—f, Extended Data Fig. 1, Supplementary 
Table 4) or acetyl coenzyme A (acetyl-CoA; 1.95 A resolution, Fig. 1g). 
The WM-8014 molecule occupies the acetyl-CoA-binding site on 
MYST, being partially enclosed between the a-helix formed by 
residues D685 to R704 and the loop extending from Q654 to G657. The 
MYST“YS_acetyl-CoA complex adopts a globular fold (Fig. 1g), as seen 
in previously reported structures’, with a root mean square deviation 
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Fig. 1 | Development of an inhibitor of the MYST family of lysine 
acetyltransferases. a, Schematic summary of the medicinal chemistry 
optimization of high-throughput screening hit CTx-0124143, which 
resulted in WM-8014 and the inactive compound WM-2474. The ICs 9 
values (determined by biochemical assays) and equilibrium dissociation 
constants (Kp, determined by SPR) are shown for KAT6A. b, Histone 
acetyltransferase inhibition assay (competition of compound with acetyl- 
CoA) of CTx-0124143, WM-8014 and WM-2474. The areas of the circles 
reflect the ICs» values as indicated, assayed at the Michaelis constant 
(Km) of acetyl-CoA for each KAT tested. c, Dendrogram showing the 
relationship between major KAT families based on sequence differences 
in the acetyltransferase domain. d-g, Crystal structures of WM-8014 
and acetyl-CoA bound to the MYST lysine acetyltransferase domain 
(MYST; see Extended Data Fig. 1). PDB codes: 6BA2 and 6BA4, 
respectively. d, Space-filling model showing WM-8014 in the acetyl- 
CoA-binding pocket of MYST“Y*. e, Ribbon diagram of MYSTCY* 
(blue) showing WM-8014 (yellow, with element colouring) bound to the 
acetyl-CoA-binding site. f, Ribbon diagram of MYST“ showing key 
amino acids interacting with WM-8014 (yellow, with element colouring). 
Hydrogen bonds are shown as dashed lines. g, Ribbon diagram showing 
acetyl-CoA (yellow, with element colouring) bound to MYST@. 

Means of two experiments are shown for the ICso values in a and b. SPR 
experiments in a were repeated four times. 


(r.m.s.d.) of 0.6 A, and is nearly identical to the MYST“"*"-WM-8014 
complex (r.m.s.d. of 0.3 A for all aligned atoms). Accordingly, the core 
acylsulfonylhydrazide moiety of WM-8014 makes similar hydrogen 
bonds to MYST“Y* as does the diphosphate group of acetyl-CoA 
(Fig. 1f, g). This includes hydrogen bonds to the main-chain atoms of 
R655, G657 and R660—identical to acetyl-CoA—as well as additional 
hydrogen bonds to G659 and $690 (Extended Data Fig. 1). The biphe- 
nyl group of WM-8014 extends further into the acetyl-CoA-binding 
pocket, which enables van der Waals interactions with residues L601, 
1647, 1649, $684 and L686 of MYST“ (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
WM.-8014 therefore competes directly with acetyl-CoA in the 
substrate-binding domain. 
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Because KAT6A suppresses senescence”"®, we examined the ability of 
WM.-8014 to induce cell cycle arrest in embryonic day (E)14.5 mouse 
embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs). Cells treated with WM-8014 failed to 
proliferate after 10 days of treatment (Fig. 2a; ICs 2.4 1M), with similar 
kinetics to Cre-recombinase Kat6a recombination (Fig. 2b). Higher 
doses of WM-8014 (up to 40 1M) did not accelerate growth arrest, 
which after 8 days of treatment was irreversible (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
The inactive compound WM-2474 did not affect cell proliferation. Cell 
cycle analysis showed an increase in the proportion of cells in GO/G1 
after 6 days of treatment and a corresponding reduction in cells in G2/M 
and S phases, both in Fucci cells'* and in 5-bromo-2’-deoxyuridine 
(BrdU) incorporation assays (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 2). 

RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) of MEFs treated with WM-8014 
revealed a signature of cellular senescence, including upregulated 
expression of Cdkn2a mRNA and decreased expression of Cdc6, which 
isa KATGA target gene? and a regulator of DNA replication’ (Fig. 2d; 
day 10: false discovery rate (FDR) < 10~°). A substantial increase 
in B-galactosidase activity—a marker of senescent cells—was also 
observed (Fig. 2e), accompanied by morphological changes typical of 
senescence (Extended Data Fig. 2). WM-8014 caused a concentration- 
dependent reduction in the level of E2f2 mRNA (adjusted (adj.) 
R? = 0.73; P < 0.0005) and Cdc6 mRNA (adj. R? = 0.5; P = 0.002), 
accompanied by upregulation of both splice products of the Cdkn2a 
locus, Ink4a and Arf (day 10: P < 0.0005 and P = 0.005, respectively; 
Extended Data Fig. 3). Notably, MEFs treated for 4 days or 10 days 
with 10 uM WM-8014, the control compound WM-2474 or DMSO 
vehicle control showed no change in the levels of ~H2A.X (Extended 
Data Fig. 4), which suggests that cell cycle arrest was not a conse- 
quence of DNA damage. No increase in apoptosis or necrosis was 
seen (Extended Data Fig. 4). Treatment of either Trp53-null MEFs 
(Trp53~!~) or Cdkn2a-null (Ink4a~'~ Arf-/~) MEFs with WM-8014 had 
a minor effect and no effect on cell proliferation, respectively (Fig. 2f, 
Extended Data Fig. 2). These results show that WM-8014 acts through 
the p16'NK44_p1 948 pathway, causing irreversible cell cycle exit leading 
to senescence, and does not have a general cytotoxic effect. 

KAT7 is essential for global histone 3 lysine 14 (H3K14) acetylation’®. 
By contrast, KAT6A regulates H3K9 acetylation only at target loci’”"®. 
We determined the effects of WM-8014 on global levels of acetylation 
at H3K9 and H3K14 by western blot after 5 days of treatment. 
Treatment with 10 1M WM-8014 caused a 49% decrease in the global 
levels of H3K14ac but, as expected on the basis of the locus-specific 
roles of KAT6A'”'8, did not significantly affect the global levels of 
H3K9ac (Fig. 3a, b; all gel source data in Supplementary Fig. 1). The 
effects of WM-8014 on global H3K14ac levels were concentration- 
dependent (Fig. 3b; H3K14ac/H4 ratio regressed on log concentration 
of WM-8014; adj. R? = 0.76, P < 0.001; ICso 1.2 4M). RNA-seq showed 
a strong correlation between the changes in gene expression seen in 
Kat6a~/~ MEFs compared with Kat6a*’/* MEFs and the genes differ- 
entially expressed after WM-8014 treatment (WM-8014 compared with 
inactive WM-2474), with a 2.6-fold enrichment in upregulated genes 
(FDR = 0.0001; Fig. 3c) and a 2.1-fold enrichment in downregulated 
genes (FDR = 0.0001; Fig. 3c), and gene expression signatures charac- 
teristic of cellular senescence (Extended Data Fig. 5). Loss of KAT6A 
results in the downregulation of E2f2, Ezh2 and Melk’. Similarly, treat- 
ment with WM-8014 caused significant downregulation of Ezh2, Melk 
and E2f2 mRNA levels compared with controls (Fig. 3d), as determined 
by RNA-seq (Extended Data Fig. 5) and confirmed by quantitative 
reverse-transcription PCR (RT-qPCR) (Extended Data Fig. 3). After 
treatment with WM-8014, there was a reduction of H3K9ac at the tran- 
scription start sites of these genes (Fig. 3e). Therefore, the treatment 
of cells with high concentrations of WM-8014 directly inhibits global 
H3K14 acetylation catalysed by KAT7, as well as KAT6A-specific H3K9 
acetylation at transcription start sites. 

Because WM-8014 induced cellular senescence, we reasoned that 
it might exacerbate oncogenic RAS-induced senescence. Accordingly, 
MEFs that express HRASS!”¥, a constitutively active form of RAS, 
were more sensitive to the induction of cell cycle arrest by WM-8014 
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Fig. 2 | Treatment of MEFs with WM-8014 leads to cellular senescence. 
a, Left, effects of WM-8014 compared with the inactive compound 
WM-2474 or DMSO vehicle control on cell growth of MEFs grown in 

3% Oo. Right, effects of the dose of WM-8014 and the duration of 
treatment. b, Effects of acute genetic deletion of Kat6a on the growth of 
MEFs. Loss of KAT6A function was induced by nuclear translocation of 
Cre-recombinase using tamoxifen on MEFs isolated from Kat6a!**/'* 
Rosa@8"? and control Rosa®’ER!? embryos. ¢, Left, epifluorescence 
phase-contrast images of Fucci MEFs after 6 days of treatment with 20 1M 
WM.-2474 (top) and 20 4M WM-8014 (bottom). Right, the percentage of 
Fucci MEFs in each stage of the cell cycle after 6 days of treatment with 
10 1M WM-8014, 10 4M WM-2474 or DMSO vehicle control, as 
quantified by flow-cytometry analysis. DN, double negative. d, mRNA 
levels of Cdkn2a (coding for cell cycle regulators p16'NX*4 and p194®*) 
(left) and the KAT6A target gene Cdcé (right) in MEFs treated for 4 days 


Days of treatment 


Days of treatment 


and 10 days with 10 1»M WM-8014 or 10 1M WM-2474 control, assessed 
by RNA-seq. RPKM, reads per kilobase per million reads. e, Flow- 
cytometry assessment (mean + s.e.m. of median fluorescence intensity 
(MFI)) of senescence-associated (}-galactosidase activity in MEFs after 
4 and 10 days of treatment with 10 1M WM-8014, 10 1M WM-2474 or 
DMSO vehicle control. f, Growth of MEFs lacking p16'N*4 and p1948? 
(left) and of MEFs lacking p53 (right) compared with wild type after 
treatment with WM-8014, DMSO vehicle control or WM-2474. n = 3 
independent MEF isolates per treatment group and genotype. Data are 
mean + s.e.m. Data were analysed by one-way ANOVA followed by 
Bonferroni post hoc test (a (left), b, c, e), non-linear regression curve 
fit (a, right) or two-way ANOVA (f) with treatment and with or without 
treatment duration as the independent factors. RNA-seq data (d) were 
analysed as described in the Supplementary Methods. 
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Fig. 3 | Treatment of cells with WM-8014 leads to a reduction in 
acetylation of specific histone lysine residues and changes in gene 
expression that resemble the genetic loss of KAT6A. a, Western 

blot detection of H3K14ac or H3K9ac in MEFs treated with 10 14M 
WM-8014, 10 1m WM-2474 or DMSO for 5 days. The densitometric 
analysis is presented on the right. n = 6 (H3K14ac) and n = 9 (H3K9ac) 
independent cultures per treatment group. b, Western blot of MEFs 
treated with increasing doses of WM-8014 and controls as indicated. 
Densitometric analysis is presented on the right. n = 3 independent 
experiments. Histone acetylation levels were regressed on the logig of the 
WM-8014 concentration. H3K14ac and H3K9ac levels were normalized 
to pan-H4 levels and DMSO treatment. c, Barcode plot in which genes 
that are differentially up- or downregulated in Kat6a~/~ versus Katoa*'* 
MEFs (that is, after genetic deletion of KAT6A) are compared with genes 
differentially expressed in MEFs treated with WM-8014 versus WM-2474. 
Combined results of day 4 and day 10 treatment, ROAST P = 0.0001; 


MEF isolates from individual E12.5 embryos, namely from n = 3 Katoa~!~ 


and 2 Kat6a*/* embryos, as well as 3 MEF isolates from 3 wild-type 
embryos treated with either WM-8014 or WM-2474. d, Ezh2, Melk and 
E2f2 mRNA levels measured by RNA-seq in MEFs treated for 4 days and 
10 days with 10 1s£M WM-8014 or 10 1M control WM-2474 (n = 3 MEF 
isolates from 3 wild-type embryos treated with either WM-8014 or 
WM.-2474). e, Anti-H3K9ac chromatin immunoprecipitation followed by 
qPCR detection of transcription start sites of genes after treatment with 
DMSO 10 1M WM-8014 or WM-2474 for 3 days. The results of one 

of four experiments are shown; total n = 16 cultures per treatment 
group in 4 experiments. Data are mean + s.e.m. (with the exception 

of e, mean + s.d.) and were analysed by one-way ANOVA followed 

by Bonferroni post hoc test (a), by regression analysis (b) or by t-test 
comparing WM-8014 to WM-02474 (e). The RNA-seq analysis (c, d) is 
described in the Supplementary Methods. 
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(Extended Data Fig. 6). We then examined the effects of WM-8014 ina 
zebrafish model!” of KRAS°!”V-driven hepatocellular overproliferation. 
We observed a significant, concentration-dependent reduction in liver 
volume in response to treatment with WM-8014, and a substantial 
reduction in hepatocytes in S phase (Extended Data Fig. 6). Notably, 
WM-8014 did not impair the growth of the normal liver, demonstrating 
that the inhibitory effects of WM-8014 were specific to hepatocytes 
that express oncogenic RAS. Treatment with WM-8014 was found to 
robustly upregulate the cell cycle regulators Cdkn2a and Cdkn1a in 
hepatocytes that express oncogenic KRAS°!”, but not control hepato- 
cytes. Therefore, WM-8014 potentiates oncogene-induced senescence, 
but it does not affect normal hepatocyte growth. 

The progression of lymphoma is highly dependent on KAT6A, as 
Katéa heterozygous mice are protected from early-onset MYC-driven 
lymphoma". However, the high levels of plasma-protein binding exhib- 
ited by WM-8014 (Supplementary Table 2) precluded in vivo studies in 
mice. Development of derivatives of WM-8014 resulted in WM-1119, 
which has reduced plasma-protein binding (Fig. 4a; Supplementary 
Table 2). The interaction of WM-1119 with KAT6A is similar to 
that of WM-8014: it is characterized by strong reversible binding 
(Kp 2 nM, compared with 5 nM for WM-8014; Extended Data Fig. 7) 
that is competitive with acetyl-CoA, and driven by fast association 
kinetics (k, > 1 x 10° M7! s~1; Extended Data Fig. 7). The structure 
of MYST@Y* in complex with WM-1119 was solved (Extended Data 
Fig. 7, Supplementary Table 5) and was found to be almost identical to 
that of MYST@Y**-WM-8014, with an r.m.s.d. for aligned main-chain 
atoms of 0.2 A. There are two key differences between the complexes: an 
additional hydrogen bond is formed between the WM-1119 pyridine 
nitrogen and the main chain at 1649 that is not present in the complex 
with WM-8014 (Extended Data Fig. 7), and the hydrophobic inter- 
action that exists between the meta-methy] of the biphenyl group of 
WM-8014 and 1663 is not present in the complex with WM-1119. 
WM-1119 is 1,100-fold and 250-fold more active against KAT6A than 
against KAT5 or KAT7, respectively (Fig. 4a, Extended Data Fig. 7), 
and so shows greater specificity for KAT6A than does WM-8014. The 
testing of WM-1119 at 1 4M and 10 uM against a pharmacological 
panel of 159 diverse biological targets revealed no affinity 
(Supplementary Table 6). Treatment of MEFs with WM-1119 resulted 
in cell cycle arrest in G1 and a senescence phenotype similar to that 
seen upon treatment with WM-8014 (Extended Data Fig. 8). Notably, 
the activity of WM-1119 in this cell-based assay is an order of mag- 
nitude greater than WM-8014 and WM-1119 is able to induce cell 
cycle arrest at 1 uM. 

To test inhibitors of KAT6A in a cancer model, we investigated the 
effect of WM-1119 and WM-8014 on the proliferation of lymphoma 
cells. We selected the B cell lymphoma cell line EMRK1184, which 
was isolated from mice with a tumour resulting from the expression 
of Myc under the control of the IgH enhancer’, because it expressed 
the Cdnk2a-locus-encoded AREF and wild-type p53 (Extended Data 
Fig. 9). Treatment with WM-8014 or WM-1119 inhibited the prolif- 
eration of the EMRK1184 lymphoma cells in vitro (Fig. 4b); RNA- 
seq and western blot analysis showed that treatment with WM-1119 
resulted in increased levels of Cdkn2a and Cdkn2b mRNA and p16'NK*# 
and p194¥¥ proteins, as well as a delayed increase in Cdknla mRNA 
(Extended Data Fig. 9). WM-1119 (ICs 9 0.25 1M) was ninefold more 
active than WM-8014 (ICs9 2.3 1M; Fig. 4b), as expected on the basis 
of reduced protein binding (Supplementary Table 2). 

We tested the effectiveness of KAT6 inhibitors in the treatment of 
lymphoma in mice. Male C57BL/6-albino (B6(Cg)-Tyr°)/ J) mice 
were injected intravenously with 100,000 EMRK1184 cells transfected 
with a luciferase-expression construct. Lymphoma growth was moni- 
tored using the IVIS imaging system. Three days after the lymphoma- 
cell transplant, all mice showed luciferase activity (Fig. 4c), which 
indicated the expansion of lymphoma cells. Mice were then divided 
randomly into WM-1119-treatment and vehicle-control groups. 
Because WM-1119 is rapidly cleared after intraperitoneal injection, 
with the plasma concentration decreasing to below 1 ,\M after 4-6 h 
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Fig. 4 | Treatment with WM-1119 arrests lymphoma growth. a, Medicinal 
chemistry optimization of WM-8014 resulted in compound WM-1119. 

The binding data (obtained by SPR) for the interaction of WM-1119 with 
immobilized KAT6A, KAT7 and KATS5 are compared with the interaction 
data for WM-8014. b, Growth inhibition assays of Eyi-Myc lymphoma 

cell line EMRK1184 treated with WM-1119 and WM-8014 at the doses 
indicated. c, Bioluminescence images of EMRK1184 lymphoma cells 
expressing luciferase before (day 3) and after (day 14) 11 days of treatment 
with WM-1119 (50 mg kg”? four times per day) or PEG400 vehicle control. 
The red boxes show the regions used for quantification (imaging at days 7, 
10 and 12 in Extended Data Fig. 10). d, Quantification of the signals 
measured in all experiments: two cohorts of mice treated with WM-1119 
three times per day, combined n = 6; two cohorts of mice treated with 
WM-1119 four times per day, combined n = 9; vehicle controls, n = 15. One 
mouse did not respond to WM-1119 treatment, shown in grey. e, Dissected 
spleens obtained after imaging on day 14, taken from the mice shown in c. 

f, Spleen weights of mice treated with WM-1119 or vehicle. n values as 
stated in d. ip., intraperitoneal. g, Flow-cytometry analysis of spleen cells 
from vehicle-treated mice and mice treated with WM-1119 (four times per 
day). The tumour cells were CD19*IgM_, and normal splenic B cells were 
CD19*IgM‘. Quantification of flow-cytometry analysis in bone marrow 
(BM), spleen and peripheral white blood cells (PWBC). n = 4 independent 
experiments for WM-1119 and 2 for WM-8014 in b, and number of 

mice as indicated in d, f, g in three independent experiments. Data are 
mean + s.e.m. and were analysed by nonlinear regression dose-response 
curve fit, least squares fit, inhibitor versus response, variable slope (b); 
one-way ANOVA followed by Bonferroni post hoc test with treatment as the 
independent factor (d, g), or two-tailed t-tests (f). 


(Extended Data Fig. 9), cohorts of mice were injected every 8 h (three 
times per day, two cohorts of three mice per treatment group) or every 6h 
(four times per day, two cohorts of three and six mice per treatment 
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group; Fig. 4d). Mice were imaged five times over the course of these 
experiments to monitor the growth of lymphoma. No significant differ- 
ence between the treatment and control groups was seen before day 10 
(Fig. 4d, Extended Data Fig. 10), which was expected as the inhibition 
of cell proliferation in vitro took approximately seven days. However, by 
day 14, the cohorts that were treated four times per day with WM-1119 
had arrested tumour growth (Fig. 4c, Extended Data Fig. 10), with the 
exception of one mouse that did not respond (Fig. 4d). Spleen weights 
in the WM-1119-treatment group (treated four times per day) were 
substantially lower than spleen weights in the vehicle-treated group, 
and not significantly different from those of tumour-free eight-week- 
old mice (P < 0.0005 and P = 0.2, respectively; Fig. 4e, f). Treatment 
with WM-1119 three times per day led to a significant reduction in 
tumour burden and spleen weight, but was not as effective as treat- 
ment four times per day (Fig. 4d, f). WM-1119 was well-tolerated; mice 
showed no generalized ill effects and weight loss was not observed 
(Extended Data Fig. 10). WM-1119 treatment had no effect on haemat- 
ocrit, erythrocytes or platelet numbers, but there was overall leukopenia 
(Extended Data Fig. 10). The proportion and overall number of tumour 
cells was substantially reduced by WM-1119 treatment (four times per 
day; Fig. 4g). Analysis by intracellular flow cytometry demonstrated a 
reduction in H3K9ac in tumour cells (P = 0.03; Extended Data Fig. 10). 
These results demonstrate that WM-1119 is effective in treating 
lymphoma in vivo. 

In summary, using high-throughput screening followed by medicinal 
chemistry optimization, in-cell assays, biochemical assessment of 
target engagement and tumour models in mice and fish, we have devel- 
oped a novel class of inhibitors for a hitherto unexplored category of 
epigenetic regulators. These inhibitors engage the MYST family of 
lysine acetyltransferases in primary cells, specifically induce cell cycle 
exit and senescence, and are effective in preventing the progression of 
lymphoma in mice. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on experimental design is available in the Nature Research 
Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

The RNA-seq data of MEFs treated with WM-8014, WM-2474 and DMSO, 
of MEFs from Kat6a~/~ and wild-type embryos and of lymphoma cell line 
EMRK1184 treated with vehicle and WM-1119 have been submitted to the Gene 
Expression Omnibus (GEO) database under accession number GSE108244. The 
crystal structure data for the MYST domain in complex with WM-8014, acetyl- 
CoA and WM-1119 have been submitted to the Protein Data Bank (PDB) under 
accession numbers 6BA2, 6BA4 and 6CT2, respectively. Source Data for all graphs 
are provided. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Binding characteristics of the MYST domain- 
WM.-8014 protein-ligand interaction and comparison of MYST 
family histone acetyltransferase domains. a, SPR binding data for the 
interaction of WM-8014 with immobilized KAT6A and KAT7 MYST 
domains. Injected concentrations of WM-8014 are indicated. Binding 
responses (data; black sensorgrams) are overlaid, fitted curves of a 1:1 
kinetic interaction model that included mass transport component 
(coloured lines), as well as derived kinetic rate constants (k,, kg) and 
equilibrium dissociation (Kp) constant. One of at least two experiments 
is shown. b, WM-8014 bound to MYST, with the WM-8014 OMIT 
electron density map contoured to 3c shown in green. c, Acetyl-CoA 
bound to MYST'Y**, with the acetyl-CoA OMIT map contoured to 3a 
shown in green. d, Ribbon diagram showing WM-8014 and acetyl-CoA 
superimposed. e, Protein-ligand interactions (LIGPLOT)”! between 


21. Wallace, A. C., Laskowski, R. A. & Thornton, J. M. LIGPLOT: a program to generate 


schematic diagrams of protein-ligand interactions. Protein Eng. 8, 127-134 
(1995). 

22. Yuan, H. et al. MYST protein acetyltransferase activity requires active site lysine 
autoacetylation. EMBO J. 31, 58-70 (2012). 
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WM-8014 and amino acids within the acetyl-CoA-binding pocket of 

the MYST domain. The amino acids that differ between MYST family 
members are indicated. Data collection and refinement statistics of 

the WM-8014 and acetyl-CoA co-crystal structures can be found in 
Supplementary Table 4. The overall structure of WM-8014 bound to 
MYST“'* is nearly identical to the MYST©''-acetyl-CoA complex. 

The pantothenate arm of acetyl-CoA adopts an identical position to 
published MYST HAT domain structures; as observed previously, there are 
differing positions for the 3’-phosphate ADP’. Autoacetylation of K604 
was observed, as expected”. Gol denotes glycerol. f, Comparison of the 
conserved MYST domain between MYST family proteins. MYSTC is a 
MYST domain modified to improve solubility and used in crystallization 
studies. Numbering as in KAT6A sequence, NP_006757.2; amino acids 
interacting with WM-8014 (depicted in the LIGPLOT) are shown in red. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Time course of MEF growth inhibition upon 
treatment with WM-8014, and requirement for INK4A/ARF and 

p53 for WM-8014-induced cell cycle arrest. a, MEF proliferation after 
treatment with three high concentrations of WM-8014. MEFs were treated 
either continuously for 15 days, or treatment was discontinued after 1, 2, 4 
or 8 days to determine whether cells could re-enter the cell cycle. b, Phase- 
contrast images of MEFs after 15 days of treatment with 10 1.M WM-8014 
or 10 1M WM-2474. Note cells with senescence morphology; that is, 

large nuclei indicating endoreplication without cell division and extensive 
cytoplasm (WM-8014 panel). c, Flow-cytometry gating strategy for the 
cell cycle analysis using incorporation of the nucleotide analogue BrdU to 
mark cells in S phase and 7-aminoactinomycin D (7-AAD) to determine 
2N (G0/G1) and 4N (G2/M) DNA content. d, Flow-cytometry gating 
strategy for the cell cycle analysis of transgenic Fucci cells that express 
Azami Green in mid-S phase, G2 and M, Kusabira Orange in mid-late G1, 
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Ink4a-Arf~ 


are double-positive yellow in early S phase and double-negative in early G1. 
e, Cell cycle analysis of Cdkn2a null (Ink4a~'~ Arf-'~) and littermate 
control cells after treatment for 8 days with WM-8014, vehicle and the 
inactive compound WM-2474. MEFs were exposed to BrdU for 1 h before 
flow-cytometry analysis of BrdU incorporation during DNA synthesis 

(S phase) and DNA content of 2N (G0/G1) compared with 4N (G2/M) 
using 7-AAD. f, Senescence-associated (}-galactosidase activity in 
Cdkn2a~'~ and control MEFs after treatment for 15 days with 10 1M 
WM-8014, 10 pM WM-2474 or DMSO vehicle control. g, Cell cycle 
analysis of Trp53 null MEFs (Trp53~/~) and littermate control cells after 
treatment with WM-8014, vehicle and inactive compound WM-2474, as 
in c.n = 3 MEF isolates per genotype (a—e). Data are mean + s.e.m., and 
were analysed by two-way ANOVA within duration of treatment with 
concentration and days of culture as the independent factors (a), or by 
one-way ANOVA followed by Bonferroni post hoc test (e-g). 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | The effect of WM-8014 on cell proliferation 

is mediated through the cell cycle regulators p164N**4 and p194*, 

a, RT-qPCR analysis of expression levels of cell cycle regulators Ink4a and 
Arf (alternative splice products of the Cdkn2a locus), Ink4b (also known as 
Cdkn2b) and Cdkn1a (encoding p21“4F!/C?!) mRNA in MEFs treated for 
4 days and 10 days with 10 1M WM-8014 or 10 1M control WM-2474. 

b, Dose-response plots of WM-8014 induction of Ink4a mRNA expression 
in MEFs. c, RT-qPCR analysis of expression changes in the KAT6A target 
gene detected by RNA-seq. MEFs were treated for 4 days and 10 days with 
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10 11M WM-8014, 10 1M control WM-2474 or DMSO. d, Dose-response 
plots of WM-8014-dependent reduction in E2f2 and Cdc6 mRNA levels in 
MEFs. e, Levels of mRNA coding for MYST-family proteins after treatment 
of MEFs for 4 days or 10 days with WM-8014, vehicle or the inactive 
compound WM-2474. n = 3 MEF isolates treated with WM-8014, 
WM.-2474 or vehicle (a-e). Data are mean + s.e.m. and are analysed by 
one-way ANOVA followed by Bonferroni post hoc test (a-c, e) and by 
regression analysis (d). mRNA levels normalized to housekeeping genes 
(HK) were regressed on the log(concentration) of WM-8014 (d). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | WM-8014 causes cell cycle exit and senescence 
in MEFs, but not DNA damage or cell death. a, Assessment of DNA 
damage using flow cytometry to detect yH2A.X. Top, exposure of MEFs 
to ultraviolet light (positive control). Bottom, experimental samples. 
Quantification is displayed in the bar graph. b, Flow-cytometry gating 
strategy for cell death analysis and representative experimental samples. 
Negative and positive controls (untreated and ultraviolet-light-irradiated 


cells, respectively) are shown in the left panels. Annexin V marks 
phosphatidylserine externalization on cells undergoing apoptosis, 
propidium iodine (PI) uptake marks cells undergoing other forms of cell 
death, annexin V/PI double-positive staining marks cells in late-stage 
apoptosis. n = 3 cultures (a, b). Data are mean + s.e.m. and were analysed 
by one-way ANOVA with treatment as the independent factor. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | WM-8014 treatment induces a gene signature of 
cellular senescence. a, Multidimensional scaling plot (logs fold changes) 
showing clustering of MEF expression profiles after treatment with 
WM.-8014 or control WM-2474. MEFs were isolated from 3 different 
embryos, numbered 5, 6 and 7 and treated for 4 days (96 h, red) or 

10 days (240 h, green). b, Scatter plot showing gene-wise t-statistics for 
differentially expressed (DE) genes (FDR < 0.05) between the compounds 
at day 4 and day 10. Most genes were equally affected by 4 days or 

10 days of treatment (green). Genes differentially expressed at day 10 

only are highlighted blue, those differentially expressed at day 4 only are 
highlighted red. c, Mean-difference plot of treatment, log, fold changes 
versus average log, expression. Treatment effects at 4 days and 10 days 
have been averaged. Differentially expressed genes are highlighted in red 
or blue as indicated (FDR < 0.05). d, Number of differentially expressed 
genes for MEFs treated with WM-8014 versus WM-2474 (FDR < 0.05). 

e, Mean-difference plot of treatment log, fold changes versus average log, 
expression comparing WM-2474 to vehicle DMSO. The four differentially 
expressed genes (FDR < 0.05) are marked in red. f, Mean-difference plot 
of log, fold changes versus average log, expression comparing Katoa~!~ 


23. Chang, H. Y. et al. Gene expression signature of fibroblast serum response 
predicts human cancer progression: similarities between tumors and wounds. 
PLoS Biol. 2, e7 (2004). 

24. Kong, L. J., Chang, J. T., Bild, A. H. & Nevins, J. R. Compensation and specificity 
of function within the E2F family. Oncogene 26, 321-327 (2007). 

25. Tang, X., Milyavsky, M., Goldfinger, N. & Rotter, V. Amyloid-8 precursor-like protein 
APLP1 is a novel p53 transcriptional target gene that augments neuroblastoma 
cell death upon genotoxic stress. Oncogene 26, 7302-7312 (2007). 


MEFs with Kat6a*!* control MEFs. Differentially expressed genes are 
highlighted in red or blue as indicated (FDR < 0.05). g, Genes typical of 
cycling cells”? and E2F3 target genes” are downregulated in MEFs treated 
with WM-8014 versus WM-2474 (combined day 4 and day 10 treatment; 
ROAST gene set tests, P = 0.0001). h, Genes downregulated during 
p53-induced cellular senescence”> were downregulated in MEFs treated 
with WM-8014 versus WM-2474 (combined day 4 and day 10 treatment; 
ROAST P = 0.0001). Differentially expressed genes in cellular senescence”® 
are strongly correlated with differentially expressed genes in MEFs treated 
with WM-8014 versus WM-2474 (ROAST P = 0.0039). i, DAVID?’ was 
used to test for functional enrichment in genes downregulated after 
treatment with WM-8014 versus WM-2474, with FDR < 0.05. Cell cycle 
regulation was the top enriched pathway (FDR = 1.58 x 107!%), with 85% 
of the genes downregulated after 10 days of treatment with WM-8014. 
Schematic drawing is based on mmu04110: cell cycle*®. Downregulated 
genes are shaded blue; unchanged, green; upregulated genes (Ink4a, Arf, 
Ink4b and p21) are shaded red. Data were collected from n = 3 MEFs 
isolates from 3 different embryos per treatment group, WM-8014 or 
WM-2474 treatment, for 96 h or 240 h. 


26. Lujambio, A. et al. Non-cell-autonomous tumor suppression by p53. Ce// 153, 
449-460 (2013). 

27. Huang, W., Sherman, B. T. & Lempicki, R. A. Systematic and integrative analysis 
of large gene lists using DAVID bioinformatics resources. Nat. Protoc. 4, 44-57 
(2009). 

28. Kanehisa, M., Sato, Y., Kawashima, M., Furumichi, M. & Tanabe, M. KEGG as a 
reference resource for gene and protein annotation. Nucleic Acids Res. 44, 
D457-D462 (2016). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | WM-8014 potentiates oncogene-induced 
senescence. a, Growth curves of MEFs expressing empty vector control 
(pBABE) or oncogenic”? HRASS!Y treated with increasing concentrations 
of WM-8014 as indicated or DMSO vehicle control. All experiments were 
performed in 3% O,, b, The effects of WM-8014 treatment in a zebrafish 
model of hepatocellular carcinoma’’. Doxycycline-inducible, liver- 
specific expression of a GFP-kras@!” transgene leads to the accumulation 
of a constitutively active, GFP-tagged form of KRAS in hepatocytes. 
TO-kras©!?" transgenic embryos were treated with doxycycline at 

2 days post fertilization (dpf) and 5 dpf to initiate KRASSV-driven 
hepatocyte proliferation. The size of the liver was measured by two- 
photon microscopy. Representative three-dimensional reconstructions 

of whole livers from image stacks after treatment of transgenic zebrafish 
Te(TO-kras®!?") expressing KRASSY? and GFP (green) in the liver or 


29. Serrano, M., Lin, A. W., McCurrach, M. E., Beach, D. & Lowe, S. W. Oncogenic ras 
provokes premature cell senescence associated with accumulation of p53 and 
p1l6!NK42_ Cell 88, 593-602 (1997). 


transgenic zebrafish Tg(Ifabp10:RFP;elaA:eGFP) expressing only RFP 
(red). c, Quantification of liver volume. d, Incorporation of the nucleotide 
analogue 5-ethynyl-2’-deoxyuridine (EdU) after treatment of transgenic 
zebrafish expressing KRAS°!”Y or control zebrafish with WM-8014 or 
control compound WM-2474. e, RI-qPCR determination of Cdkn2a 
(Ink4a) and Cdkn1a (encoding p21”4*/CP!) mRNA levels in transgenic 
zebrafish Tg(TO-kras©!?") treated as described in b. n = 6 independent 
cultures (a), 20 zebrafish (b, c), 10-12 zebrafish (d) and 4-5 zebrafish (e). 
Data are mean + s.e.m. and were analysed by two-way ANOVA (a) or one- 
way ANOVA (d, e) followed by Bonferroni post hoc test with treatment 
and with or without treatment duration as the independent factors 

or by linear regression analysis regressing liver volume on WM-8014 
concentration (c). 
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a 
k,(M's') ka (S") Kp (M) 
WM-1119 
KAT6A 5.2x10° 0.011 2.14x10° 
KAT7 1.5 x10° 0.8 5.3 x10" 
KAT5 = NA* NA* 2.2 x10° 
WM-8014 
KAT6A 2.8 x10° 0.023 5.1x10° 
KAT7 —_8.3x10° 0.078 ©9.3x10® 
KAT5 _NA* NA* 8.5 x10" 
*NA, steady state model used to determine affinity. 
f 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Medicinal chemistry optimization of WM-8014, 
designed to reduce plasma-protein binding, resulted in compound 
WM-1119. a, SPR binding data for the interaction of WM-1119 with 
immobilized KAT6A, KAT7 and KAT5, compared with the interaction of 
WM-8014. b, Crystal structure of WM-1119 bound to the MYST lysine 
acetyltransferase domain (MYSTC™), Ribbon diagram of MYST“ 
(blue) showing WM-1119 (yellow, with element colouring) bound to 

the acetyl-CoA-binding site. Data collection and refinement statistics 

of the WM-1119 co-crystal structures (2.13 A resolution) are listed in 


@mm@ Ligand bond 
@==@ Non-ligand bond 
@-:=@ Hydrogen bond and its length 


Non-ligand residues involved in hydrophobic 
contact(s) 


Corresponding atoms involved in hydrophobic contact(s) 


Supplementary Table 5. PDB: 6CT2. c, Space-filling model showing 
WM.-1119 in the acetyl-CoA-binding pocket of MYSTCY. d, WM-1119 
bound to MYST°™* with the OMIT electron density map contoured to 

30 shown in green. e, Ribbon diagram of MYST“ showing key amino 
acids interacting with WM-1119, in stick fashion with element colouring. 
Hydrogen bonds are shown as dashed lines. f, Schematic diagram of 
protein-ligand interactions (LIGPLOT)”! showing interactions between 
the compound WM-1119 and amino acids within the acetyl-CoA-binding 
pocket of the MYST domain derived from the crystal structure. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | WM-1119 causes retention of cells in the G1 and double-negative (DN, early G1). Dot plots are shown for DMSO and 
phase of the cell cycle. a, WM-1119 causes cell cycle arrest in MEFs grown —_10 tM WM-2474 control treatment groups, and after treatment with 
in 3% Oo. Epifluorescence phase contrast images of Fucci MEFs after 1M and 2.5 jtM active compound WM1119. d, Percentage of cells in 
8 days of treatment with 10 1M WM-1119 compared to 10 1M control each phase of the cell cycle, quantified for all treatment groups. A higher 
WM-2474-treated cells. b, WM-1119 was tested at concentrations from proportion of WM-1119-treated cells is in mid-late G1. n = 3 independent 
1 to 10 1M, compared to DMSO or 10 pM inactive compound WM-2474. MEF isolates. Data are mean + s.e.m. and were analysed by two-way 
The cell number under each condition was assessed at passage. c, Flow- ANOVA (b) or one-way ANOVA followed by Bonferroni post hoc test (d) 
cytometry analysis of Azami Green (mAG1; mid-S, G2, M), Kusabira with treatment and with or without time as the independent factors. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Characterization of WM-1119 and lymphoma 
cell line EMRK1184. a, Pharmacokinetic parameters for WM-1119 

in mice following intraperitoneal injection. Note that the plasma 
concentration falls below 1 1M after 4 h. Data of n = 2 mice are shown. 
b, Characterization of the Eju-Myc lymphoma cell line EMRK1184. Left, 
Western blot of p53 and p194®", The negative control cell line EMRK1263 
lacks the ARF (p19“**) band. Upregulation of p53 protein levels in 
positive control cell line EMRK1172 indicates non-functional p53 
(commonly mutations in the DNA-binding domain). Right, EMRK1184 
cells were sensitive to nutlin-3a-induced cell death, indicating intact 
p53. By contrast, EMRK1172 cells are insensitive to nutlin-3a. p53 exon 
sequencing of EMRK1184 using the MiSeq system (Illumina) confirmed 
wild-type p53 exon sequences. c, Multidimensional scaling plot showing 
two-dimensional clustering of the EMRK1184 lymphoma cell culture 
expression profiles. EMRK1184 lymphoma cells were treated for either 

3 days or 6 days, in triplicate, with WM-1119 or vehicle before RNA-seq. 
Distances on the plot corresponding to leading log, fold change between 


EMRK1184 WM1119 vs. DMSO — Day 3. EMRK1184 WM1119 vs. DMSO — Day 6 
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gene expression profiles. d, Mean-difference plot of treatment log, fold 
changes versus average log expression for gene expression changes in 
the EMRK1184 lymphoma cell line after treatment for 3 days and 6 days 
with WM-1119 or DMSO vehicle control. Differentially expressed genes 
are highlighted (FDR < 0.05). e, mRNA levels assessed by RNA-seq of 
EMRK1184 cells treated with WM-1119 or vehicle. mRNA levels for 
Cdkn2a (coding for p16'N*44/p194"*), Cdkn2b and Cdkn1a are shown. 
f, Western blot and densitometry analysis showing p16'N**4 and p1948* 
protein in EMRK1184 treated with WM-1119 or vehicle for 3 days. Each 
lane represents one independent culture, a total of 6 lanes (= 6 cultures) 
are shown. Data are mean + confidence interval (a) or + s.e.m. (e, f). 
Data in b were derived from three (EMRK1172) and two (EMRK1184) 
independent cell culture experiments, reflected by the individual data 
points. Data in c—e were derived from three independent cultures per 
treatment group and analysed as described under RNA-seq in the 
Supplementary Methods. Data in f were analysed by one-way ANOVA 
followed by Bonferroni post hoc test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | WM-1119 is effective in inhibiting tumour 
progression. a, Tumour development monitored by luciferase activity 
and bioluminescence imaging. Lateral images of mice treated four times 
per day with either vehicle or WM-1119 between day 7 and day 14 after 
injection with tumour cells. Baseline tumour burden is shown at higher 
sensitivity setting for day 3 (before treatment) in Fig. 4. Here, images at 
days 7, 10, 12 and 14 after tumour cell transplant are shown on the same, 
less-sensitive scale. Mice are imaged in the same order. Red boxes indicate 
the area used for quantification. b, Mouse body weights are not affected 
by treatment three or four times per day. c, Concentration of WM-1119 

in peripheral blood and spleen 6 h after the final injection (four times per 
day; n = 6 mice per treatment group). d, Flow-cytometry analysis of total 
spleen cells from vehicle- or WM-1119-treated groups (four times per 
day; analysis of spleens assayed in a to identify tumour cells independently 
of luciferase expression). The lymphoma cell line EMRK1184 has a cell 
surface phenotype of CD19tIgM“IgD~. Flow cytometry was used to 
quantify the CD19tIgD~ population; this can be distinguished from 


normal splenic B cell populations, which are CD19tIgD*. e, Intracellular 
flow-cytometry analysis of H3K9ac in tumour cells. Left, the histogram 
shows H3K9ac levels in the remaining tumour cells (CD19*IgM_) in 
spleens of the WM-1119-treated mice (red profile) compared to the 
vehicle-treated mice (blue profile). The shift in the red (WM-1119-treated) 
profile compared to the blue (vehicle-treated) profile indicates a reduction 
in signal. Right, the median fluorescence intensity (mean + s.e.m) is 
shown in the bar graph. f, Peripheral blood analysis of vehicle- or 
WM.-1119-treated mice. The cohort of mice that was treated three times 
per day is compared to the cohort that was treated four times per day. 
Images representative of n = 9 mice per treatment group in the four-times- 
per-day treatment regime (a). n = 3 mice per treatment group (b, d-f) and 
n = 6 mice per treatment group in (c). Data are mean + s.e.m. and were 
analysed by one-way ANOVA with treatment as the independent factor 
followed by Bonferroni post hoc test (b), or two sided t-test (c, d, f) or 
one-sided f-test (e). 
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Cryo-EM of the dynamin polymer assembled on 


lipid membrane 


Leopold Kong!, Kem A. Sochacki’, Huaibin Wang!, Shunming Fang!“, Bertram Canagarajah!, Andrew D. Kehr', William J. Rice’, 


Marie-Paule Strub’, Justin W. Taraska? & Jenny E. Hinshaw!* 


Membrane fission is a fundamental process in the regulation and 
remodelling of cell membranes. Dynamin, a large GTPase, mediates 
membrane fission by assembling around, constricting and cleaving 
the necks of budding vesicles. Here we report a 3.75 A resolution 
cryo-electron microscopy structure of the membrane-associated 
helical polymer of human dynamin-1 in the GMPPCP-bound 
state. The structure defines the helical symmetry of the dynamin 
polymer and the positions of its oligomeric interfaces, which were 
validated by cell-based endocytosis assays. Compared to the lipid- 
free tetramer form”, membrane-associated dynamin binds to the 
lipid bilayer with its pleckstrin homology domain (PHD) and 
self-assembles across the helical rungs via its guanine nucleotide- 
binding (GTPase) domain’. Notably, interaction with the membrane 
and helical assembly are accommodated by a severely bent bundle 
signalling element (BSE), which connects the GTPase domain to the 
rest of the protein. The BSE conformation is asymmetric across the 
inter-rung GTPase interface, and is unique compared to all known 
nucleotide-bound states of dynamin. The structure suggests that the 
BSE bends as a result of forces generated from the GTPase dimer 
interaction that are transferred across the stalk to the PHD and 
lipid membrane. Mutations that disrupted the BSE kink impaired 
endocytosis. We also report a 10.1 A resolution cryo-electron 
microscopy map of a super-constricted dynamin polymer showing 
localized conformational changes at the BSE and GTPase domains, 
induced by GTP hydrolysis, that drive membrane constriction. 
Together, our results provide a structural basis for the mechanism 
of action of dynamin on the lipid membrane. 

Dynamin family members are mechanochemical GTPases that 
catalyse membrane remodelling during essential cellular processes’. 
Mutations in dynamins are associated with neuropathies* and atypical 
expression of dynamins is associated with diverse cancers’, while several 
viruses (for example, HIV) hijack dynamin-dependent pathways®”. 
All dynamins are elongated, modular proteins, sharing a structurally 
conserved N-terminal GTPase domain connected to a four-helix stalk 
by a three-helix BSE®. The prototypical member, dynamin, also con- 
tains the lipid-binding PHD and a proline/arginine-rich domain (PRD) 
that interacts with dynamin partners that contain an SRC homology 3 
(SH3) domain’. Crystal structures have suggested that, in the absence 
of lipid, dynamin exists as a homo-tetramer formed from two dimers’. 
The dimer is held together by an extensive interface at the stalk domain 
(interface 2)!°1!, whereas the tetramer is stabilized at the junction 
between the stalk and the BSE (interface 1) and at the membrane-facing 
end of the stalks (interface 3) (Fig. 1). In all crystal structures, the PHD 
is either disordered or tucked up into its own stalk. In the assembled 
state, at the necks of budding vesicles or bound to lipid in vitro, low- 
resolution cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) structures have 
suggested that dynamin further oligomerizes into a helical polymer 
encasing a lipid tube with an additional GTPase domain dimer inter- 
face (interface G2) between the rungs of the helix?. When it binds 
and hydrolyses GTP, the helical polymer constricts the underlying 


membrane from a thick (more than 20 nm) inner lumen diameter 
down to a hemi-fission state with a diameter below 3.4 nm'*"? and 
catalyses membrane fission. Although these points are well established, 
the function of GTP energy in relation to membrane constriction and 
fission and the molecular details of the membrane-bound conforma- 
tions remain unknown for biologically relevant forms of dynamin". 
To provide a structural basis for the mechanism by which dynamin 
acts, we determined a 3.75 A cryo-EM map of the constricted 
dynamin-1 (dyn) polymer lacking the intrinsically disordered PRD, 
assembled on lipid and treated with the non-hydrolysable GTP 
analogue GMPPCP (dynGMPPCP) (Fig. la). We have complemented 
this structure with a cryo-EM reconstruction of a 10.1 A resolution 
super-constricted dynamin polymer treated with GTP (dyn°"”) 
(Extended Data Figs. 1, 2). Whereas dyn©™??? represents the GTP- 
bound form of the dynamin polymer, dyn?” may constitute an inter- 
mediate conformation between GTP binding and GTP hydrolysis. 
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GTPase 


je 


my 


Fig. 1 | Cryo-EM map of assembled dynamin in the GTP-bound 

state (GMPPCP) on membrane at 3.75 A. a, Cryo-EM images (left) of 
helical dynamin tubes were processed to generate a 3D map (right) and 
subsequently a model of the tetramer was built (green, GTPase domain; 
pink, BSE; blue, stalk; gold, PHD) (Electron Microscopy Data Bank 
(EMDB) code: EMDB-7957; RCSB Protein Data Bank (PDB) ID: 6DLU). 
n= 3 independent experiments with similar results. b, Regions in map 
showing high-resolution features: -sheet in the GTPase domain (top left), 
GMPPCP molecule (top right), and side chains of the L477-R453 helix 
in the stalk (bottom; dashed box in c). c, Tetramer model of assembled 
dynamin with surrounding density and domains coloured as described 
above. The assembly interfaces are labelled 1-3. d, Comparison of the 
crystal structure of dynamin in the apo state (coloured as above) with our 
3D map (grey). 
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Fig. 2 | Mutations in interfaces 1 and 3 inhibit endocytosis. a, Mutations 
in interface 1 (L330R/Q334R/L702R) and interface 3 (D406R/M407R/ 
T488W) generated for endocytic assays. Middle panels, the dyn@M??C? 
polymer has a tighter interface 1 (left, blue) than the soluble crystal 
tetramer (right, green). Distances between stalks in interface 1 are shown 
above. b, Total internal reflectance fluorescence (TIRF) images of dynamin 
and clathrin colocalization at the plasma membrane (n = 2 independent 
experiments). Scale bar, 20 jum. Insets, 10-j1m squares. c, Transferrin 
uptake is defective with interface 1 (L330R/Q334R/L702R) and interface 3 
(D406R/M407R/T488W) mutations. Uptake in wild type and K44A mutant 
are shown for comparison. Mean + propagated s.d. from n= 3 biological 
replicates are shown with single replicates (grey dots) background 
subtracted and referenced to mean values. Trends were verified with n =2 
biologically independent experiments (Extended Data Fig. 5). 
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Each nucleotide treatment of dynamin yielded distinct distributions of 
polymer diameters (Extended Data Figs. 1a, 2). Consistent with previous 
reports’, the dynGMPPcP reconstruction has a 40-nm outer diameter 
and a 7.4-nm inner lumen diameter (Extended Data Fig. 1b). The more 
constricted dyn°!” reconstruction has a 36-nm outer diameter and 
a 3.4-nm inner lumen diameter, which is narrow enough to induce 
spontaneous fission without a protein scaffold!°. In addition, dynS?? 
has two-start helical symmetry (Extended Data Fig. 3), similar to a 
previously published structure of GTP-bound dynamin containing the 
GTP hydrolysis-deficient mutation K44A’. 

Molecular details of the 3.75 A map of dyn°M??C? could not be 
resolved when relying on previously published helical parameters. New 
helical parameters (rise 6.3 A, twist 23.7°) were determined that led to 
the elucidation of secondary structure, side chains and the nucleotide 
density as appropriate for the nominal resolution (Fig. 1b), enabling 
us to derive a precise molecular model of the dynamin tetramer across 
most of the molecule. The PHDs were of lower local resolution (over 
7.0 A), suggesting they exhibit conformational flexibility and may not 
conform to a fixed helical symmetry (Extended Data Fig. 1b). This 
is likely to be due to their unstable positioning on the dynamic lipid 
membrane while linked to the stalk by long flexible loops, which are 
disordered in published X-ray crystal structures™!0"!. 

Compared to the crystal structure of the lipid-free tetramer, 
dynGMPrcr adopts an extended form, with the GTPase domain 
positioned more distal from the stalk and the PHD placed atop the lipid 
bilayer instead of tucked beneath interface 3 (Fig. 1c, d). The oligo- 
meric interfaces in the stalk domain are similar between the lipid-free 
tetramer and dyn©M??C? except at interface 1. Interface 1 was origi- 
nally postulated from the crystal structures of the dynamin-like GTPase 
Mx'° but is not clearly defined in crystal structures of dynamin, consist- 
ing of only 190 A? buried solvent-accessible surface area!!, By contrast, 
interface 1 in the dynG™”?C? structure has 726 A? of buried solvent 
accessible-surface area (Fig. 2a). To probe the functional importance of 
interface 1 in endocytosis, we conducted transferrin uptake assays on 
cells transfected with interface mutants (Fig. 2b, c). Compared to cells 
with wild-type dynamin, cells with mutations in interface 1 (L330R/ 
Q334R/L702R) exhibited marked endocytosis defects that were simi- 
lar to those of cells with the GTPase mutation K44A, which is known 
to disrupt GTP hydrolysis’, or with interface-3-disrupting mutations 
(D406R/M407R/T488W). The defects were associated with poor trans- 
ferrin uptake that did not affect clathrin colocalization’® (Fig. 2b). This 
is consistent with recruitment of dynamin to clathrin before dynamin 
polymer assembly!?~?! and suggests that either polymerization or the 
mechano-enzyme function of dynamin were inhibited. Double or 
single mutations at interface 1 only partially disrupted endocytosis 
(Extended Data Figs. 4, 5), suggesting that interface 1 is highly robust. 

The most notable differences between dyn©™”?? and the lipid-free 
crystal structures are in the conformations and dispositions of the 
GTPase and BSE domains (Fig. 1c, d), which are known to depend 
on nucleotide state. Previously published studies have sought to cap- 
ture the different dynamin conformational states associated with the 
GTPase cycle through crystal structures of a dynamin GTPase-BSE 
dimer (GG)*!*. While interface G2 in dyn@M? PCP ig equivalent to 
the GG interface G2 in crystal structures, with an average root mean 
squared deviation (r.m.s.d.) of 0.8 A, the GG crystal structures do not 
fit well into the cryo-EM density of dyn©M??C? (Fig, 3a), suggesting that 
the cryo-EM structure represents a different hydrolysis intermediate. 
Notably, the BSE exhibits marked asymmetry across interface G2 in 
dynMFPCP (Fig. 3b). Of the two dynamin molecules that form the inter- 
face, only one contains a 35° kink centred on T292 in the hinge region 
linking the BSE and GTPase domains, between helices a5 and a28 
(Fig. 3a, b; Extended Data Fig. 4b). In all dynamin crystal structures, the 
«5° and 28 helices are continuous and form an extended helix (T274- 
E310) with only a slight bend at T294 (Extended Data Fig. 4b), sug- 
gesting that a severe kink at T294 is not energetically favourable. The 
cryo-EM density of the bent BSE is more disordered than that of the 
unbent BSE, particularly at residues 20-31 (the N-terminal helix and 
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Fig. 3 | Comparison of BSE orientation in relationship to the GTPase 
domain dimer. a, Asymmetry of GG domains in the cryo dyn@MPPC? 
dimer reveals a unique kink (pink arrow) in the extended helix from the 
GTPase to the BSE (T274-E310, coloured pink) in the monomer labelled B. 
Dashed red line indicates interface G2. Comparison of the GG crystal 
structures in different nucleotide states show a large swing of the BSE 

and a lack of unique kink in the extended helix in monomer B. From 

top to bottom: dynamin bound to GMPPCP (PDB ID: 3ZYC), GDP/AIF 
(PDB ID: 2X2E) and GDP (PDB ID: 5D3Q). b, Overlay of cryo-EM 
dyn©™?PCP GG domains from monomers A and B illustrating the large 
asymmetry between the BSE domains (coloured blue and yellow for bent 
and unbent, respectively). Mutated residues T292, L293 and P294 are 
highlighted in red. Sequence of the helix is shown on the right with helical 


loop). To gain additional insight into this, we aligned the coordinates 
of a dynamin with an unbent BSE to the structure of a bent dynamin 
in the dyn°M?PC? map at the GTPase domain (Fig. 3c). Unexpectedly, 
the stalk and PHD of the aligned unbent dynamin were positioned 
deep inside the lipid bilayer. This result suggests that the BSE bends 
to accommodate the forces generated at interface G2, which are then 
transferred across the stalk domain and the PHD to the underlying 
lipid membrane. Indeed, the cryo-EM density around the PHD of the 
bent dynamin is better defined than that of the unbent dynamin, as 
if the PHD from the bent dynamin is stabilized from the transferred 
force against the lipid membrane (Fig. 3c). To evaluate the functional 
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propensity calculated by PROFphd (H: a-helix). Insert, flipped GG dimer 
in map. c, Left, a dynamin dimer model with both BSEs unbent (pink). 
The normally bent dynamin has been replaced with an unbent dynamin 
aligned at the GTPase domain. Right, the PHDs associated with the bent 
and unbent BSEs reside in the stronger and weaker densities, respectively. 
d, TIRF images of dynamin and clathrin colocalization at the plasma 
membrane (n= 2 independent experiments). Scale bar, 20 1m. Insets, 
10-j1m squares. e, Transferrin uptake is defective in the helix-stabilizing 
mutant (T292A/L293A/P294A). Uptake in wild type and K44A mutant 
are shown for comparison. Mean + propagated s.d. from n = 3 biological 
replicates are shown with single replicates (grey dots) background 
subtracted and referenced to mean values. Trends were verified with n =2 
biologically independent experiments (Extended Data Fig. 5). 


relevance of bending dynamin, we investigated mutations that disrupt 
the BSE kink using cell-based endocytosis assays. A triple mutant that 
increases the helical propensity of the kink (T292A/L293A/P294A)— 
which presumably resists bending—resulted in substantially reduced 
transferrin uptake, nearly to the level of the K44A mutation (Fig. 3d, e). 
The single P294A mutant and the triple R290A/D291A/T292A mutant 
did not significantly alter transferrin uptake (Fig. 3d, e, Extended Data 
Figs. 4, 5). An additional mutation on the back side of the GTPase 
domain (T92R/L84R/V118R/T78R) also had little effect on endocy- 
tosis, even though there is close contact here between neighbouring 
GTPase domains in the assembled polymer (Fig. 3d, e). 
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Fig. 4 | 3D map of assembled dyn°?” on membrane at 10.1 A resolution 


in the super-constricted state. a, In the presence of GTP, dynamin 
assembles as a two-start helix (labelled 1 and 2). The strong PHD 

density associates with the bent BSE (EMDB-7958; PDB ID: 6DLY). 

b, Comparison of dynS7” and dyn©™??? structures aligned at unbent stalk 
with the dyn’? model in dyn’? density (left) and dyn°™??? density 
(right). c, Comparison of GIPase-BSE domains from the dyn@M??C? and 
dyn?” show an approximately 3 A shift in the BSE, and 9.6 A and7.6 A 
movements in the GTPase domains towards the membrane in the unbent 
and bent monomers, respectively. d, A dynamin dimer model made with 
both BSEs unbent (pink). Comparison between the unbent dimer in the 
GMPPCP density (left) and the GTP density (right) illustrates potential 
compression of the dimer upon GTP hydrolysis. The distances between 
the PHDs are 73 A and 46 A for the dyn°M??°? and dynS7” models, 
respectively. e, Model of dynamin assembly and constriction. The dynamin 
tetramer unfolds (monomers coloured green, cyan, yellow and magenta) 
and wraps around the lipid tube in a GTP-bound state as a one-start 

helix (teal) that is disrupted by GTP hydrolysis, allowing a second strand 
(purple) to assemble and form a two-start helix. 


To understand the role of GTP hydrolysis in the dynamin polymer, 
a model of a super-constricted dynamin polymer was derived from 
the 10.1 A dynS'? map (Fig. 4a). Whereas the stalk domains of the 
dyn&MPPcP dimer structure fit reasonably well into the dyn°’” density, 
the GTPase and BSE domains rotate towards the membrane by 10 A 
(unbent) and 8 A (bent) in dyn?” compared to dynGM??C? (Fig. 4b, 
c). Thus, a localized shift in the GTPase and BSE domains induced by 
GTPase energy mediates super-constriction. An additional effect of 
this conformational change is apparent when the coordinates of an 
unbent dynamin are aligned to the structure of a bent dynamin in the 
dynS!? map at the GTPase domain (Fig. 4d). Just as for dynCM?PCP the 
stalk and PHD of the aligned unbent dynamin in the dyn°!? map were 
positioned deep inside the lipid bilayer but at a much more severe angle 
(Fig. 4d), suggesting that greater force is being exerted onto the under- 
lying membrane. Furthermore, the underlying lipid bilayer appears 
to thicken from about 40 A for dynGMPP CP which matches previous 
measurements of DOPS (1,2- dioleoyl-sn-glycero-3-phospho-.- 
serine) lipid bilayers”, to about 46 A for dyn°!” which is consistent 
with greater strain on the lipid”. 

A model of dynamin assembly and constriction emerges from the 
cryo-EM data (Fig. 4e). In the absence of nucleotide or in the basal 
hydrolysis state, dynamin polymerizes around lipid tubes, but proceeds 
to sample a wide range of conformations through structural adjustments 
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at its interfaces. Previous low-resolution cryo-EM studies“ have shown 
that interface G2 is formed in this apo state, but probably in a different 
configuration. Notably, the crystal structure of the apo conformation of 
dynamin is inconsistent with assembly around a lipid tube (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). Upon GTP binding, dynamin polymers sample a much 
more restricted range of conformations, favouring a distinct set of inter- 
faces and a marked asymmetry in the BSE and GTPase domains that 
applies a force onto the underlying lipid membrane. Localized confor- 
mational changes at the GTPase and BSE domains as GTP energy is 
harnessed drive global changes to the helical symmetry, making room for 
a second strand to assemble on the membrane tube. This process would 
require disassembly of dynamin from the lipid bilayer upon GTP hydrol- 
ysis, as has been previously reported’. Furthermore, in crystal structures, 
interface G2 has been observed only in the presence of GMPPCP or GDP 
and AIF (aluminium fluoride), but not in the presence of GDP or in the 
apo state!*, The flexibility of the PHDs should accommodate the tran- 
sition from the one-start helix to the two-start helix. In summary, these 
molecular snapshots of the biologically relevant form of dynamin provide 
a framework for understanding the complex orchestration of GTP-driven 
conformational changes that mediate membrane constriction. 
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Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

APRD dynamin expression and purification. HA-tagged APRD dynamin 
(86 kDa) was expressed in baculovirus-infected TN5 cells and purified as previ- 
ously described?. In brief, cells were collected after ~48 h and flash frozen in liquid 
nitrogen. Cell pellets were thawed quickly in ~50 ml of HCB100 (20 mM HEPES, 
pH 7.2, 100 mM NaCl, 2 mM EGTA, 1 mM MgCh, 1 mM DTT) at 37°C and 
homogenized by N>-cavitation at 500 psi for 25 min. The homogenate was diluted 
with HCBO0 (no NaCl) to a final concentration of HCB50 (50 mM NaCl) and then 
centrifuged for 1 h at 50,000 rpm. To concentrate and enrich for dynamin, 30% 
ammonium sulfate was added to the supernatant and centrifuged for 12 min at 
10,000g. The pellets were resuspended in HCB50, containing protease inhibitors 
(Roche), and centrifuged at 10,000g for 8 min to pellet aggregated protein. The 
protein was further purified by a Mono-Q column followed by a Macro-Prep 
Ceramic Hydroxyapatite (HAP) Type I column. Dynamin was eluted with 400 mM 
KPO, off the HAP column and frozen in liquid nitrogen. The purity was ~95%, 
judged by Coomassie blue staining, and the final dynamin concentration was 
2 mg/ml. 

Liposome preparation. Synthetic phosphatidylserine in chloroform (50 l of 
10 mg/ml, DOPS, Avanti) was dried down under argon gas in a glass tube and stored 
overnight under vacuum to remove excess solvent. The lipid was resuspended 
in 250 pl HCB150 (150 mM NaCl) and extruded 21 times through a 0.8 1m pore-size 
polycarbonate membrane (Avanti). 

APRD dynamin polymer formation. APRD dynamin polymers were generated 
as described previously”. Three dynamin treatments were performed to explore 
a wide range of polymer constriction states (Extended Data Figs. 1, 2). In brief, 
dynamin was centrifuged at 13,000 rpm (table top centrifuge at 4°C) for 5 min to 
remove aggregated protein and then diluted 1:3 with HCBO for a final concentra- 
tion ~0.5 mg/ml. The protein was then incubated with DOPS liposomes for 2 h 
at room temperature with or without 1 mM GMPPCP. For dyn©™??°? polymers, 
APRD dynamin was pre-incubated for 5 min before the addition of the DOPS 
vesicles followed by further incubation for 1 h. For dynS7” polymers, 1 mM GTP 
was added to preformed APRD dynamin tubes 5-10 s before freezing. 

Cryo-EM sample preparation and imaging. Aliquots of 3.511 of each sample were 
applied to plasma-cleaned (Fishione) C-flat grids (Protochips, CF-1.2/1.3-4C), 
blotted on the sample side with filter paper for 2 s (22°C, 90% humidity) and then 
plunged into liquid ethane with a Leica EM Grid Plunger (Leica Microsystems). 
For the dyn°?? samples, after 3.5 11 sample was applied to the grids in the grid 
plunger, GTP was added and plunged into ethane after 5-10 s. The vitrified 
samples were stored in liquid nitrogen before examination by cryo-EM. For the 
dynS™MPPCP polymer samples, images were recorded during three sessions on a 
Titan Krios microscope (FEI) at 300 kV and recorded at 22,500 magnification 
with a defocus range of 1.0-3.0,1m on a K2 summit camera in counting mode. For 
the GMPPCP treated sample containing partially constricted polymers and for the 
dyn"? sample, images were recorded on a TF20 microscope (FEI) at 200 kV and 
recorded at 29,000 x magnification, with a defocus range of 1.5-3.0|1m on a K2 
summit camera in counting mode (Extended Data Table 1). 

Cryo-EM data processing. For all images recorded from the FEI Titan Krios 
microscope, the first frame was removed before motion correction and dose 
weighting with MotionCor2”°. The CTF parameters of non-dose-weighted images 
were estimated using Ctffind4’’, and the correction parameters were applied to 
the dose-weighted images. For all images recorded from the FEI TF20 micro- 
scope, Unblur”® was used for motion correction and dose weighting. The motion- 
corrected images were then CTF-corrected in Relion using Ctffind4 estimations. 
From these preprocessed images, well-ordered helical polymers were selected 
manually in relion 2.0.3 and 2.0.6” (Extended Data Fig. 2). Polymers adopted a 
wide range of tubular diameters, and to minimize heterogeneity, all particles were 
sorted by outer tube diameter, and only particles with the most populated diameter 
were selected for structure calculation (Extended Data Figs. 1, 2). This was achieved 
by cross-correlating each particle image with a set of references consisting of helical 
tubes with varying outer diameters using the Spider software suite'”*°. The refer- 
ences consisted of down-sampled images of the dyn°”?°? from multiple views 
with varying gaps between the two sides of the polymer. All scripts used for the 
sorting procedure are available upon request. Relion was used for further particle 
processing. Dynamin polymers with no nucleotide resisted structural characteri- 
zation as they were highly disordered and had a wide (41-71-nm) diameter distri- 
bution (Extended Data Figs. 1a, 2). The particles were subjected to multiple rounds 
of 2D classification, with only the highest resolution 2D classes selected after each 
round. 3D classification did not generate maps with significant differences, pos- 
sibly owing to the homogeneity achieved from sorting with Spider. For the 3.8 A 
dynSM?PCP map, the B factor automatically estimated in Relion was used (-159.56). 
For the dyn°7? map, no B factor sharpening was applied. The resolutions of the 
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final maps were determined using the ‘gold standard’ (FSC = 0.143)*! (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). The mask used to calculate the FSC was determined by choosing the 
lowest threshold in Chimera® of one of the unfiltered half-maps that gave no noise 
outside the reconstruction. Model to cryo-EM map FSC curves were generated by 
Phenix*’. Helical propensity was calculated by PROFphd™. 

3D model refinement. Initial fitting was performed using a model of the dynamin 
dimer constructed from the crystal structures of the GG-GMPPCP monomer 
(PDB ID: 3ZYC) and the human dynamin-1 dimer (PDB ID: 3SNH). The model 
was first docked into the cryo-EM density manually in UCSF Chimera’ followed 
by rigid-body refinement with Modeller*®. Upon convergence, all-atom real space 
refinement was done using the Phenix-1.13-2998 software suite along with man- 
ual model building in Coot 0.8.7**. The final refinement statistics are shown in 
Extended Data Table 1. Surface burial analysis was performed using the EMBL 
PISA server?”. 

Cell culture. All flow cytometry and microscopy was performed on HeLa cells 
(ATCC CCL-2) that were maintained in phenol red-free DMEM growth media 
(DMEM, Life Technologies 31053-036; 10% fetal bovine serum, Life Technologies 
26140-079; 2 mM glutamax, Life Technologies 35050-061; 1 mM sodium pyruvate, 
Sigma $8636-100ML) at 37°C with 5% CO . HeLa cells were early passaged stocks 
directly obtained from ATCC and were tested and shown to be mycoplasma free. 
The human dynamin1-GFP mutants created for this work were fully sequenced 
and have been deposited in the Addgene repository database. 

Fluorescence microscopy. Cells were trypsinized (0.25% trypsin, Thermo-Fisher 
25200056) and plated on poly-p-lysine-coated coverslips (Neuvitro, GG-25-1.5-pdl) 
24-36 h before imaging. Transfection was performed overnight (1-1.5 1g of 
DNA, 31 of lipofectamine 2000 in 0.5 ml of optimem and 2 ml of DMEM growth 
medium). Cells were transfected with the dynamin-GFP mutant of interest and 
mCherry-clathrin (light chain a, addgene #27680°*). TIRF microscopy was per- 
formed in imaging buffer (10 mM Hepes, 10 mM glucose, 130 mM NaCl, 2.8 mM 
KCI, 5 mM CaCh, 1 mM MgCh, pH 7.4). Cells were imaged on a Nikon Eclipse 
Tl inverted fluorescence microscope with a 100x apoTIRF 1.49 NA objective, 
488-nm, and 561-nm excitation lasers. TIRF images displayed in Figs. 2, 3 are 
characteristic examples from n > 20 cells over two independent experiments for 
each mutant. 

Transferrin uptake assay. For the transferrin uptake assay, the cells were pre- 
pared as for fluorescence microscopy but were plated onto six-well plates (Fisher 
Scientific 08-772-1B) and transfected only with the dynamin1-GFP mutant 
of interest. After overnight transfection, cells were serum starved for 45 min 
(DMEM; 2 mM glutamax; 1 mM sodium pyruvate). The medium was first 
replaced with ice cold PBS** (PBS with 1 mM CaCl, 1mM MgCl, 0.2%BSA, 
5 mM glucose) and placed on ice then replaced by PBS** containing 5 g/ml 
Alexa-Fluor 647 conjugated transferrin (Thermo Fisher T23366). The cells were 
incubated on ice with transferrin for 5 min before the cells were placed into a 
37°C incubator for 20 min. The transferrin was then removed and the cells were 
rinsed twice with ice cold PBS and incubated on ice with 1 ml, 2 mg/ml pronase 
(Sigma 10165921001) in PBS for 10 min. The cells were no longer adherent and 
were pipetted gently to separate clumps before adding 0.25 ml of 16% paraform- 
aldehyde (Electron Microscopy Sciences 15710) to fix for 20 min. The cells were 
then spun down and resuspended in 300 jl PBS for flow cytometry. Experiments 
were performed on a BD LSRII flow cytometer and acquired using BD FACSDiva 
Software version 8.0.1. Single cells were gated away from debris using forward and 
side scattered light. In one experiment, 1.6 ng/ml DAPI was added to help gate 
cells away from debris. The results did not differ from a replicate using scattered 
light (Extended Data Fig. 5). Each experiment when presented together in a plot 
had identical gating throughout and included each condition in triplicate. The 
isolated single cells were plotted with Alexa Fluor 647 transferrin fluorescence 
versus GFP fluorescence. Gating for GFP positive cells and GFP negative cells 
was chosen based on untransfected controls. Average Alexa Fluor 647 fluores- 
cence was obtained for each population and were background subtracted with a 
no uptake control. Their ratio determined the fraction of transferrin uptake. In 
duplicate experiments, the exact uptake ratio could change due to slightly differ- 
ent GFP gating parameters but the relative trends remained constant (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). In Figs. 2c, 3e, and Extended Data Figs. 4a, 5d, h, the standard 
deviations are propagated to include the standard deviations from the subtracted 
background and the GFP-negative reference. The single grey points shown are 
the average fluorescence from Alexa Fluor 647 transferrin in GFP positive cells 
in single replicates that have been background subtracted and referenced to the 
mean values from n =3 replicates. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. Data that support the findings of this study have been deposited 
in EMDB with the accession codes EMDB-7957, EMDB-7958, PDB ID 6DLU and 
PDB ID 6DLV. The dynamin1-GFP mutant plasmids produced for this study have 
been deposited at the Addgene plasmid repository. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Cryo-EM data collection and processing 
flowchart. Starting from the top, the flowchart details the pathways of 
three separate samples (red, green and blue) of dynamin protein through 
imaging and processing. The samples were imaged by two different 
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highlighted by dotted black lines, indicate that the dyn°’” polymer is a two- 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Cryo-EM data collection, refinement and validation statistics 


DynoPrcr Dyn’ 
(EMDB-7957) (EMDB-7958) 
(PDB 6DLU) (PDB 6DLV) 
Data collection and processing 
Microscope FEI Titan Krios FEI TF20 
Magnification 22,500X 29,000X 
Voltage (kV) 300 200 
Electron exposure (e-/A’) 67 36 
Defocus range (um) 1.0-3.0 1.5-3.0 
Pixel size (A) 1.07 127 
Image processing software RELION v2.0.6 RELION v2.0.6 
Symmetry imposed Helical Helical 
Initial particle images (no.)* 989,911 58,260 
Final particle images (no.)* 452,959 14,322 
Map resolution (A) 3:75 10.1 
FSC threshold 0.143 0.143 
Map resolution range (A) 3.57-5.67 7.8-21 
Helical Parameters 
Inner diameter (nm) 7.4 3.4 
Outer diameter (nm) 40.0 36.0 
Pitch (A) 96.4 201.5 
Rise (A) 6.35 14.63 
Twist (°) 23.68 26.14 
Dynamin dimers per turn (no.) 15,2 13.8 
Start (no.) 1 2 
Refinement 
Refinement Software Phenix 1.13-2998 Phenix 1.13-2998 
Initial model used (PDB code) 3SNH, 3ZYC 3SNH, 3ZYC 
Model resolution (A) 3.86 
FSC threshold 0.5 
Model resolution range (A) 
Map sharpening B factor (A’) -146.8 Not used 
Phenix Mask CC? 0.793 0.789 
Model composition (1 dimer) (2 dimers) 
Non-hydrogen atoms 11,993 22,031 
Protein residues 1,453 2,678 
Ligand atoms 66 0 
B factors (A”) 
Protein 88.3 482 
Ligands 46.0 N/A 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 0.007 0.007 
Bond angles (°) 0.829 1.468 
Validation 
MolProbity score® 1.97 1.76 
Clashscore® 11.78 9.69 
Poor rotamers (%)° 0.23 0.57 
EM Ringer score® 1.92 -0.24 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%)° 94.2 96.3 
Allowed (%)° 5.8 3.7 


Disallowed (% F 0 0 


*Number of particles is equivalent to number of asymmetric units as calculated by (number of boxes) x (number of unique assymetric units per box). 


’Model-to-map fit (CC_mask) as reported by phenix.real_space_refine. 
As reported by Molprobity (http://molprobity.biochem.duke.edu). 


4s reported by Phenix. 
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Unique features of mammalian mitochondrial 
translation initiation revealed by cryo-EM 


Eva Kummer’, Marc Leibundgut!, Oliver Rackham?, Richard G. Lee?, Daniel Boehringer’, Aleksandra Filipovska? & Nenad Ban!* 


Mitochondria maintain their own specialized protein synthesis 
machinery, which in mammals is used exclusively for the synthesis of 
the membrane proteins responsible for oxidative phosphorylation’. 
The initiation of protein synthesis in mitochondria differs 
substantially from bacterial or cytosolic translation systems. 
Mitochondrial translation initiation lacks initiation factor 1, 
which is essential in all other translation systems from bacteria to 
mammals**, Furthermore, only one type of methionyl transfer RNA 
(tRNA) is used for both initiation and elongation*”, necessitating 
that the initiation factor specifically recognizes the formylated 
version of tRNA™* (fMet-tRNA™"), Lastly, most mitochondrial 
mRNAs do not possess 5’ leader sequences to promote mRNA 
binding to the ribosome”. There is currently little mechanistic 
insight into mammalian mitochondrial translation initiation, and 
it is not clear how mRNA engagement, initiator-tRNA recruitment 
and start-codon selection occur. Here we determine the cryo-EM 
structure of the complete translation initiation complex from 
mammalian mitochondria at 3.2 A. We describe the function of 
an additional domain insertion that is present in the mammalian 
mitochondrial initiation factor 2 (mtIF2). By closing the decoding 
centre, this insertion stabilizes the binding of leaderless mRNAs and 
induces conformational changes in the rRNA nucleotides involved 
in decoding. We identify unique features of mtIF2 that are required 
for specific recognition of fMet-tRNA™* and regulation of its 
GTPase activity. Finally, we observe that the ribosomal tunnel in 
the initiating ribosome is blocked by insertion of the N-terminal 
portion of mitochondrial protein mL45, which becomes exposed 
as the ribosome switches to elongation mode and may have an 
additional role in targeting of mitochondrial ribosomes to the 
protein-conducting pore in the inner mitochondrial membrane. 

We reconstituted the complete mammalian mitochondrial 55S trans- 
lation initiation complex from purified porcine mitoribosomal subunits 
and purified recombinant human mtIF2, naturally occurring leaderless 
human MT-CO3 mRNA and aminoacylated and formylated human 
fMet-tRNA™“ stalled with a non-hydrolysable GTP analogue (GTP\S), 
and determined its structure at 3.2 A resolution by cryo-electron 
microscopy (cryo-EM) (Fig. la, Extended Data Fig. 3). Using focused 
classification, we refined the cryo-EM maps to 3.2 A and 3.1 A for the 
39S and the 28S subunits, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 2b), which 
enabled building and refinement of the atomic model (see Methods). 
The five major domains of mtIF2 are positioned to interact with the 
decoding centre in the A site of the small ribosomal subunit as well as 
the sarcin-ricin loop (SRL) and the 3’-CCA end of fMet-tRNA™" close 
to the peptidyl transferase centre (PTC) of the large ribosomal subunit 
(Fig. 1a, b). Moreover, we find ribosomal bL12m contacting the mtIF2 
GTPase domain (see Extended Data Fig. 3e). 

mtIF2 diverges from bacterial IF2 in several functionally important 
areas, despite having a conserved core fold. The mammalian mitochon- 
drial IF2 contains an insertion of 37 amino acids between domains 
II and III, which forms an o-helix that extends towards the decoding 
centre (Fig. 1b). At the decoding centre, the helix kinks and packs 


against the A-site mRNA to bridge decoding nucleotides G256 (G530 
in Thermus thermophilus) and A918/A919 (A1492/A1493 in T: thermo- 
philus). This positions a Trp-Lys-X-Arg motif (corresponding to mtIF2 
residues 486-489) and an aromatic side chain (residue 494)—both of 
which are strictly conserved—in front of the A-site codon of the mRNA 
(Fig. 2a, Extended Data Figs. 4, 5a, b). The mRNA extends into the 
P site, in which the start codon is bound by the fully accommodated 
fMet-tRNAM* (Extended Data Fig. 5c). However, there are no specific 
contacts between the insert and the mRNA in the A site; instead, W486 
of mtIF2 stacks on top of rRNA G256, which is retained in a syn con- 
formation. The mtIF2 insert then contacts helix h44, causing A919 to 
flip outwards and to stack with the first base of the mRNA A-site codon, 
which may prevent the mRNA from sliding. The decoding nucleo- 
tide A918 is not flipped outward and resides within an undistorted 
h44. That h44 remains undistorted during translation initiation in 
mitochondria contrasts with bacterial and eukaryotic initiation and 
re-initiation complexes®°. The interactions of the mtIF2 insert with 
the A site resemble the interactions of bacterial IF1 with the decoding 
centre, although mtIF2 adopts a completely different fold® (Fig. 2a). 
This finding is consistent with an earlier genetic study showing that 
mtIF2 is able to substitute for Escherichia coli IF1 and IF2 in living 
cells!®, and is in line with a low-resolution structure of mtIF2 on the 
E. coli ribosome". To clarify whether A-site interaction of the mtIF2 
insert is required for the function of the factor, we used a recombinant 
E. coli in vitro expression system'* (PURE system) that allows 
substitution of bacterial initiation factors. To ensure proper binding 
of the mRNA to the bacterial ribosome, the template contained a 
Shine-Dalgarno sequence. Therefore, the effects we observe are due to 
processes that occur after mRNA binding to the ribosome. We 
monitored in vitro translation of the model substrate DHFR-SBP 
(see Methods, Extended Data Fig. 8a) in reactions lacking E. coli IF1 and 
IF2 but containing mtIF2. Wild-type mtIF2 efficiently replaced bacte- 
rial initiation factors (Fig. 2c). Deletion of the Trp-Lys-X-Arg motif 
strongly diminishes mtIF2 function, suggesting that the mtIF2 insert 
increases efficiency of translation initiation—probably by excluding 
elongator tRNAs from premature binding to the A site and by pre- 
venting mRNA slippage to ensure correct reading frame selection. 
These functions are likely to be even more important for the leaderless 
mRNAs that are present in mitochondria, which do not form stabilizing 
Shine-Dalgarno interactions with mitoribosomal RNA. 

Because mtIF2 does not form specific interactions with mRNA, 
start codon selection could occur by mitoribosome-specific mRNA 
engagement and subsequent threading of the mRNA into the mRNA 
channel for start codon-anticodon interaction. In our 28S cryo-EM 
map, filtered to lower resolution, MT-CO3 mRNA is engaged with 
mitoribosome-specific pentatricopeptide repeat (PPR) protein mS39, 
which crowns the mRNA entrance (Extended Data Fig. 6a). These 
contacts may not be sequence- or structure-specific, as 5/ sequences 
of all 11 human mitochondrial mRNAs do not contain a clear con- 
sensus sequence and have been shown to exhibit no or only very weak 
secondary structures!*. However, starting from codon 7, the mRNAs 
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Fig. 1 | Architecture of the mammalian translation initiation complex. 
a, mtIF2 (red) bound between the small ribosomal subunit (28S, yellow) 
and large subunit (39S, blue) contacting initiator tRNA (green), the sarcin— 
ricin loop (SRL), the peptidyl transferase centre (PTC) and the decoding 
centre (A and P sites). b, Top, the ternary complex (mtIF2, fMet-tRNAM*t 


often show U as the second position nucleotide owing to encoding 
of hydrophobic residues in transmembrane domains (Extended Data 
Fig. 6d). These U-rich sequences may be the determinant for PPR asso- 
ciation and may promote initial binding of the mitochondrial mRNAs 
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and GTP.) displayed in isolation, with ribosomal interaction sites 
indicated. mtIF2 domains are colour-coded according to the schematic 
representation (bottom). The dashed outline indicates the part of mtIF2 
visualized in our structure. 


to the initiation complex. The mRNA channel has ‘tunnel’-like fea- 
tures and is lined with a series of positively charged conserved amino 
acids stemming from a mitochondrial-specific extension of uS5m 
(Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 6b). These interactions of uS5m with the 
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Fig. 2 | Start codon selection of leaderless mitochondrial mRNA. 

a, The mammalian-specific mtIF2 insert (salmon, left) nestles in the A 
site, where it interacts with decoding bases G256 and A919 in a similar 
fashion to bacterial IF1 (blue, right; PDB: 1HRO0°), thereby blocking 
access to the bound mRNA (magenta). In the mitochondrial complex, 
A918 resides within helix 44, in contrast to the equivalent residue in the 
bacterial system, A1492, which flips outwards upon IF1 binding. b, The 
mRNA entry site is surrounded by a mammalian mitochondrial-specific 
extension of uS5m (yellow), which is rich in positively charged amino 
acids that guide the mRNA towards the A site. The small inset indicates 
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the viewpoint. c, mtIF2 was substituted in place of bacterial IF1 and IF2 

in an in vitro translation assay in E. coli. Wild-type (WT) mtIF2 and 
mutants were compared for efficiency of translation of the model substrate 
DHFR-SBP. Location and type of mtIF2 mutations are indicated. DHFR- 
SBP yields after 2 h at 37°C were quantified after immunoblotting (for 
mtIF2(H678A), see Extended Data Fig. 8d). The negative control lacks 
initiation factors whereas the positive control contains E. coli IF1, IF2 and 
IF3. Data are mean + s.d. of four independent experiments. Yields were 
normalized to wild-type mtIF2. For gel source data, see Extended Data 
Fig. 8 and Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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mRNA via complementary charge and the concomitant narrowing of 
the mRNA channel identify uS5m as an important component of the 
mRNA channel positioned between the entrance and the A site. uS5m 
appears to guide the mRNA towards the P site, where codon-anticodon 
interaction fixes the AUG and stabilizes the mRNA binding in frame 
(Extended Data Fig. 5c). Notably, in contrast to the bacterial system", 
and consistent with biochemical data!°, 5’ phosphate is not required 
for recruitment of leaderless mRNA as our mRNA construct loses its 
5! phosphate during hammerhead ribozyme cleavage. 

In the GTPase domain of mtIF2, switch regions 1 and 2 adopt an 
ordered conformation and, in conjunction with the P loop, donate 
residues that form a hexacoordinate arrangement around a Mg’* ion 
and two water molecules with the 3- and )-phosphates of the bound 
GTPS nucleotide (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 3c). Switch 2 contains 
the catalytic, highly conserved H238. By analogy with cytosolic ribo- 
somes, interaction with the phosphate backbone of the SRL should 
orient H238 from its inactive outwards-facing conformation to an 
active inward-facing conformation to induce GTP hydrolysis'®, even 
though our maps indicate that H238 can at least partially adopt alter- 
native conformations on the SRL (Fig. 3a). The base of mtIF2 a-helix 
12 carries a conserved Y600 residue that was hypothesized to help align 
the SRL with the GTPase active site of the mtIF2 orthologue in the 
cytosolic eukaryotic translation initiation complex!’. The side chain 
of Y600 is oriented towards the catalytic H238, indicating a possible 
role in facilitating GTP hydrolysis (Fig. 3a). Notably, mtIF2 contains a 
mitochondrial-specific conserved 723-Trp-Asp-Pro-Gly-Phe-727 motif 
at its C-terminal tail that is absent in cytosolic orthologues and which 
directly contacts its switch 2 region, suggesting that the tail influences 
the position of the catalytic H238 (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 4). To 
clarify whether the C-terminal tail is required for mtIF2 function, we 
tested a mutant lacking the Trp-Asp-Pro-Gly-Phe motif in an in vitro 
translation assay as described above. Deletion of this mammalian- 
specific C-terminal Trp-Asp-Pro-Gly-Phe motif leads to a reduction of 
mtIF2 activity of approximately 50% in the E. coli background (Fig. 2c), 
indicating that it is functionally relevant, presumably by modulating 
the GTPase activity of the initiation factor. 

Mitochondria use only one type of (RNA™", which is used in the form 
fMet-tRNA™* during initiation and as Met-tRNA™" during elonga- 
tion. Thus, the sole determinant of aminoacylated tRNA™ that allows 
mtIF2 to distinguish it from elongator tRNA is the formyl group on 
the methionine. Formylation of Met-tRNA™" substantially enhances 
its affinity for mtIF2 and fMet-tRNA™* binding is independent 
of the nucleotide state of the factor (Fig. 3c). In the structure of the 
mitochondrial initiation complex, we observe the 3’-CCA end of the 
tRNA“ charged with formyl-methionine bound to domain IV of the 
mtIF2 (Fig. 3b). The base of A71 binds into a conserved, mostly hydro- 
phobic pocket and the location and orientation of the methionine side 
chain can be unambiguously identified with hydrophobic interactions 
made with the side chains of F632 and A630. In this conformation, 
addition of the formyl group to the methionine introduces a partial 
negative charge that is likely to interact tightly with the surrounding 
D691, H678 and H679. In mtIF2, H678 is universally conserved as a 
side chain with the capacity to form hydrogen bonds to the formyl 
group, whereas in the orthologous cytosolic eIF5B, a hydrophobic 
residue predominates at the equivalent position, consistent with the 
fact that in the cytosol the methionine of initiator tRNAM* is not 
formylated and there is therefore no need for specific fMet recognition. 
Furthermore, in domain II of mtEF-Tu, which is involved in recogni- 
tion of all amino acids except fMet and shares homology with domain 
IV of mtIF2, a conserved non-polar amino acid occupies an identical 
position (Extended Data Fig. 4). Strikingly, we observe that mutation of 
H678 to alanine abolishes fMet-tRNA™" binding to mtIF2, underlining 
that stable tRNA binding is critically dependent on specific hydrogen 
bonding interaction between fMet and mtIF2 (Figs 3c and 2c). 

During initiation of translation, the exit of the ribosomal tunnel 
is generally thought to be vacant, owing to the absence of a nascent 
chain; however, in our structure, the mitochondria-specific mL45 
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Fig. 3 | mtIF2-specific features regulate its function. a, The C terminus 
of mtIF2 is extended by a conserved Trp-Asp-Pro-Gly-Phe motif 
(orange) that reaches towards the catalytic centre of the G domain (blue). 
Catalytic H238 is shown in a conformation facing the \-phosphate of 
GTP4§, although our maps indicate that H238 can also adopt an inactive 
conformation on the ribosome. mtIF2 domain III (yellow) positions the 
conserved Y600 close to H238 in switch 2 (map at 3 and 60). b, Interaction 
between the tRNAM*-CCA-3’ end, which carries the formyl methionine 
(fMet), and domain IV (orange) of mtIF2. H678 stabilizes fMet binding 
via hydrogen bonding (dashed line). Experimental maps are shown at 
two contour levels (2 and 3.50). ¢, Size-exclusion chromatography reports 
on ternary complex formation. A260 nm predominantly detects RNA, 
indicating that tRNA (23 kDa) runs separately from mtIF2 (72 kDa) if the 
aminoacylated tRNA is not formylated (green). fMet binding to mtIF2 
shifts the tRNA peak to a higher molecular weight (blue). In solution, this 
interaction occurs independent of GTP)S (grey). Mutation of H678 to 
alanine abolishes fMet-tRNA™" binding to mtIF2 (red). 


inserts its N-terminal tail into the polypeptide tunnel, reaching 
almost the entire way up to the peptidyl transferase centre (Fig. 4a). 
The N-terminal tail of mL45, conserved in mammals but absent in 
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Fig. 4 | Mitochondria-specific mL45 inserts its tail into the exit tunnel. 
a, A cutaway view of the 55S translation initiation complex shows that the 
mL45 (orange) N-terminal extension (NTE) inserts into the vacant exit 
tunnel. b, The mL45 NTE completely blocks the exit tunnel and interacts 
with the constriction site. Experimental maps at 3 and 7c. c, Polypeptide 
synthesis causes displacement of the NTE. The mL45 NTE was truncated 
at positions G64 and K71 to study its role in vivo. Levels of de novo protein 
synthesis were measured as described in Methods. Equal amounts of 
mitochondrial protein (determined by Coomassie staining) were separated 
by SDS-PAGE and visualized by autoradiography. A representative gel 
from three independent biological experiments is shown. d. Model of 
mammalian mitochondrial translation initiation. Numbers indicate the 
steps during complex assembly: 1, association of leaderless mRNA to 
mitochondria-specific PPR protein m$39; 2, mRNA progression towards 


yeast, encompasses approximately 80 amino acids (from the predicted 
mitochondrial signal sequence cleavage site at L38 to N115) and is 
mostly devoid of secondary structure elements (Fig. 4b, Extended 
Data Fig. 7a, b). The extension contacts proteins uL23m and uL24m 
at the exit of the tunnel, inserts into the tunnel forming a small 
helical turn that completely fills the space between uL22m and the 
16S rRNA and continues upwards, passing the narrow constriction 
between proteins uL22m and uL4m with two highly conserved Pro 
residues (Fig. 4b). 

Considering that the N-terminal extension of mL45 completely 
blocks the tunnel, amino acids K38-N64 must be displaced from the 
tunnel during the elongation stage of protein synthesis (Extended 
Data Fig. 7c) and could then fulfill an additional function to promote 
membrane insertion of nascent chains. To corroborate our hypothesis, 
we replaced wild-type mL45 with mutants lacking the N-terminal 
extension in cells. CRISPR-Cas9 deletion of mL45 in HEK293T cells 
markedly reduced mitochondrial translation, which was recovered with 
the expression of a wild-type mL45, but not with mL45 lacking amino 
acids 45-64 or 45-71 from the N-terminal region (Fig. 4c). Levels of 
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A and P sites assisted by an extension of uS5m; 3, recognition of 
fMet-tRNA™* by H678 of mtIF2 domain IV; 4, mtIF2 promotes 
fMet-tRNA™" binding to the small ribosomal subunit and contacts 

the decoding centre with a mitochondria-specific insertion that shields 
the mRNA channel and may stabilize mRNA binding; 5, binding of 

the anticodon of fMet-tRNA™ fixes the reading frame, followed by 
association to the large ribosomal subunit, facilitated by interactions with 
the bL12m CTD of the L7-L12 stalk. 39S binding induces GTP hydrolysis 
in mtIF2 that is; 6, likely to be additionally regulated by a C-terminal 
extension (F727) of the factor; 7, as the ribosome progresses from 
initiation to elongation, the N-terminal tail of mL45 has to be displaced 
and may then form a complex with the insertase Oxal to aid insertion and 
assembly of components of the respiratory chain. For gel source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. 


proteins associated with oxidative phosphorylation were also reduced 
upon mL45 knockout and co-expression of the truncated mL45 
proteins, and the levels were rescued only by co-expression of wild-type 
mL45 (Extended Data Fig. 7d). These results indicate that the N terminus 
of mL45 is important in mitochondrial translation of membrane 
proteins. It is possible that the positively charged tail aids recruitment 
of the translocase Oxal to the ribosome, implicating a targeting mech- 
anism analogous to the signal recognition particle, which is essential 
for the synthesis of membrane proteins in all kingdoms of life, but does 
not exist in mitochondria!*”°, 
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METHODS 

Plasmids. Open reading frames for MT-Co3 fused to a hammerhead ribozyme, 
mtIF2, mtIF3, MetRS and MTF from human mitochondria were ordered from 
GenScript, codon-optimized for expression in E. coli and subcloned into pET24a 
or pQE-80L vectors, respectively. mtIF2 mutants were generated by site-directed 
mutagenesis with the exception of mtIF2 (AE465-N514), in which amino acids 
E465-N514 are replaced by the shorter linker from E. coli IF2 (E675-H687). mtIF2 
(AE465-N514) was ordered from GenScript, codon-optimized for expression in 
E. coli and subcloned into pET24a. 

Plasmids co-expressing Cas9 and gRNAs were based on pD1311-AD (ATUM), 
which expresses nuclear localized Streptococcus pyogenes Cas9 fused to DasherGFP 
via the Thosea asigna virus 2A peptide. Expression cassettes for gRNAs targeting 
exon 1 of mL45 (mL45 gRNA: 5‘-ACAAGAGAACCCTTGAGGTA-3’) and a control 
gRNA targeting EMX1 (EMX1 gRNA: 5/-TGAAGGTGTGGTTCCAGAAC-3’)”! 
were synthesized from overlapping oligonucleotides and cloned into pD1311-AD. 
mL45 expression vectors were based on pCI-neo (Promega). The human mL45 
ORF (UniProtKB - Q9BRJ2) was subcloned via Nhel and Not! restriction sites 
and silent codon changes were introduced into the gRNA target site to preserve 
the encoded protein sequence while eliminating the gRNA target site. Truncation 
mutants of mL45 were made by deleting amino acids 145-G64 or I45-K71 
(GenScript) but retaining N-terminal amino acids 1-44, which are for targeting 
to mitochondria and subsequent proteolytic cleavage of the mitochondrial tar- 
geting sequence. 

Preparation of porcine mitochondrial subunits. Porcine mitochondria and ribo- 
somal subunits were purified at 4°C as described”, with some modifications. In 
brief, mitochondria were dissolved in monosome buffer (20 mM HEPES-KOH pH 
7.6, 100 mM KCl, 40 mM MgCh, 1 mM DTT) and lysed using a Dounce homog- 
enizer. Triton X-100 buffer (monosome buffer including 9.6% (v/v) Triton-X100) 
was added to a final concentration of 1.6% (v/v) Triton X-100. The suspension 
was supplemented with 0.5 mM puromycin and stirred for 30 min. The lysate 
was cleared in two steps at 20,000 r.p.m. using a 45 Ti rotor and subsequently 
loaded on a 50% (w/v) sucrose cushion. After 24 h at 50,000 r.p.m. (70 Ti rotor) the 
supernatant was discarded and the ribosome pellet was resuspended in monosome 
buffer by gently shaking for 1 h on ice. 55S mitoribosomes were further purified 
ona 10-40% (w/v) sucrose gradient (SW 32 Ti rotor 22,500 r.p.m., 16 h) and frac- 
tions containing 55S particles were pooled. Mitoribosomes were concentrated by 
pelleting (SW 55 Ti rotor, 55,000 r.p.m., 5 h) and resuspended in dissociation buffer 
(20 mM HEPES-KOH pH 7.6, 300 mM KCI, 5 mM MgCl, 1mM DTT) by gently 
shaking on ice for 1 h. The suspension was cleared in two steps using a tabletop 
centrifuge (14,000 r.p.m., 10 min) and loaded onto a 10-40% sucrose gradient (SW 
32.1 Ti, 28,000 r.p.m., 14h). Fractions containing 39S and 28S subunits were pooled 
separately and subunits were concentrated by pelleting (SW 55 Ti, 55,000 r.p.m., 
5h). Pellets were resuspended in 25 11 of monosome buffer containing 50 |1M 
spermine. Rotors and centrifuges were from Beckman Coulter or Eppendorf. 
Preparation of human mitochondrial initiation factors 2 and 3. Initiation factors 
were expressed from a pET 24a vector with mtIF2 carrying an N-terminal His, tag 
followed by a TEV cleavage site and mtIF3 carrying a C-terminal His, tag preceded 
bya TEV cleavage site. Proteins were expressed in E. coli BL21 SI pRARE at 30°C 
for 4h and purified using a HisTrap FF 5-ml column (GE Healthcare) coupled 
to a HiTrap Heparin HP 5-ml column (GE Healthcare) in standard buffers (50 
mM HEPES-KOH pH 7.6, 800 or 50 mM KCl, 5 mM MgCh, 10% (w/v) glycerol, 
1 mM TCEP, 40 or 500 mM imidazole). The proteins were incubated with TEV 
protease at 4°C overnight and the His, tag, uncleaved initiation factor and TEV 
protease were removed on a HisTrap HP 1 ml column (GE Healthcare). Proteins 
were subjected to size-exclusion chromatography on a HiLoad 16/60 Superdex200 
(GE Healthcare) and thereby buffer exchanged into storage buffer (40 mM HEPES- 
KOH pH7.6, 200 mM KCl, 40 mM MgCh, 2 mM DTT, 10% (w/v) glycerol). 
Initiation factors were then concentrated in an Amicon Ultra-15 centrifugal filter 
(30-kDa MW cut-off) and flash frozen until further use. 

Preparation of human mitochondrial MT-CO3 mRNA. The MT-CO3 gene, 
encoded as a hammerhead-—CO3 construct” in a pUC19 vector and under control 
of a T7 promoter, was digested with Sty] to generate a template that was suitable for 
T7 run-off transcription. The restriction site was chosen such that transcription 
would yield an mRNA of approximately 200 nucleotides in length’. The template 
was purified by phenol-chloroform extraction and subsequent ethanol precipita- 
tion. In vitro transcription (40 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.2, 30 mM MgCh, 0.01% (w/v) 
Triton X-100, 5 mM DTT, 1 mM spermidine, 10 mM NTPs) was performed at 
37°C for 5 h and transcripts were incubated for 1 h at 60°C to complete ham- 
merhead cleavage. mRNA was separated from the hammerhead ribozyme using 
preparative urea PAGE (5% polyacrylamide, 1x TBE, 6 M urea). The appropri- 
ate band was excised from the gel, ground into pieces and mRNA was extracted 
over night at 4°C by shaking the gel pieces in water. The mRNA was then buffer 
exchanged in an Amicon Ultra-15 (10-kDa MW cut-off) to remove residual urea 
and concentrate the mRNA before flash freezing it until further use. 


Purification of human MetRS and MTF. Human mitochondrial methionyl-tRNA 
synthetase (MetRS) was purified without the first 42 amino acids, as they contain 
the mitochondrial import sequence. The protein was expressed from a pQE-80L 
vector in E. coli BL21 carrying the pG-KJE8 chaperone plasmid (TAKARA Bio) 
at 18°C over night. First, MetRS was affinity purified using an N-terminal His, 
tag (HisTrap FF 5ml, GE Healthcare) in 50 mM HEPES-KOH pH 7, 300 mM KCI, 
20% (w/v) glycerol, 1 mM TCEP and 40 or 500 mM imidazole. The eluted sample 
from the affinity column was diluted in low salt buffer and applied to a HiTrap 
Heparin HP 5 ml column (GE Healthcare) using HEPES-KOH pH 7.0, 50 or 
500 mM KCI, 20% (w/v) glycerol and 1 mM TCEP. MetRS fractions were pooled 
and concentrated in an Amicon Ultra-15 (30-kDa MW cut-off) before flash 
freezing. 

Methionyl-tRNA formyl] transferase (MTF) was expressed from a pQE-80L vector 
in E. coli BL21 for 5 h at 30°C. The protein carries an N-terminal His, tag and 
was affinity purified on a HisTrap FF 5-ml column (GE Healthcare) in buffers as 
described for mitochondrial initiation factors and subsequently buffer exchanged 
into storage buffer (20 mM HEPES-KOH pH7.6, 100 mM KCl, 10% (w/v) glycerol, 
1mM DTT). MTF was flash frozen and stored until further use. 

Purification, charging and formylation of human mitochondrial tRNA™., 
Mitochondrial tRNA™* was produced from a construct described as a 
hammerhead fusion’. In brief, BstNI digestion was used to generate a template 
that would result in a CCA-3’ end on the transcription product. In vitro transcrip- 
tion, hammerhead cleavage and tRNA purification were carried out as described 
for the MI-CO3 mRNA. The tRNA™* was stored in water. To induce folding 
of the tRNA™**, it was diluted to 0.5 mg/ml in water, heated to 80°C for 5 min, 
supplemented with MgCl, to a final concentration of 10 mM and kept at room 
temperature for 20 min before storing on ice. Leucovorin (Schircks Laboratories) 
was converted into 10-formyltetrahydrofolate (10-CHO-THE) as described”, to 
be used as the formyl donor. Aminoacylation and formylation were performed in 
aminoacylation buffer (50 mM HEPES-KOH pH 7.6, 100 mM NaCl, 10 mM 
MgCl, 5 mM $-mercaptoethanol). Folded tRNAM* was mixed with 2 mM 
L-methionine, 5 mM ATP, 400 4M MetRS and incubated for 40 min at 30°C 
before adding 300 j1M 10-CHO-THFE and 1 .M MTF) and keeping the reaction 
for another 15 min at 30°C. fMet-tRNA™ was purified by phenol-chloroform 
extraction and subsequent ethanol precipitation. fMet-tRNA™" pellets were 
dissolved in monosome buffer. Aliquots were flash frozen and stored at —80°C 
until further use. 

Preparation of translation initiation complex. The initiation complex was assem- 
bled starting from ribosomal subunits in analogy to canonical eukaryotic or bacterial 
translation initiation. First, the ternary complex was formed by incubating 10 1M 
mtIF2, 10 11M fMet-tRNA™M* and 4 mM GTP%S for 4 min at 37°C. Then, 60 nM 
28S subunits were mixed with 250 nM MT-CO3 mRNA and 250 nM mtIF3. mtIF3 
was included to increase efficiency of initiation complex formation”®. After 2 min 
at 37 °C, the ternary complex was added in a 1:20 dilution (that is, final concentra- 
tions are 500 nM mtIF2, 500 nM fMet-tRNA™ and 200 {1M GTP»s). In the 55S 
initiation complex, the 39S subunit (final concentration 60 nM) was added after 
3 more min at 37 °C and was allowed to associate the small subunit at 37 °C for 
3 min before placing the initiation complex on ice for 15 min until grid preparation 
was started. The sample was applied to Quantifoil R2/2 holey carbon grids 
(Quantifoil Micro Tools) coated with a thin continuous carbon film. The grids 
were flash frozen in pure ethane on a Vitrobot (FEI). 

Data collection and image processing. Images were collected in movie mode 
on a FE] Titan Krios cryo-electron microscope equipped with a Falcon III direct 
electron detector (FEI) at 300 kV with a total dose of 40 e/A? subdivided into 
28 frames in 1.4-s exposure using EPU version 1.9.0.30REL (FEI). Images were 
recorded at 100,719 magnification and a defocus range from —1.2 to —2.4 jum. 
Movie frames were aligned, summed and weighted by dose in MOTIONCOR2?”?8 
using 5 x5 patches, and CTF estimation and particle selection was done using 
GCTF” and BATCHBOXER™. Micrographs that contained large pieces of ice or 
showed poor particle distribution or carbon wrinkles were removed after visual 
inspection. After CTF estimation we rigorously excluded micrographs that did 
not reach a resolution higher than 3.2 A. Particles were picked and initial 3D 
classification was performed using the 55S mitoribosome (excluding tRNAs in A 
and P sites) as a reference’. 

We collected three datasets that were first processed separately. Particle 
images (4x binned) were subjected to initial 2D and 3D classification in 
RELION2*" to isolate the population of reassembled 55S ribosomes before further 
local 3D classifications was used focusing on mtIF2, the small ribosomal subunit 
and the A site, as shown in the included classification schemes (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). Masks applied for focused 3D classification in the early steps of particle 
sorting focused either on mtIF2 G domain, domain II and domain III (mask I) 
to remove particles that had no mtIF2 bound, or on the connection between 
mtIF2 domain IV and fMet-tRNA™* (mask III) to remove particles that did not 
contain tRNA. After initial sorting, our three datasets were joined. We found that 
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in different classification approaches different parts of the initiation complex were 
resolved best during further particle sorting and decided to work with 3 different 
maps that were refined to high resolution in RELION2 and used for model building 
(Extended Data Figs. 1, 2). 

Map 1 and map 2 were generated aligning full size particle images on the small 
ribosomal subunit in 3D refinement (gold-standard) using a mask surrounding 
the entire small subunit (mask IV). Subsequently, during focused 3D classification 
(mask IV) without further alignment particles were removed that still contained no 
or only poorly associated small ribosomal subunit and the remaining particles were 
aligned on the small subunit in another round of 3D refinement (mask IV). The 
mtIF2 insert that resides in the A site is rather flexible, which necessitated one more 
round of local 3D classification using a mask surrounding the A site that included 
the small mtIF2 «-helical element deposited in the A site, part of the mRNA and 
the codon-anticodon pair (mask III). Three-dimensional classification yielded 
a particle set that showed clear density for codon-anticodon interaction and the 
mtIF2 insert in front of the mRNA codon located in the A site. These particles were 
refined either over the entire particle volume (yielding map 1) or using a mask sur- 
rounding the small ribosomal subunit (mask IV, yielding map 2). Despite extensive 
particle sorting, the mediocre local resolution (Extended Data Fig. 2) of the large 
ribosomal subunit in map 2 also illustrates that the ribosomal subunits show a 
substantial degree of rotational freedom in the mitochondrial initiation complex. 
Map 2 was used for general revision of the small ribosomal subunit as well as model 
building of the mtIF2 insert and the mitochondria-specific extension of uS5m. 

Map 3 was generated by another round of focused 3D classification of 
4x -binned particle images with the mask surrounding mtIF2 G domain, domain 
IL and domain III (mask I). Three-dimensional classification resulted in two major 
classes that differed in the degree of subunit rotation and resolution for mtIF2. The 
class with excellent density for mtIF2 was refined to high resolution over the entire 
particle volume using unbinned particle images and showed high local resolution 
used especially for interpretation of the large ribosomal subunit, mL45 and mtIF2. 
Structure building and refinement. The structures of the small 28S and the large 
39S ribosomal subunit were built into the cryo-EM maps that had been calcu- 
lated using focused classification (maps 2 and 3 in Extended Figs. 1a, 2). For this, 
structures of the porcine subunits (PDB: 4V19, 4V1A and 5AJ3)!*? were docked 
as rigid bodies, followed by fitting of individual proteins and rRNA segments. The 
increased resolution and high quality of the maps allowed a general structural 
update, which included building of more complete rRNA and protein models, 
adjustments of protein side chains and nucleotide conformers using manual model 
rebuilding in 0%? and COOT™ (Extended Data Table 1). For the previously not 
decorated PPR folds at the 28S head (m$39) and body (mS27) and rRNA h44, 
the homologous human mitoribosomal structure served as an additional guide 
(PDB: 3J9M)°*°. Although resolved to lower local resolution, secondary structure 
elements of the L7-L12 stalk proteins and the C-terminal domain of bL12 were 
readily visible, allowing unambiguous docking of Phyre2*° homology models into 
these regions (PDB: 1ZAV~’ for the L7-L12 stalk and 1CTF** for the bL12-CTD, 
respectively) (Supplementary Table 1). 

Remaining density representing human mtIF2 was initially interpreted by dock- 
ing IF2 domains of homologous bacterial high-resolution X-ray structures (PDB: 
1G7T*®, 4KJZ*°) and an NMR structure of mouse mtIF2 domain IV (PDB: 2CRV). 
The model was then manually rebuilt and completed, which included extend- 
ing the linker helix towards the A site and building of the mitochondrial-specific 
insertion between domain II and III into the cryo-EM map of the small subunit 
(map 2), where this segment of mtIF2 was better resolved. Owing to lower local 
resolution, the linker that connects the insertion from the A site back to domain 
III (residues 496-513) was modelled as UNK (Supplementary Table 1). For the 
tRNA, a high-resolution structure of tRNA?* (PDB: 1EHZ") served as starting 
model. The acceptor arm of the human mitochondrial fMet-tRNAM* was then 
rebuilt into map 3 encompassing the large subunit, where the CCA-3’ end with 
the attached formyl-methionine moiety was resolved at atomic resolution. The 
tRNA was completed by building the anticodon stem into the small subunit map 
2 (Supplementary Table 1). 

Phase-restrained coordinate refinement in PHENIX.REFINE” was performed 
in reciprocal space against the MLHL target using amplitudes and phases back- 
calculated from the experimental cryo-EM maps as described*. For this, the 
cryo-EM maps were masked around the individual subunits together with the 
tRNA and mtIF2, which were present in both models. Each subunit was then 
individually refined for 7 cycles including rigid body, individual coordinate and 
B-factor refinement (Supplementary Table 2). Automatic protein secondary struc- 
ture and RNA base-pair restraints as well as Ramachandran restraints were applied 
throughout to stabilize the refinement in areas of weaker density. The weighting 
of the model geometry versus the experimental data (implemented in PHENIX. 
REFINE as wxc value) was adjusted such that the models displayed excellent 
geometry with an optimal fit to the cryo-EM map (Supplementary Table 2). The 
model was validated by calculating the model versus map FSCs using the FSC = 0.5 
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criterion, showing that the estimated resolutions coincide well with those obtained 
for the experimental maps at the FSC = 0.143 criterion (Extended Data Fig. 2b). 

For the 55S initiation complex, both subunit models were assembled into the 
map encompassing the entire ribosome. The complete 55S model was then refined 
in reciprocal space for an additional 3 cycles with refinement settings as described 
above, followed by 5 cycles of individual B-factor refinement until convergence. 
The model was validated against the 55S map in a similar manner as depicted for 
the individual subunits. 
Size-exclusion chromatography of the ternary complex. mtIF2 (15 1M), 4 1M 
mitochondrial tRNAM* (aminoacylated or aminocylated and formylated, respec- 
tively) and 2 mM GTP) were incubated in monosome buffer for 10 min at 37 °C 
and 5 min on ice before separation on a Superdex 200 10/300 GL column (GE 
Healthcare). Mitochondrial tRNA™" was traced at 260 nm. The presence of isolated 
tRNA™* in the tRNA peak and as fMet-tRNAM* in complex with mtIF2 in the 
complex peak was verified by urea or SDS-PAGE, respectively (data not shown). 
In vitro translation assays. PURE Express kits were purchased from New England 
Biolabs with E. coli IF1, IF2 and IF3 delivered in separate vials. mtIF2 variants 
were generated by site-directed mutagenesis and purified as described above. 
mRNA encoding human DHFR coupled to streptactin binding protein (SBP) and 
containing an ribosomal binding site (RBS, Extended Data Fig. 8a) was prepared 
using run-off transcription as described above. Assays were carried out in reaction 
volumes of 10 jl according to manufacturer’s instructions with DHFR-mRNA as 
template at a final concentration of 2 1M. A negative control lacking all E. coli 
initiation factors as well as a positive control containing E. coli IF1, IF2, IF3 was 
included, showing that our generated mRNA was efficiently translated only if all 
E. coli initiation factors were present. The activity of mtIF2 variants in the PURE 
Express system was characterized in the presence of E. coli IF3. First, reactions 
were incubated at 37 °C for 2 h, keeping the IF3 concentration constant and adding 
mtIF2(WT) at concentrations ranging from 0.05 |1M to 4 \1M to deduce the concen- 
tration at which mtIF2 was present in saturating amounts (Extended Data Fig. 8b). 
We chose to continue our experiments with mtIF2 at 0.3 1M concentration, since 
this reflected the middle of the linear activity range, meaning that if mtIF2 vari- 
ants show stronger or weaker activity than wild type we should be able to detect 
these differences. Five microlitres of each reaction was applied to 12% SDS PAGE 
and subsequently immunoblotted using anti-SBP-HRP antibodies (Santa Cruz, 
SB19-C4). Immunoblots were stained using the ECL Western Blotting Detection 
Reagent (Amersham) and recorded on an Amersham Imager 600. Immunoblots 
were quantified using the gel analysis routine in ImageJ (http://rsb.info.nih.gov/ 
ij/index.html) and normalized to the activity of mtIF2(WT). 
Cell culture and transfections. Human embryonic kidney (HEK293T) cells were 
cultured at 37°C in humidified 95% air/5% CO in Dulbecco’s modified essential 
medium (DMEM) (Gibco, Life Technologies) containing glucose (4.5 g/l), 
L-glutamine (2 mM), 1mM sodium pyruvate and 50\1g/ml uridine, fetal bovine 
serum (FBS) (10%, v/v), penicillin (100 U/ml), and streptomycin sulfate (100 j1g/ 
ml). HEK293T cells were plated at 60% confluence in six-well plates and trans- 
fected with mammalian expression plasmids in OptiMEM medium (Invitrogen). 
One hundred and fifty-eight nanograms per centimetre squared of mL45 plasmid 
DNA and mL45 CRISPR/Cas9 plasmid DNA were transfected using Fugene HD 
(Roche). Cell incubations were carried out for up to 72 h following transfection 
and the cells were sorted for fluorescence using a FACSAria II (BD Biosciences). 
Sorted cells were allowed to recover until they reached 80% confluence and de 
novo protein synthesis was measured as described below. 

The cells were obtained from ATCC, authenticated by STR profiling and found 
to be free of mycoplasma. 
Translation assay. De novo protein synthesis was analysed as previously 
described‘. In brief, HEK293T cells were grown in six-well plates until 80% 
confluent and de novo protein synthesis was analysed. The growth medium was 
replaced with methionine and cysteine-free medium containing 10% dialysed FBS 
for 30 min before addition of 100,1g/ml emetine for 5 min. Next, 200|1Ci Expres35S 
Protein Labelling Mix [35S] (Perkin-Elmer) was added and incubated at 37°C for 
1h, then cells were washed in PBS and collected by trypsinization. The cells were 
suspended in PBS, 201g of proteins were separated on 12.5% SDS PAGE and the 
radiolabelled proteins were visualized on film. 
Steady-state levels of oxidative phosphorylation complexes. Specific proteins 
were detected using a rabbit monoclonal antibodies against mL45 (16394-1-AP) 
and bS16m (16735-1-AP), and mouse monoclonal antibodies: Total OXPHOS 
Cocktail Antibody (ab110412) and B-actin (ab8226). All primary antibodies were 
diluted 1:1000 using Odyssey blocking buffer (LI-COR). IR Dye 800CW Goat 
Anti-Rabbit IgG or IR Dye 680LT Goat Anti-Mouse IgG (LI-COR) secondary 
antibodies (diluted 1:10000) were used and the immunoblots were visualized using 
the Odyssey Infrared Imaging System (LI-COR). 
Sucrose gradients of mitochondrial ribosomes to analyse mL45 mutant incor- 
poration. Sucrose gradient fractionation was carried out on mitochondria isolated 
from cells, as previously described“. 
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Figure generation. Molecular graphics were generated using PyYMOL 
(Schroedinger) or the UCSF Chimera package”. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. The coordinates and corresponding cryo-EM maps were depos- 
ited in the Protein Data Bank (PDB) and in the Electron Microscopy Data Bank 
(EMDB) under accession codes 6GAZ and EMD-4369 (28S small ribosomal 
subunit), 6GB2 and EMD-4370 (39S large ribosomal subunit), and 6GAW and 
EMD-4368 (55S initiation complex). All other data can be obtained from the 
corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Classification scheme. a, Schematic ribosome (map 1), 28S including mtIF2 and tRNA (map 2, indicated 
representation of how the different cryo-EM maps have been calculatedin —_ in red) or 39S including mtIF2 and tRNA (map 3, indicated in red). 
RELION?!™”, Classification yielded three maps used for model building. b, Depiction of masks that have been applied for focused 3D classification 
Maps 1 and 2 were calculated from identical particles with map 1 being or 3D refinement in RELION. Mask I encompasses the mtIF2 G domain, 
refined over the entire particle volume whereas map 2 refinement was domain II and domain III. Mask II includes the 28S A site and the mtIF2 
focused on the 28S subunit of the ribosome. Map 3 derived from a insert. Mask III focuses on f{Met-tRNA™* and domain IV of mtIF2. Mask 
different particle subset and was refined over the entire particle volume. IV includes the 28S subunit. 


Resolutions have been estimated in RELION by post-processing the entire 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Map evaluation. a, Local resolution estimation 
performed in RELION yielded maps that were filtered according to the 
local resolution estimate’. Displayed are a front view and a slabbed view 
at a position indicated by the arrow on the left. Colour keys indicate the 
local resolution in A. In contrast to the FSC curves in Extended Data 

Fig. 2b, local resolution has been estimated and depicted for the entire 
volume of map 1, map 2 and map 3. Map 2 indicates that the ribosomal 
subunits exhibit a substantial rotational freedom in the initiation complex 
leading to a poorly resolved 39S if the alignment is focused on the 28S 
during refinement. b, FSC curves calculated from the two particle half 
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sets from gold-standard 3D refinement (black) or from model versus 

map (blue) for all three deposited maps and their corresponding PDBs. 

c, A representative micrograph shows the particle distribution of the 

55S initiation complex on cryo-EM grids. d, Euler angle distribution of 
particles included in the final 3D reconstructions are shown using the .bild 
file generated in Relion. Distributions for map 1 and map 3 are displayed. 
Because map 1 and map 2 were generated from the same particle subset, 
map 2 distribution is expected to be very similar to the one from map 1 
and is therefore not shown. 
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mtlF2 


\ Risse ¥ | 
Extended Data Fig. 3 | Quality of the cryo-EM maps around mtIF2 and 
the role of C-terminal domain of bL12m in subunit joining. a, Sliced 
representation of the ternary complex (red) bound between the ribosomal 
subunits. All domains of mtIF2 are clearly resolved (maps at 2.2 and 

4c). b-e, Magnified views of different areas of mtIF2. b, The contact site 
of the G domain with domains II and II (maps at 3 and 6a). c, GTPyS 
coordinated by the mtIF2 P loop and switch regions 1 and 2 (maps at 2.75 
and 5.5c). d, Domain IV (maps at 2.75 and 5.50). e, Map filtered to 5 A 
showing bL12m-CTD bound to the solvent-side of the mtIF2 G-domain 
and opposite to GTP)S. The ribosomal L7-L12 stalk forms part of the 
conserved GTPase activating centre of the ribosomal large subunit in 

all kingdoms of life**. It enhances recruitment of translational GTPases 


d 


fMet-tRNA™* 


< 


to cytoplasmic ribosomes via its flexibly attached C-terminal domain 
(CTD), which has been observed to bind the G’ domains in EF-G and 
RF3*?*!, However, G’ does not exist in mtIF2. In the initiation complex, 
we show that bL12m-CTD recognizes the G-domain of mtIF2 on the 
surface-exposed side opposite the catalytic centre. Since initiation complex 
formation involves binding of mtIF2 to the small ribosomal subunit 
before the large subunit joins, the observed interactions of mtIF2 with 
bL12m may be important to promote subunit joining to form the 55S 
mitoribosomal initiation complex rather than recruitment of mtIF2 to 

the assembled ribosome. The bL12m-CTD was modelled with PHYRE2*° 
using PDB 1CTF*® as a template and docked as a rigid body. Experimental 
densities are shown at two different contour levels (1.5 and 3a). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Sequence alignments for different functionally for which structures have already been published (Saccharomyces 
important regions of mtIF2. Boxes indicate where the aligned sequences cerevisiae!’, Methanothermobacter thermautotrophicus*®, Chaetomium 
are located. The alignments contain sequences from mammals as thermophilum*). The alignment for the C-terminal extension of mtIF2 
well as other vertebrates to depict a more general conservation. The also contains S. cerevisiae mtIF2 and cytosolic IF2 from E. coli, both of 
alignment for the fMet interaction site also contains eI[F5B homologues which lack the extension. 
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helix 8 


Extended Data Fig. 5 | The mtIF2 insert contacts the decoding centre 
and closes the mRNA channel. a, Two views of the a-helical element 

of the mtIF2 insert occupying the A site with experimental maps at 

two different contour levels (maps at 3 and 5c). W486 stacks on top of 
decoding nucleotide G256 and F494 contacts the flipped out A919. mRNA 
bases are numbered according to their position relative to the 5’ end of 
the mRNA. b, The mtIF2 insert substantially extends a-helix 8 of the 
mitochondrial IF2 homologue and then enters the A site. A stable contact 
is established by a number of conserved positively charged residues 
facing the 12S rRNA (maps at 3 and 5a). c, The f{Met-tRNA™* anticodon 
stem loop (ASL) that is in contact with the MT-CO3 AUG start codon 

is stabilized in the P site by numerous conserved interactions with 12S 


a 4 
: 


ASL tRNA™* 


rRNA®. The anticodon fully base-pairs 
tRNA wobble base of the anticodon stacking on top of C844 (C1400 in 

T. thermophilus) and its ribose against A571 (G966). G782/A783 (G1338/ 
A1339) protrude from the 28S head to form A-minor interactions with 
fMet-tRNA™* specific G-C pairs 26:38 and 27:37. A430 (A790) stacks 
onto the ribose of tRNA nucleotide 35 to stabilize tRNA binding from 

the opposite side of the ASL. Protein uS13 is not present in mitoribosomes 
und thus uS9m is the only ribosomal protein to contact tRNA in the 

P site. Its C-terminal tail (comprising residues K396 and R397) reaches 
into a cavity formed by phosphates 30, 31 and 31 of the ASL backbone 
(map at 5a). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | mRNA binding and start codon selection on 

the mitochondrial ribosome. a, Map 2 (classified for as described in 
Extended Data Fig. 1 and displayed without post-processing) shown 
colour coded according to the underlying atomic coordinates (grey, the 
small ribosomal subunit and mtIF2; yellow, uS5m). A lower contour level 
of map 2 is shown in transparency and locally filtered in Relion*”. Density 
that cannot be assigned to the underlying atomic coordinates reaches from 
mS39 towards the mRNA entry site (magenta). We believe that this density 
contains mostly mRNA but it may also include 6 unassigned amino acids 
from mS39 and possibly part of 21 unassigned amino acids from the N 
terminus of mS35. b, The mRNA entry is surrounded by uS5m. mRNA 
(magenta) follows the positively charged surface of the mitochondria- 
specific uS5m extension towards the A site. The surface potential for uS5m 
was calculated using PDB 2PQR™ and visualized with the APBS tool** 
from PyMOL (M. Lerner and H. Carlson, University of Michigan). +5 

kT/e electrostatic potential of uS5m have been plotted. c, Although 
resolved to atomic resolution only in the area of the start codon-anticodon 


interaction, cryo-EM density for the mRNA can be assigned along its 
entire path through the mRNA channel, reaching from the P site—where 
the AUG start codon is located—into the A site, which is shielded by the 
mtIF2 insert. Subsequently, density nestles alongside protein uS5m, which 
substantially restricts the diameter of the mRNA channel and places a 
delineation that may prevent mRNA from slipping out of the mRNA 
channel. Map 2 is shown unfiltered (blue) and filtered to 5 A (grey) at two 
contour levels. For clarity, cryo-EM density for the entire ribosome and 
mtIF2 has been subtracted from map 2 in Chimera and the difference 
density is carved 10 A around our modelled mRNA (contour levels are 

10 and 15c). The mRNA occupies a similar position as in the elongation 
complex’. d, Alignment of the first 70 nucleotides of the 11 mRNA 5’ 

ends in human mitochondria (MT-ND1, MT-ND2, MT-CO1, MT-CO2, 
MT-ATP8, MT-CO3, MT-ND3, MT-ND4L, MT-ND5, MT-CYB, MT-ND6), 
starting precisely at the start codon. Codons are indicated by bars 

and numbered. Alignments were generated using the weblogo server 
(https://weblogo.berkeley.edu). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | mL45 serves as ribosomal membrane anchor and 
is crucial for insertion of oxidative phosphorylation proteins. 

a, Sequence alignment of the mL45 N-terminal extension in vertebrates 
shows strong sites of conservation—predominantly in mammals. b, The 
surface potential of mL45 (calculated using DELPHI implemented in 
MOLDRAW~ and visualized with the APBS tool of PYMOL) shows that 
the membrane-facing side of mL45 contains a large positively charged 
patch that may mediate association to the negatively charged inner 
mitochondrial membrane*”. For comparison, the structure is shown as 

a cartoon in the right panel, with positions of positively charged residues 
in the putative membrane interaction area as blue spheres. c, Polypeptide 
synthesis necessitates displacement of the NTE at a hinge region 

around G64. The mL45 NTE was truncated at positions G64 and K71 to 
study its role in vivo. Locations of positively charged residues in mL45 
a-helices proposed to mediate membrane association of the ribosome 
are indicated as blue spheres. d, Left, cell lysates (25 1g) from HEK293T 


cells co-transfected with control or mL45 CRISPR/Cas9 plasmids 

and MRPL45 wild type or deletion mutant expressing plasmids were 
resolved on 4-20% SDS-PAGE gels and immunoblotted to investigate 

the steady-state levels of nuclear- and mitochondrial-encoded oxidative 
phosphorylation (OXPHOS) and ribosomal proteins. }-actin was used as 
a loading control. The data are representative of at least three independent 
biological experiments. Right, quantification of the relative abundance 

of the OXPHOS polypeptides relative to control and normalized to the 
B-actin loading control. Error bars indicate standard error of the mean. 
** P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001, Student’s t-test. e, A continuous 10-30% sucrose 
gradient was used to determine the distribution of the small and large 
ribosomal subunit and polysomes in mitochondria isolated from cells 
expressing wild-type or truncated mL45. Mitochondrial ribosomal protein 
markers of the small (bS16m) and large (mL45) ribosomal subunits were 
detected by immunoblotting. The input, mitochondrial lysate, was used as 
a positive control. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Additional information on in vitro translation 
assays. a, Depiction of the construct used for in vitro translation assays. 
Human DHFR was fused to streptactin binding protein (SBP) via a linker 
encoding the amino acid sequence GSSGS. Ribosome binding site (RBS), 
linker regions (nt, nucleotides) as well as T7 promoter and terminator 
have been copied from the PURE Express template plasmid provided by 
the manufacturer (New England Biolabs). The Xhol cleavage site was 

used to generate DNA templates for run-off transcription. DHFR-SPB 
was efficiently expressed either upon addition of DNA as template or after 
supplying DHFR-SBP mRNA directly (data not shown). We decided to 
perform all subsequent experiments providing equal amounts of mRNA to 
ensure that every sample contains the same concentration of template in 
order to make translation yields comparable. b, Production of DHFR-SBP 
was monitored after 2 h at 37°C at different concentrations of mtIF2(WT). 
The positive control contained E. coli IF1, IF2 and IF3 but no mtIF2. The 
negative control contained all E. coli initiation factors but lacked mRNA. 


mtIF2 was tested at the given concentrations and in the presence of 

E. coli IF3. Immunoblots (left) were quantified using the gel analysis 
routine in ImageJ (right). The sample containing 411M mtIF2 was excluded 
from quantification because it was only partially transferred onto the 
nitrocellulose membrane during blotting. c, SDS-PAGE with 2 1g protein 
loaded for each mtIF2 variant to show that protein concentrations have 
been estimated correctly for all variants before in vitro translation was 
performed (data for mtIF2(H678A) not shown). d, Since experiments to 
determine the translation activity of mtIF2(H678A) were performed at a 
later time point than for other variants, samples were analysed on separate 
immunoblots. The immunoblot shows samples from 4 independent 
experiments for mtIF2(H678A) and 2 independent experiments for 
mtIF2(WT). Bands have been quantified as for other mtIF2 variants 

using the gel analysis routine in ImageJ and activity was normalized to 
mtIF2(WT) (see Fig. 2). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Cryo-EM data collection and refinement statistics 


EM Data collection 


Microscope model FEI Titan Krios 
Detector model FEI Falcon 3EC 
Number of datasets 3 
Number of micrographs collected 13936 
Magnification 100719x 
Voltage (kV) 300 
Electron dose (eA”) 40 
Pixel size (A) 1.39 
Defocus range (um) 1.2-2.5 
Symmetry imposed none 
Name of 3D-reconstruction 28S subunit* 39S subunit” 55S initiation complex 
EMDB map entry EMD-4369 EMD-4370 EMD-4368 
PDB coordinate entry PDB 6GAZ PDB 6GB2 PDB 6GAW 
Initial particle images (no.) 1,366,787 1,366,787 1,366,787 
Final particles images (no.) 139,206 75,666 139,206 
Resolution (A) (at FSC = 0.143) 3.2 3.1 3.2 
Map sharpening B-factor (A”) -151.5 -140.5 -83.2 
Reciprocal space refinement and model validation statistics® 
Initial model used (PDB code) 4via 4v19 6GAZ/6GB2 
Model resolution (A) (at FSC = 0.5) 3.2 3.3 3.2 
Map resolution range used for refinement (A) 40.0-3.13 40.0-3.13 40.0-3.15 
Map sharpening B-factor (A’) -151.5 -140.5 -83.2 
Spacegroup P1 P1 P41 
a=b=c (A) 390.59 390.59 390.59 
a=B=y (°) 90 90 90 
Number of reflections 4057133 4056927 3972521 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 73170 111114 178376 
Protein residues 6303 9311 15043 
RNA residues 1048 1687 2664 
Ligands® 125 228 347 
B factors 
Average 73.8 56.9 66.8 
Protein 83.3 64.4 75.4 
RNA 52.3 41.6 48.7 
Ligands* 59.8 30.6 37.6 
Working R-factor (%) 24.7 24.4 28.0 
wxc weighting factor 1.25 1.25 1.25 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 0.008 0.006 0.007 
Bond angles (°) 1.098 1.017 0.949 
Validation® 
MolProbity score 2.56 2.54 2.53 
Clashscore 11.4 9.4 10.2 
Protein 
Poor rotamers (%) 9.6 10.1 9.2 
EMRinger score 2.228102 2.339295 1.940439 
Ramachandran plot (%) 
Favored 96.4 95.9 96.0 
Allowed 35 4.0 3.9 
Disallowed 0.1 0.1 0.1 
RNA 
Correct sugar puckers (%) 99.6 99.4 99.5 


*During refinement of the 28S small subunit, mtIF2, the mRNA and fMet-tRNA™* were included. 
‘During refinement of the 39S large subunit, mtIF2 and fMet-tRNA™ were included. 

‘The model was validated using the MolProbity server (http://molprobity.biochem.duke.edu)*®. 
Ligands include Mg, Na, Zn, HOH, spermine, GTP4S, GTP, GMP and formyl-methionine. 
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TOOLBOX 


LAB NOTEBOOKS 
GO DIGITAL 


A burgeoning array of digital tools is helping researchers to document experiments with ease. 


BY ROBERTA KWOK 


ince at least the 1990s, articles on 
S technology have predicted the imminent, 

widespread adoption of electronic 
laboratory notebooks (ELNs) by researchers. 
It has yet to happen — but more and more 
scientists are taking the plunge. 

One barrier to uptake is the wide range of 
products available. ELNs comprise software 
that helps researchers to document experi- 
ments, and that often has features such as 
protocol templates, collaboration tools, sup- 
port for electronic signatures and the ability 
to manage the lab inventory. But the ELN mar- 
ket encompasses considerable variety; a study 
conducted in 2016 by the University of South- 
ampton, UK, identified 72 active products 


(S. Kanza et al. J. Cheminformatics 9, 31; 2017). 
“Tt’s just insane,’ says Sian Jones, a petroleum 
engineer at the Delft University of Technology 
in the Netherlands. “It does become very con- 
fusing.” And many researchers simply lack the 
time or motivation to make the move to ELNs. 

But today’s early-career researchers, who 
have grown up with digital technology, tend 
to expect — and to embrace — electronic 
solutions. Recent trends in research have 
also created a demand for such changes: as 
scientists deal with increasing volumes of data, 
gluing printed results into a paper notebook 
becomes more archaic. Concerns over repro- 
ducibility, as well as more stringent require- 
ments on data management from funding 
agencies, have motivated improvements in 
the documentation of lab work. And the ELN 


market has expanded to include more intuitive 
tools, such as cloud-based products, which are 
easier to adopt than those requiring informa- 
tion technology (IT) support to install. “I do 
feel that we're approaching a tipping point,” 
says Alastair Downie, head of IT at the Gurdon 
Institute at the University of Cambridge, UK. 
ELN developers say that they have also seen 
signs of growing interest. Where researchers 
once questioned the utility of ELNs, now they 
are quicker to commit, says Simon Bungers, 
co-founder of labfolder, an ELN company in 
Berlin. Benchling, an electronic research plat- 
form in San Francisco, California, has seen 
use of its ELN in academia more than double 
for the past two years, with tens of thousands 
of researchers now logging in every day, says 
chief executive Sajith Wickramasekara. > 
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» And many universities have started to 
provide such products to their researchers. For 
instance, LabArchives in Carlsbad, California, 
has sold campus-wide site licences for its ELN 
platform to more than 375 research institu- 
tions worldwide. (Last month, LabArchives 
announced a partnership with Macmillan 
Learning of New York City, which is part of 
Holtzbrinck Publishing Group in Stuttgart, 
Germany; Holtzbrinck is the majority share- 
holder in Nature’s publisher, Springer Nature.) 

Advocates tout the many advantages of ELNs 
over their paper counterparts. They are easy to 
search, copy and archive. And thanks to tem- 
plates, scientists don't have to rewrite protocols. 
Researchers can link experiments to specific 
samples or files, as well as share information eas- 
ily with other lab members and collaborators, 
facilitating reproducibility. And supervisors can 
monitor the activity of their teams remotely. 

But there are downsides, too. Although many 
companies offer free versions of their ELN 
software, those often come with limits on the 
number of users, data storage or file size. If the 
company folds or raises its prices, researchers 
might find themselves with only a PDF export of 
their data, which they are then unable to transfer 
to a competing product. Network interruptions 
could temporarily restrict access to data. And 
researchers might still prefer to make some 
notes or sketches on paper at the bench, which 
must then be imported into the ELN. 

Despite these shortcomings, more and more 
researchers are going digital. To find a software 
solution that suits your needs, experienced 
users suggest taking the following steps. 


Get educated. Online resources can 
give prospective users a sense of the mar- 
ket. Downie’s guide to ELNs (go.nature. 
com/2v7iayq), hosted on the Gurdon Institute's 
website, includes information on attributes 
such as cost tiers, support for computing plat- 
forms, and where the data can be stored for 
28 products. The Electronic Lab Notebook 
Matrix (go.nature.com/2n54fma), collated by 
Harvard Medical School in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, lists the details of more than 50 features 
for 27 ELNs. And labfolder provides a guide 
to 16 popular ELNs (go.nature.com/2vco2hz). 


Calculate costs. Paid versions of most ELN 
services used in academia cost US$10-20 per 
user per month, Downie says. The restrictions 
that are associated with free versions of these 
tools might be malleable, particularly as stor- 
age prices fall; Wickramasekara says that the 
10-gigabyte limit on Benchling’s free academic 
platform, for instance, can often be raised on 
request. Open-source options such as the 
Open Science Framework from the Center 
for Open Science in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
also are available. 


Understand legal issues. Some funders place 
restrictions on where data can be stored, so 
researchers should keep this in mind when 


evaluating cloud-based ELNs. Scientists who 
use personal data that fall within the scope of 
the European Union's General Data Protection 
Regulation should consider whether an ELN’s 
data storage complies with those rules. Choos- 
ing ELN software that enables completed 

pages to be locked 


“You can’t just and electronically 
stick your toe signed could be cru- 
in the water. cial if the documents 
You’ve got todive are needed to defend 


researchers against 
claims of fraud, or 
must be submitted to the US Food and Drug 
Administration as part of regulatory processes. 
Digitally signed and witnessed documents 
could also be used as evidence in a patent 
dispute, says Denise Callihan, who manages 
library services, including patent search- 
ing and ELN system, for paints and coatings 
company PPG in Monroeville, Pennsylvania. 
PPG uses an ELN software called PatentSafe 
from Amphora Research Systems in Andover, 
Massachusetts. 


allthe way in.” 


Evaluate stability. Researchers might want to 
assess the ELN company’s chances of survival. 
Daureen Nesdill, a research-data-management 
librarian at the University of Utah in Salt Lake 
City, says she considered this question when 
evaluating options in 2010. She favoured 
LabArchives, partly because the company’s 
executives had already launched successful 
bibliographic-management software. Nesdill 
advises researchers to choose a company that 
is at least five years old, has stable funding and 
states in its terms of service that users will be 
able to access their data if the firm goes under 
or is sold. 


Think mobile. Some labs prefer ELNs that 
can run on mobile devices. That was the case 
for Richard Gates, a chemical engineer at 
the US National Institute of Standards and 
Technology in Gaithersburg, Maryland. He 
and his colleagues wanted to use tablets to 
record experiments while working in a clean 
room, because the devices are portable and 
can be wiped down easily. The researchers, 
who chose Microsoft’s note-taking software 
OneNote as an ELN, use the tablet’s camera to 
take photographs of instruments and results, 
and a stylus to annotate images. 


Consider software integration. Links 
to favourite software could tip the scales 
for some scientists. Organic chemists, for 
instance, might prefer the PerkinElmer 
Signals Notebook from PerkinElmer in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, says Nesdill, 
because it integrates with the company’s 
chemical-structure-drawing software 
ChemDraw, enabling structures to be added 
to the ELN. ResearchSpace in Edinburgh, UK, 
integrates its ELN with tools such as software- 
development platform GitHub and reference 
manager Mendeley, Jones notes. 
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Go fora test drive. Jones suggests test-driving 
free versions of a few products, ranging from 
basic to complex. “Don’t look at more than 
four, otherwise your head explodes,” she 
says. While evaluating several ELNs last 
year, Christoph Seiler, who runs a facility for 
zebrafish experiments at Children’s Hospital of 
Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, asked himself, 
“Ts that an interface I can use every day?” He 
settled on Benchling, partly because he found 
its ELN to be attractive and well-organized. 
Preferences for minor features come down to 
personal taste. For instance, Downie likes the 
way that the ELN from SciNote in Middleton, 
Wisconsin, provides a flexible, flow-chart- 
like structure, and Jones enjoyed seeing a feed 
of other users’ activities in Labguru, an ELN 
from BioData in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
(Digital Science in London, which is part of 
Holtzbrinck, is an investor in BioData.) 


Try generic platforms. Some scientists stick 
with generic note-taking products. Michael 
Gotthardt, a cardiovascular-disease researcher 
at the Max Delbriick Center for Molecular 
Medicine in the Helmholtz Association in 
Berlin, chose OneNote because he wanted a 
low-cost product with “essentially no learn- 
ing curve” that the IT department could 
install locally with ease. Every month, his 
team exports pages to PDF files and signs 
them electronically; the files are then moved 
to a directory where they cannot be changed. 
Evernote, from Evernote Corporation in 
Redwood City, California, is an alternative 
note-taking option. 


Commit to change. In 2017, Downie co-led a 
trial of four ELNs, in which researchers at the 
University of Cambridge rated features such as 
user interface, support for collaboration and 
file-management capabilities. Although many 
scientists initially expressed enthusiasm about 
ELNs, only 37 of the 161 participants completed 
the exercise. “It shows the level of commitment 
that’s required,” Downie says. “You can't just 
stick your toe in the water. You've got to dive 
all the way in” 

That said, some acclimatization might 
be required. Gotthardt gave his team three 
months to play with OneNote while continu- 
ing to record experiments on paper. Everyone 
then made the switch — a change that went 
smoothly, he says. Ulrich Dirnagl, an experi- 
mental neurologist at the Berlin Institute of 
Health, which provides labfolder to employees 
at one of its institutions, says that he has seen the 
most uptake when one lab member starts using 
an ELN and word spreads to colleagues, rather 
than when the entire group is forced to convert. 

“Before, they said, ‘I don't need this, and 
Ijust want to scribble down my little notes,” 
Dirnagl says. “Three weeks into the ELN, they 
want to press a button for a cappuccino.” = 


Roberta Kwok is a freelance science writer 
based in Kirkland, Washington. 
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Get your science into the news with help from your press office. 


Press ahead 


Public information officers can help scientists 
to share their research more widely. 


BY ROBERTA KWOK 


egan Thoemmes knows first-hand 
M that a good press officer can catapult 

scientific discoveries into the media 
spotlight. 

She and her colleagues were about to publish 
a paper in mid-2014 about mites that live 
on human faces’. Sensing a story that could 
catch the public’s interest, her adviser notified 
Matt Shipman, the research-communications 
lead at the press office at North Carolina State 
University in Raleigh, where Thoemmes is 
a PhD student in ecology and evolutionary 
biology. Shipman edited a blogpost on the 
study for the university's website and coached 
her for media interviews. 

That media training came in handy. After 
Shipman notified journalists, outlets such as 
National Geographic, US-based NPR (National 
Public Radio), Wired and Radio New Zealand 


contacted Thoemmes for comment. The 
coverage was positive and mostly accurate, 
she says. The process taught her how to dis- 
til results into a few key points, among other 
skills. And other benefits emerged: a medical 
researcher noticed the news and initiated a col- 
laboration with her team on how mites influ- 
ence the microbiome. 

This year, Shipman wrote a press release 
about another paper by Thoemmes, pub- 
lished in May, on the communities of 
microbes and arthropods living in chimpan- 
zee beds’. For the next two weeks, Thoemmes 
was deluged with interview requests from 
The Washington Post, the BBC, UK online 
newspaper The Independent and W Radio in 
Colombia, among others. She credits Shipman 
with helping her to reach a global audience. 
Without a press release, “I absolutely would 
not have gotten that amount of coverage,” she 
says. 


Many researchers do not take advantage of 
their institution's press office, perhaps because 
they feel they lack the time for media outreach 
or are dubious about the benefits. But those 
who do reach out often find that press offic- 
ers help them to craft a clear message, connect 
them with journalists (see ‘On the record’), and 
increase the visibility of their research. Press 
officers say that they have seen such public- 
ity bring career benefits such as collaborators, 
graduate students, work opportunities and 
attention from funders. 

However, researchers need to ensure 
that press releases do not hype findings, say 
science-communication experts. In today’s 
struggling journalism industry, many news 
outlets lack the resources for thorough, 
sceptical reporting of science news, and 
content-aggregator websites reprint press 
releases almost word-for-word. “It certainly 
increases the responsibility of the press officers 
and the scientists who issue these press releases 
to be balanced and responsible and cautious,” 
says Marina Joubert, a science-communication 
researcher at Stellenbosch University in South 
Africa, and a former freelance science com- 
municator. In addition, not all press releases 
will prompt major news coverage — and some 
might provoke criticism of the research. 

Many scientists promote their work on their 
own through social-networking sites, such as 
Twitter and Facebook. But few can match the 
huge audiences that the leading mass-media 
outlets command. For instance, The New York 
Times has more than 2.6 million digital-only 
subscribers, and BBC News reaches about 
347 million people per week. “There’s noth- 
ing else that has the reach of media,” says 
Jonathan Wood, communications manager at 
the Francis Crick Institute in London. 

News articles about research can bring 
direct career benefits. For instance, Wood 
has heard from scientists at other institutions 
where he has worked that media coverage 
encouraged funders interest in their research. 
When Joubert provided freelance science- 
communication services to the University of 
Pretoria in Hatfield, South Africa, she wrote 
a press release about a soil study. It led an 
organization to invite the researcher to apply 
for a work contract at a national park; he won 
the contract and accepted. And Shipman points 
to studies that have found correlations between 
news coverage and higher citation rates**, 
and between media interactions and higher 
h-indices’ — the latter being a measure of the 
impact of an author's body of research. “There 
are a number of very selfish, practical > 
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> reasons for researchers to engage with their 
press office; he says. 

For early-career scientists seeking academic 
jobs, media coverage could provide a boost. 
Dawn Levy, lead science writer for Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory's physical-sciences direc- 
torate in Tennessee, notes that she has seen 
publicity help researchers to garner award 
nominations, speaking invitations, funding 
offers and research partnerships. Although 
she is sceptical that news articles lead directly 
to more citations, she says that media cover- 
age — and its explanation of why a research 
project matters — conveys to the reader, viewer 
or listener that the scientists are trying to solve 
a significant problem. “That's a great reason for 
someone to hire you,’ Levy says, “regardless 
of citations.” 

News coverage of geoscientist Simon Cook’s 
study of glaciers6 in Bolivia helped him to 
stand out when he was applying for academic 
jobs in 2016, he suspects. The paper, pub- 
lished in The Cryosphere, was press-released 
by the European Geosciences Union (EGU), 
which publishes the journal, resulting in 
coverage by major media outlets. Cook, now 
at the University of Dundee, UK, advises 
applicants not to focus solely on news cov- 
erage. Ultimately, he says, landing a position 
requires consistently high-quality research, 
whether it earns press attention or not. 

And not every press office has the skills 
or resources to make a media splash. An 
inexperienced press officer could have fewer 
connections to journalists or might use 
ineffective techniques such as generic e-mails 
to reporters instead of targeted pitches, Joubert 
says. At smaller institutions, the press office 
might consist of a single person who has lim- 
ited time to spend on each story. If researchers 
find that their press office cannot offer enough 
help, they could consider hiring a freelance 
science communicator, Joubert says. Scientists 
can find such freelancers by attending science- 
communication events or asking regional or 
national science-communication associations. 


DISTIL THE MESSAGE 
Scientists should consider notifying their 
press office of a forthcoming paper if they 
think it will have a strong impact in their field, 
has practical applications or simply is cool, 
Shipman says. Other possible newsworthy top- 
ics include a conference presentation, award, 
grant or clinical trial. Typically, the junior 
or senior researchers on a team can alert the 
press office by e-mail or phone. Timing rec- 
ommendations vary; some press officers prefer 
that researchers let them know about a paper 
as early as submission, while others say that 
within a week or two of acceptance usually still 
allows enough time to put out a press release. 
To promote a paper, an institutional press 
office can collaborate with the journal’s 
press office to reach more reporters, says 
Barbara Ferreira, media and communications 
manager at the EGU, who publicizes papers 


ON THE RECORD 
Media management 


Media outreach can be intimidating for 
scientists. Here are some tips to navigate 
interviews with journalists. 


@ After the press release is issued, be 
available for interviews for about one 
week. 

@ Return journalists’ calls and e-mails 
promptly. Reporters often face extremely 
tight deadlines. 

@ Prepare a few key points. 

@ Be conversational — don’t be afraid to 
show a human side and tell anecdotes. 
@ Assume that everything you say can be 
published. 

@ Most journalists will not send you a 
draft of the article to look over. However, 
researchers can offer to answer fact- 
checking questions. 

@ If an article contains an error or 
sensationalizes the findings, ask for a 
correction, write a letter to the editor, 

or respond on social media and tag the 
journalist. R.K. 


published in the union’s 17 peer-reviewed jour- 
nals. For example, a university press officer in 
Germany might have mostly German media 
contacts, but Ferreira can send the press release 
to a larger network of European journalists. 

If it’s too late to issue a press release, scien- 
tists can still spread the message about their 
work. For example, they could ask a press 
officer to write a feature about a study for their 
institution's website or promote the research- 
er’s blog post on social media, Levy says. Some 
press officers set up ‘Ask Me Anything’ sessions 
on Reddit, a news-aggregator site and forum, 
which allow researchers to answer questions 
from the public. 

If the work is timely enough for a press 
release, the press officer typically interviews 
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Media coverage of his glacier research might have helped Simon Cook to stand out when applying for jobs. 


the scientist about points such as the motiva- 
tion for the study, how it builds on previous 
research, the most surprising or interesting 
results, and possible societal implications. 
When reviewing the draft of the press release, 
researchers should correct inaccurate or mis- 
leading sentences and express concerns about 
any statements that make them uncomfortable, 
but they should avoid adding technical details 
and jargon. 

In particular, the title should be short and 
snappy because it is often used as the subject 
line in e-mails to reporters, Ferreira says. 

Scientists should ensure that findings and 
implications are not hyped. In a 2014 study, 
researchers analysed health-related press 
releases from UK universities and found 
that 33-40% contained statements that went 
beyond the scientific paper, such as making a 
stronger causal link between two factors than 
had been stated ina correlational study’. The 
results suggest that journalists are not the only 
ones to blame for exaggerations, says study 
co-author Petroc Sumner, a psychologist at 
Cardiff University, UK. “A good percentage 
of them are already there in press releases,” he 
says. 

Sumner also advises scientists to use hedge 
words such as ‘may, ‘might, or ‘could’ when 
describing correlational evidence and to add 
caveats. Importantly, his team found no evi- 
dence that including caveats in press releases 
reduced news coverage. 

Press officers can help to reduce the risk of 
misinterpretation by explicitly stating what 
the research does not imply. Climate scientist 
Carl-Friedrich Schleussner had this experi- 
ence when working with the press office at the 
Potsdam Institute for Climate Impact Research 
in Germany. 

His team’s study suggested that climate- 
related disasters increased the risk of armed 
conflict in countries with multi-ethnic 
societies®. To avoid implying a causal link, the 
press release included a quote from Schleussner 
stating, “Climate disasters are not directly trig- 
gering conflict outbreak” While this statement 
did not prevent reporters from asking him 
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whether climate change had caused the Syrian 
civil war or the influx of refugees to Europe, 
working out the phrasing in the press release 
beforehand helped him to stick to a firm mes- 
sage during interviews, says Schleussner, who 
works at the non-profit organization Climate 
Analytics in Berlin. The media coverage was 
generally accurate, he says. 

Scientists should consider who might 
react negatively to the news, Joubert says. 
For instance, the press release that she 
wrote about soil research suggested that 
four-wheel-drive vehicles (also called 4x4s) 
damaged the environment and should not be 
allowed off-road in protected areas. Mem- 
bers of 4x4 clubs complained online and by 
e-mail. In retrospect, she says, she could have 
made it clearer in the headline that the sug- 
gested ban applied only to off-road driving 
and that many 4x4 drivers have important 
roles in nature conservation, such as support- 
ing national parks. 

Images and videos are important elements 
of press releases. Scientists should supply 
pictures that are not in the paper because the 
journal typically owns the copyright to the 
paper's images, Levy says. 

She advises using pictures that do not 
contain text, and adds that videos should be 
under one minute long; the press office can 
take care of posting videos on YouTube. Press 
offices at large institutions may include a pho- 
tographer, videographer or graphic designer 
who can produce multimedia output as well. 

The press officer could ask the scientist to 
suggest publications that should be notified 
about the research. Although press officers 
are well-versed in mainstream media outlets, 
researchers might be aware of niche publi- 
cations read by colleagues. Press releases 
are often issued through websites such as 
EurekAlert!, Newswise and AlphaGalileo, 
and the press officer might also email tar- 
geted pitches to journalists. 

With a press officer's help, researchers can 
reach more people outside their field. “This 
really is your chance to explain why your 
work is interesting and important,” Wood 
says. “After all, you're the expert. Who better 
for us, the public, to hear from?” = 


Roberta Kwok is a freelance science 
journalist in Kirkland, Washington. 
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TURNING POINT 
Earth hacker 


As a PhD student in 2006, Lucas Joppa 
launched his academic career in ecological 
theory. But after starting a postdoc 

at Microsoft in 2010, becoming chief 
environmental scientist in 2017 and chief 
environmental officer this July, he now 
develops tools that harness the power of big 
data to inform decision-making in the field. 


What are your professional goals? 

I want to find answers to big existential 
questions — such as how humans impact 
ecosystems and how that ultimately affects 
life on Earth. These questions have become 
increasingly computational as we amass 
both huge data sets from all over the world 
and the tools to analyse that volume of data. 
I wanted to work with the people inventing 
the best techniques to sift through all these 
data — methods that can help to solve the 
world’s most pressing challenges, from 
maximizing crop production to tracking 
endangered animals. 


whether deforestation has encroached on 
150,000 protected areas. 


How did your role evolve into that of chief 
environmental scientist? 

A couple of years ago, my mentors at 
Microsoft urged me to write down how the 
organization could leverage its investments 
in computational research to address issues 
related to the environment, conservation 

and sustainability. I wrote a memo, called AI 
for Earth, which detailed the prospects for 
using artificial intelligence (AI) to improve 
environmental sustainability. It was published 
as a Comment (L. N. Joppa Nature 552, 
325-328; 2017) at around the time I took ona 
more-corporate role. To our knowledge, this 
position is a first for the technology industry. 


Describe Microsoft at the time of your arrival. 
I moved to the company in Cambridge, 

UK, in 2010. People at the forefront of 

their fields — from machine learning to 
theoretical mathematics — all work on 
common problems together. Everybody has 
the intellectual curiosity to care alot about 
everybody else’s work. 


What did your advisers think of your postdoc? 
Some thought it was risky. A member of 
my PhD committee, a leading ecologist 

at Duke University in Durham, North 
Carolina, took me to lunch and asked if 

I was certain that I wanted to do this. ’m 
sure it looked as if I had jumped overboard 
without a life jacket. But I thought it was 
the safest path. 


Describe Microsoft’s Al for Earth programme. 
When we announced the US$50-million, 
5-year investment for tackling global 
environmental challenges in December 
2017, most people were focused on the dollar 
amount. But I am struck by the five-year 
commitment — that’s a geological age for 
the tech sector. It gives me the stability to 
form partnerships, award grants and foster 
research to find ways to protect biodiversity 
and identify crucial areas for conservation. 


Were you a computer geek growing up? 
No. I grew up in north Wisconsin with no 
television. With my undergraduate degree 
in wildlife ecology, I thought that I'd be a 
game warden. 


Do you have advice for ecologists who want to 
use Al and computing power? 

Dont wait. Anyone can get started with 
programming languages such as R or Python. 
Al for Earth is about as easy as it can be 

for PhD students. And we offer small seed 
grants that require only a one-page form to 
allow scientists to access Microsoft's best AI 
technology. Currently, we have 112 grant 
recipients in 27 countries. m 


When did you realize that ecology needed 
more computational power? 

Day one of my PhD. Everywhere I looked, 
there was no way around it. I was 

working on ecological networks — from 
predator-prey relationships to plants and 
pollinators. You can’t resort to pen and 
paper when you are researching extinctions 
in complex networks, or when you are 
using global satellite imagery to determine 
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HOME CYGNUS 


BY S. R. ALGERNON 


Steen departure in four hours, said 


the computer in the wall, breaking the 
silence. 

Dorothy set the translucent plastic box 
down on her bed and watched it, as if watch- 
ing would make the inside bigger. Surely, 
Mission Control could have 
managed more. A thousand cubic 
centimetres was too little space for 
a life. Her quarters on the Titan 
habitat at least had enough room 
for her clarinet and her hard- 
cover edition of Audubon’s Birds 
of America. 

The box at that moment con- 
tained two pairs of earrings, a 
necklace and a plastic trinket 
that generated a hologram of the 
Valles Marineris canyons when 
you pushed a button on the top. 
The hologram projector took 
up too much space, but it was a 
family heirloom like the rest. Her 
father had given it to her at the 
spaceport before heading to Mars. 

Dorothy glanced again at Titan 
through the window. If 16 Cygni 
Bb is as hostile as the recruitment 
blurb says, I'll be spending most 
of my time watching the world 
through screens and windows, 
watching it freeze and burn. 

Dorothy felt like a prop master 
on a movie set. Somewhere in this prefab 
habitat room was the perfect prop, some- 
thing that would open that window and 
bring the planet to life for her — and maybe 
for the Cygnans who followed her — but 
what was it? Was it a pair of slippers to whisk 
them back home? Was it a shattered snow 
globe to unleash a storm of loss and regret? 
Was it a falcon, shiny and treasured but ulti- 
mately meaningless? 

She wished she had room for the weather 
vane on Great-Grandpa’s old farmhouse. It 
was cast iron; it would survive the Cygnan 
summer, even if it glowed a little or disap- 
peared within a blizzard from time to time. 

Mission Control said that we had to give 
up on Earth’s gods, and that they could not 
protect us, but something is guiding me, even 
if I can't put a name on it. 

“Computer,” said 


> NATURE.COM Dorothy. “Place a call 
Follow Futures: to Great-Grandpa. 
© @NatureFutures Try the landline” 

go.nature.com/mtoodm The farmhouse was 
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Time to say goodbye. 


a billion miles away, but she knew Great- 
Grandpa would be there. Where else would 
he be? 

“It's me. Dot,” she said, over the faint 
undercurrent of line noise. “I know this 
message will take an hour to reach you, and 
then an hour to get back, so I’m just going 
to talk. 'm not coming back this time, and 


I might be going far enough away that we 
wont be able to talk anymore. I know this is 
sudden, but sometimes life doesn’t give you 
easy choices. I just wanted to thank you, and 
to hear you one more time” 

Dorothy tried to pack, but nothing 
seemed quite good enough. After two and 
a half hours, the box was no closer to being 
full. 

Two hours and thirty six minutes later, the 
sound of wind chimes and creaking wood 
broke the silence. 

“I always knew youd be the one who 
wouldn't come back. You're too much like 
your father. I’ve never been one for talking 
much, and not quite so many people to talk 
to around here. I'll leave the line open as long 
as you need.” 

A gust of wind gathered momentum in the 
background. 

“Looks like we're in for a storm,’ added 
Great-Grandpa. 

You have no idea. 

For two hours, Dorothy listened to the 
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chimes and the porch swing, to the rain 
on the roof and the melody of a Western 
meadowlark. Every so often, Great-Grandpa 
would interrupt the natural rhythm with 
“Did I ever tell you about the time when...” 

Scheduled departure in one hour. 

Dorothy wished she had more to say. Did 
Great-Grandpa ever want to listen to her sto- 
ries? It had always been the other 
way around. Still, she talked about 
whatever came to mind, about 
spaceports, exoplanets and all the 
plans that had fallen through. Her 
packing took on an urgency now. 
She downloaded movies — home 
movies and Hollywood classics 
— toa removable drive. The rest 
of the clutter no longer mattered. 
Mission Control would sell it off or 
station security would haul it away. 

Scheduled departure imminent. 
Proceed to security checkpoint. 

Already? 

“I know, Computer. Hush” 

Wait. Not just yet. One last 
thing. 

“Great-Grandpa,’ said Doro- 
thy. “I know youre still listening, 
so I just want to ask you, are you 
happy for me? Are you happy for 
all of us? Should we have stayed? 
Did we go in the direction you 
wanted?” 

Dorothy knew she would not 
live long enough to really answer 
that question for herself, but she wanted to 
hear his answer, in his voice. 

“T’m sending the coordinates for 16 
Cygnus B, Great-Grandpa. If you can find 
a way to transmit in that direction, keep 
talking. I'll listen through the ship’s comm 
system as long as I can, until the Doppler 
shift takes the signal out of range.” 

At the last moment before leaving her 
quarters, Dorothy downloaded the record- 
ing, took out the drive and put it in the box. 

I know what this box is, thought Dorothy. 
It’s a piano in a gin joint, somewhere in the 
desert, off the stage for a while but not for- 
gotten, and waiting for the next set of hands 
to bring its old sounds back to life. With res- 
ignation, nostalgia and traces of hope, she 
closed the lid, took one last look around, and 
stepped through the door. m 
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